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'as epoch-making researches of Heiiuich Hertz have now 
^Ten defiiiite contirmaliou to those 'luodorn' coiiceptiiiue 
of the Qiitare of magnetic, electric and optical phenomena 
wtlich originated with Faraday, and were further developed 
Maxwell and by Helmholtz. Those conceptions have at 
h become triumphant throughout the entire subject, 
though they had long to contend witli the older theories for 
anpremacy. 

In the present treatise I have tried the experiment of 
osing the conception of linea of force in the syetematic ex- 
poKitiou of the phenomena concerned, and have attempted 
to haild lip from first principles the laws of Magnetism and 
of Electricity, in accordance with the latest developments of 
theoretical knowledge. Many attempts of this khid have 
already been made, but they are for the most part in the 
form of special treatises which deal more or less exhaus- 
tively with some limited portion of the subject, or which only 
sketch cursorily the deductive processes involved. So fer 
there has been no convenient text-book developing these 
new conceptions throughout tbe whole suhject in an easily 
iiiteUigible manner, so that they may he considered as 
f oniing within the scojte of a course of lectures on Experi- 
LJitintal Physics, The present treatise was, indeed, the 
iitcomi- of 8nch lectures, wherein I became convinced of 
high didactic value which is inherent in the new eon- 
Especial stress was laid on three fundamental 
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conceptions (as indeed is done in most text-books) : the 
conception of lines of force, the conception of energy in a 
magnetic or electro-magnetic field, and that of the symmetry 
of a medium which is the seat of magnetic force. 

It is characteristic of thn modern development of elec- 
trical and magnetic theory that the seat of the phenomena 
is to be found in the region or * field ' surrounding the 
attracting bodies. We no longer suppose magnetic attrac- 
tions to be due to fluids concentrated at certain points, but 
to pressures and tensions in the field. When an electrical 
current is flowing, the seat of the phenomenon is not the 
conductor merely ; the most important part of the whole 
phenomenon takes place in the field of magnetic force 
surrounding the conductor. It is accordingly to these fields, 
and the forces continuously propagated through them from 
point to point, that the highest interest attaches in the new 
theory. Their form and structure we shall study by means 
of the lines of force. 

The introduction and logical application of the conception 
of lines of force enable us to treat the entire subject more 
connectedly and with more systematic completeness. The 
separate groups of phenomena are no longer unconnected, 
as in the historical development of the science, but all the 
facts form a connected chain, and are logically and inevit- 
ably bound up with one another. Moreover, the separate 
laws are made much more readily intelligible, since they 
can be immediately deduced from diagrams of lines of force. 
Finally, it is of importance, in elementary instruction, to 
use those methods of exposition which form the basis of the 
prevailing theory, and which play the most important part 
in the working out of elaborate technical questions, were 
it only that by this means continuity would be secured in the 
studies of those who desired to pursue the subject further, 
in the one direction or the other. 



The valne of considerations concerning energy are 
still disputed by some ; but it cannot be denied that 
the conception of energy plays a very important part 
in electrodynamics. It can be shown that the essential 
difference between the two theories as to the nature 
of electrical and magnetic fields is to be found in the 
expression for the energy in each separate volume- 
element of the region concerned. An exposition of the 
principles of the localisation and migration of energy has 
been given here as being in the highest degree fruitful and 
suggestive ; and the most important applications of the 
Bubjact~the production of currents by induction, the 
working of motors, and the exertion of force — ^depend upon 
the transformation of mechanical forms of energy into 
i-nergy of the electro-maf^ietic field, and conversely. Since 
ihe consideration of these energy-transformations plays 
so fundamental a part in this book, I might have chosen 
for its title ' Magnetic Fields of Energy." In naming it, 
however, I have confined myself to one factor of the energy, 
the force ; because the distribution of energy can be 
mapped out by meajis of the Faraday-Maxwell lines of 
force or lines of induction alone. 

The symmetrical properties of a field which is the seat of 
ma(p3etic actions decide upon the tenability or untenability 

«. dynamical hypothesis or a diagrammatic representa- 
designed to elucidate the nature of magnetic stress. 
This first part of the biwk is intended to serve rather 
purpose of an introduction ; the new method — 
important in the Inter developments of the subject — is 
illustrated and explained by applying it to examples which 
are simple and for the most part quite elementary. 
Elaborate mathematical calculations are entirely avoided, 
. experimental data being taken as the basis of the investi- 
Departing somewhat from the usual practice, the 
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fundamental conception of a magnetic field and lines of 
force is introduced in connection with natural magnets, 
and not with magnets of artificial forms. In explaining 
the laws of the electric current, the greatest prominence is 
given to the properties of the field, while similarly in the 
chapter on electrodynamics the first place is given to those 
things which are the most important in their applications, 
so that, for example, the first current-producing appar&tus 
described is the dynamo-machine. 

The second part will deal with the phenomena of in- 
duction, and, as before, qualitative relations will be dealt 
with apart from quantitative. We shall then have to consider 
the phenomena of self-induction, single-phase and multi- 
phase periodic currents, and rotatory magnetic fidds. 
Then follows an exposition, based on Helmholtz's * Theory 
of Cycles,' of the transformation into heat of the energy of 
the field (resistance), and the accumulation of energy in 
unclosed circuits (condensers, capacity). The phenomena 
of electrical oscillations are treated together with those of 
optics in a condensed account of electro-optics, including a 
discussion of the conditions necessary for the generation of 
longitudinal disturbances, and an account of the luminous 
phenomena in rarefied gases, as well as the laws of propa- 
gation of the effects of electrical discharges, kathode-rays 
and the liontgen-rays, from the standpoint of MaxwelFs 
theory. Finally, there are the researches which Heinrich 
Hertz has left us as a testament in his posthumous 
work, * Prinzipien der Mechanik,' and which will be treated 
at length in the last section of the book. They are a 
further development of the conclusions of Helmholtz, and 
are concerned with the question of the essential nature of 
electricity, by which we are to understand the reduction of 
all the various phenomena of this agent to a single intelli- 
gible and connected system. The subject is only treated 
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ntatively and suggestively in the second part of the 
* Prinzipien," the true solution of the question appearing so 
far to be insufficiently known. Hertz commences with 
rtain properties of the expression for the energy in what 
) called polycjclic eystems, and in this I desire to follow 
., attempting, however, to deal in their individual aspects 
3 his latest additions to our knowledge of electrical phe- 
nena, itpart from the general system of his mechanics. 
Many of the models and pieces of apparatus described 
in this hook are new, and such of them as are very simple 
have been used in my lectures at Erlangen, Loipnig and 
Kiel to exemplify conceptions and laws fundamental in the 
modern theory. 

It will further be remarked, and possibly with disap- 
proval, that in some places the treatise has the character 
of a book on laboratory-practite, the typical experiments 
being described in such a manner tliat the reader can 
j)erform them for himself. This has been done from the 
conviction that in this way the true significance of the 
experiments would be the more fully and readily grasped. 

I am indebted to my assistant, Herr Hans Boas, for the 

preparation of the diagrams of lines of force, to Herr 

lUDWia Rellstau, student in the University of Kiel, for 

■istance in reading the proofs of the book. 

My thanks are especially due to the publishers, who 

I spared no pains to make the reproduction of the 

pams and the general printing of the book as perfect 

le. 

Hermann Ebert. 



TEANSLATOE'S NOTE 



The Author's Preface Bufficiently explains the aim and 
scope of his work^ and little remains for me to say on that 
head. I have endeavoured, as nearly as might be, to make 
this volume a faithful translation of the German original, 
the changes introduced being few, and for the most part 
very slight. They are in all cases distinguished by the 
use of square brackets* Wherever it seemed necessary to 
make any important change in the text, the author was 
first consulted, and his sanction obtained ; the chief instance 
being in § 119, where the demonstration differs consider- 
ably from that in the original volume. 
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Section I 

THE PHENOMENA OP MAGNETISM 



THE HAONET AND THE MAGNETIC FIELD 

A. — The siiiq^le natural mai/nct 

1. The lodeitone. — It was known to the ancients that 
certain ores of iron pOBsess the property of attracting and 
holding to them, in a peculiar way, small particles of iron. 
Most notable in this respect was an ore fi'om a mine in the 
Iirnvutce of Magnesia, in Asia Minor, so that the term 
■ magnetic stone ' (^ MayvrJTti \t'6os) came to have a special 
-ifouficance, the name ' magnetic ' being applied to the 
t'utire group of phenomena with which we are now con- 
cerned. 

The stone itself is shortly called a magnet, or, to distin- 
giiish it from those which are artificially produced, a ' natural 
magnet." 

The lodeBtone, or magnetic iron ore, is a combination of equi- 
^-Kleot ports of ferrous oside and ferric oxide, and has tbG formula 
Fe O, Fei O3. It ia found for the most part In dense homo- 
geneous pieces of a lustrous black colour, and when crystatliaed 
has the form of the regular system. Next to the lodestone in 
magnetic properties is the magnetic sulpbide of iron (Fe S, 
Fe^ S,). The same properties are found to exist to a much 
smaller extent id the ores of nickel and cobalt. 

2, The magnetic property. — Exjieriment 1. — Let a piece 
of (ode&tone be dipped in iron tilings : tufts and strings of 
filings remain hanging to the lodestone in many places, 
though not in all, more especially at projecting comers and 
edfl(.>8. 

It any other body, such as a finger, be dipped into the filings, 
it may bo tb;it some few particlea will remain adhering to it, but 
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the adhesion is evidently of an entirely different kind. The com- 
parison shows that the lodestone exerts some special influence on 
the iron filings. 

If the experiment be repeated on substances other than 
iron filings, the lodestone being dipped, for example, into 
particles of copper or brass, or into silica (Si 0^) in the form 
of sand, we shall only notice that kind of cohesion which 
exists between all bodies in contact, and not any special 
action of the lodestone on the particles. 

It is not to be concluded from this that the bodies in question 
are never susceptible to magnetic influence. We shall find later, 
when we have learnt how to produce much stronger magnetic 
effects, that all substances, even gases, respond in some measure 
to magnetic influences. Our experiment only shows, then, that 
iron responds in a far more notable degree. We shall accordingly 
make use of iron for the closer investigation of magnetic pheno- 
mena. We speak of it as * strongly magnetic ' in distinction from 
' feebly magnetic ' bodies. There are no unmagnetic bodies. 

3. Conception of a magnet. — Any body which exerts the 
same influences as the lodestone we shall call a * magnet.' 

Accordingly we should speak of the so-called ^ galvanic cur- 
rent ' as a magnet, because in treating of it we start from a 
consideration of its magnetic influence, which we make diiecilj 
evident by means of iron filings, just as in the present section 
we do with all ordinary magnets. 

4. Closer investigation of the nature of magnetic eSbeU. 
Experiment 2. — On examining a piece of lodestone which 
has been dipped in iron filings, the adherent tufts appear 
not only to be subject to the influence of gravity, but to 
be themselves the seat of some special kind of influence. 
Between the separate particles some modifying cause is 
evidently at work ; they possess a certain rigidity. If we 
try to separate them from the lodestone they become drawn 
out into chains, the filings adhering one to another in suc- 
cession. 

This is seen especially clearly when the filings are sup- 
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ported from below, ho that they are only in part dependent 
frODi the m&^et. 

Experiment 3. — Scntter some ironfiKoga over a piece of 
white paper, and over the sheet draw a, corner of the lode- 
Btonewbiuhwuii found in experiment 1 to be especially active : 
a string of filings forms and giows in length, the particles 
[Ureoily attached acquiring the proiKirty of the lodestone, 
and attracting others. 

The magnetic influence is thuB taken up by the chains 
uf particles, and transmitted from one particle to another. 

Tbo effect is greatest neat to the lodestone, and diininishea at 
gTe&ter distances ; when the chain is too long it breaks off, the 
successively diminishing magnetic forces being finally iuaufiicient 
to overcome tlie fnctional forces conditioned by the weights of the 
separate particles, 

5. Diagrams of Unas of force. — The method of procedure 
BO far employed, of dipping a lodestone into iron filings, and 
examining the manner in which the influence is taken up 
luid transmitted from particle to particle, is, however, im- 
perfect. We must further take care that, in the building 
np of the chains of influence which we wish to study, the 
effect of gravity shall he as far as possible eliminated. ThiH 
result can be most easily attained by scattering the filings 
over a horizontal supporting surface, which passes through 
ft region of magnetic influence. 

Ej:perimeHt 4. — By means of a sieve, let iron filings be 
scattered from a greater height, bo that they may be dis- 
trtbuted as uniformly as possible over the horizontal sheel 
of paper. Next let the lodestone, freed from any filings thai 
may already be adhering to it, be laid upon the paper, which 
is then tapped in various places. The filings arrange them- 
selves in regularly curved lines (fig. 1) ; these are the so- 
called Faraday's Unex nf force. 

These iron-filing pictures were known before Faraday'B time ; 
but their true significance was not appreciated. Faraday made 
them the starting poim of a series of important and fuuilameittal 
conceptions, and accordingly we name them after hiiu. 
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These linee of force show very clearly Low the influence 
exerted by the lodestone and transmitted from filing to filing 
is in a certain sense 'conducted.' It should be obser\'e<I 
that, even at points somewhat distant from the lodestone, 
the filings take up a definite direction, corresponding to lh« 




course of the lines of force which pass through their posiH 
tions. 

6. Fraotioal hints on the production of pictnreB of magnetifll 
linei of force. — As we shall often avail ourselves in tbol 
following pages of the very important aid of these line-of-f 
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force diagramB, it may be as weU in this place to make some 
remarka upon their production. 

1. Very BtrJking, but somewhat coarse pictures are 
obtained by using gne iron filings ; they ate especially 
sailed for demonstration before a large audience. 

That the filings may be as black as possible against the white 
paper, tbey should be once heated to redness before being used. 
Part of the iron will in this way be changed into ferro-ferric oxide, 
which {§ 1) is also susceptible to magnetic influences ; at the 
same time any oil or grease adhering to the filings will be burnt 
off. The sieve used should bs free from icon ; for example it 
may be of porcelain. 

2. If the Hner features of the diagram are to bo studied, 
fermm ptdreratum should be employed, or the finest iron 

powder./erruwi rcdactum. A small Unen bag should be filled 
with this and shaken, when a fine grey powdt-r will be dis- 
tributed over the paper. 

If kept for long the finely powdered iron tends to absorb 
moistace. It becomes caked together and produces disturbing 
spots on the ^ia<,'ram. To avoid this it should be heated red hot 
(for example on a. capper plate before the blowpipe). When 
ground in a mortar it then yields a very fine bluck ponder, which 
on be qtiite easily sifted through Unen. In no case should it be 
(tiewn loo thickly over the paper. 

The best paper to use is smooth white cartridge paper. 
If the magnetic forces are very strong the filings rush over 
the eorface of the paper, and stand up in high projecting 
tufts. In this ease it is better to use rough writing-paper, 

1 Boma instances even coarse-grained drawing-paper. 

For purposes of projection, linii -of -force lUagrama on glass 

B may he Ufted, though they are not to be recommended. 

f must be brought in a horizontal position into the beam 

jding from the lantern.' If only th<i picture itself is to be 

I. it must be fised by one of the methods described in the 

lowing iiaragraph. 

1 Tha boun. whiah nrdiuaril; IcAvas thelantcru horizontally, must tbuB 
ftvel Tertioftllj llirough a short part of its oonrse, which is beat 
A bj meaiiB of two iar^o totaUj-ieSectiog prisms. 
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To make the diagrams sharp and clear, the sheet of 
paper should be tapped with a little hammer (made by 
sticking a cork on to a piece of fish-bone), by which means 
the particles of iron will be for an instant raised clear of 
the paper. 

If it is desired to tap the paper at particular points, or to 
hold other points at rest to keep them from being further shaken, 
a pointed glass rod will be found useful. By tapping in this way 
the diagram has to be, as it were, hammered into shape. 

Other methods which serve to give an idea of the special 
distribution of magnetic lines of force will be described in con- 
nection with the more powerful magnetic forces which are essen- 
tial to their employment. 

7. Fixing the line-of-force diagrams. — For rendering per- 
manent the figures obtained under the influence of a magnet 
several methods may be employed. 

1. Fixing by means of a spray of sliellac. — As soon as a clear 
diagram of lines offeree has been obtained, let the paper be sprayed 
over with a thin solution of white shellac or mastic in alcohol ; 
as soon as the solution has dried, the particles of iron will be held 
firmly in position. No large drops should be allowed to issue 
from the spray-diffuser, nor should the spray be turned so as to 
play directly upon the paper. 

2. Transference to gummed paper. — Upon the diagram lay a 
sheet of paper, thinly and uniformly coated with starch-paste or 
gum-arabic, and press with a handkerchief or with the ball of the 
hand ; then remove the gummed sheet (Pfaundler). The gam 
should not be too thin, or it will adhere to the lower sheet. It is 
better, therefore, to allow the surface to dry partially before applying 
it. If the transferred diagram is intended for purposes of projec- 
tion, a glass plate must be used, upon which the gum is spread 
and allowed to become nearly dry ; after the transfer has been 
effected, streaks and bubbles may be easily removed by means of 
a camel's hair pencil. Figs 1, 8, 5, 12, 18. 

8. Fixing by softening the underlay, — The sheets of paper or 
glass plates on which the diagrams are to be prepared are coated 
with a solution of shellac and allowed to dry ; the so-called nega- 
tive varnish, which is commonly used for coating gelatine plates, 
will be found very suitable for the purpose. When the line of- 
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;e dUgrains lmv« been obtained, a little of the aame solution, 
or even o( alcohol, ia sprinkled on the plate, and the particles of 
iron are thus held fest in position. Figs. 10, 11,15 are photo- 
graphic reduetious of diagrams fised in this way. On gently 
wanning, the layer of shellac beeoniea sufficiently transparent for 
the diagram to be copied photographically by transmitted light 
(dayUght). 

Another way is to cover a sheet of paper or glass with a thin 
layer of paraffin-wax, and after forming the Une-of-force dJagrani 
to fix by warming. 

4. Photographic fixing.— "^he following method gives results 
richest in detail, and at the same time beat suited for purposes of 
projection. In the dark-room the gelatine film of a bromide of 
silver dry-plate ia sprinkled over aa evenly aa possible with the 
tinest iron dust ; then the body exerting magnetic influence ia 
laid upon the plate, or placed undemeath it, and the edges of the 
plate are tapped with a glass rod. On hghting the lamp of the 
ilark-rooin. or by means of the light which comes through the red 
;.'la8s of the window, it is easy to ascertain wliether the iron dust 
lias separated into fine and regular lines, The magnet is then 
removed from the dark-room and illuminated for a short time 
along with the iron -sprinkled negative. (The Ught of a hicifer 
match at a distance of a metre answers perfectly with ordinary 
plates.) After this exposure the iron dust is blown off the plate, 
"dch is then brushed over with a soft dry brush, and developed 

" fixed in the usual way. The black chains of opaque iron 

>ic]es appear bright against a dark ground. From the negatives, 
positives can be printed on paper or on glass, the glass positives 
giving very satisfactory pictures when projected by means of the 
lantern. They may be tinally ' intensified ' by means of mercuric 
chloride, so as to increase the contrast. Negatives which are to 
serve for purposes of projection should be developed so as to have 
less density than those intended for printing out. Figs. 2, 4, fj, 
16. were obtained in this way ; while figs. 78, 76, 76, 77, 78 of 
Section H. were reproduced from photographs, directly taken from 
figures on paper. In the latter case the camera was supported 

the proper height above the paper, with the objective pointing 
iwarda. 

Finally, the ordinary method of exposure may be advantage- 
U9ed, especially for large figures, and with coarser parUcles 
dust. The figures are formed on sensitised paper, and 
exposure the picture ia fixed in the usual way. 



pUt« 
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8. The line-of-force diagram of a natural magnet. — Fig. 1, 
which has already been mentioned in § 5, must now be 
considered more closely. 

a. At corners and edges, where experiments 1 and 2 
showed the magnetic force to be strongest, the particles of 
iron adhere closely to the lodestone, having left more dis- 
tant points to rush to these places. When the magnet is 
taken from the diagram, these particles are removed along 
with it, and this explains the light patches a, b, c, d. 

p. From these places of greater activity lines of force 
are seen to proceed. Those proceeding (for example) from 
the position a do not pass in straight lines from a to *: 
following the shortest course, but are bowed out into arcs, 
more or less strongly curved, and concentrate again towards 
c, where they terminate. The same is true of h and d. 

7. The lines of force are crowded together in the neigh- 
bourhood of a and h^ and on their way from a to b are 
spread further apart. They are therefore densest in the 
neighbourhood of these places, and are more thinly scattered 
as we proceed to greater distances; that is, they crowd 
most closely together in those places where experiment 1 
showed the magnetic influence to be strongest. 

Accordingly the line-of-force dia<jrams furnish an indica- 
tion of the direction and magnitude of the magnetic force. 

9. Polarity and pole. — From a certain contrariety 
between the properties of different points at the surface of 
the magnet, it may be concluded that the influences which 
proceed from some places re-enter the magnet at other 
places. This does not apply to the simple attachment of 
iron filings to the magnet, but to the outgoing and return- 
ing of lines of force. 

Both kinds of places are called poles (from 7ro\oy=axis, 
7r£\G)=I turn), like the opposite ends of the axis of rotation 
of our planet ; and the contrariety of properties which they 
exhibit is called * polarity.' 

We shall refer to all those parts of a magnet where the 
issuing (or re-entering) lines of force are most numerous 
as polar regions, or, more shortly, as poles. 
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We shall afterw&ids have to consider more closely tbe ana- 
logous property of the polar regions of our earth ; from one of 
tbost^, magnetic lines of force proceed outwanla into space, vlule 
at the other the lines pass back into the interior of the earth. 

10. Localisation of the poles of a natural magnet.^ 

E-rprrimaii 4'. — -Take several sheets of paper, and in each 
cut an opening of such shape and size that some particular 
croBS-sectiou of the magnet will just fix within it. Disposing 
the sheets in different places, but keeping them all hori- 
zontal, obtain on each one a figure of lines of force. By 
comparing these figures one with another, we shall lie able 
to discover bow the polar regions are distributed over the 
magnet. 

11. The magnetic field. — The entire space surrounding 
a m^net, as far as the force eserted has any perceptible 
mi^nitude, is referred to as the ' field ' of the magnet. 

Since for the present at least we are unable to trace tbe course 
of the magnetic infiuence within tbe subBtonce of the magnet 
itself, we may consider the field to be conHned to tbe external 
region. ^\'e may also consider it to be limited by a spherical 
surface enclosing the magnet, and of so great a radiuK that tbe 
magnetic force at all points external to the surface is not per- 
ceptible to the tests which we have so tar employed. The field 
occupies tlie hollow region which lies between this spherical sur- 
face and tbe external surface of tbe magnet, a remark which is of 
importance in view of subaeiiuent developments. As our means of 
detecting magnetic influences become more refiued, tbe outer limits 
of the field become more extended ; and stiictly six^aking there are 
no hmils at all, the field extending indefinitely into space. 

12. Course of the lines of force in the field of a natural 
magnet. — To obtain a picture of tbe field of a natural mag- 
net, we must combine together the line-of-forct; diagi'ams 
obtained in % 10. Each of Uiem evidently gives no more 
than a plane sectional vit-w of the field. We remark, then, 
buw bundles of lines of force start from the boundary of 
the field (surface of the magnet) in certain polar regions, 

1 after becoming more or less widely spread out as they 
k their coarse, are om-e more closely crowded together as 
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they re-enter the magnet at other places. Many lines do 
not turn back again, but appear to lose themselves in remote 
parts of the field. 

The field of a magnet is extended in three dimensions, since 
it occupies a certain region of space. The term ' field ' is hardly 
a correct expression of our meaning, when we ordinarily think 
of something two dimensional — that is, a distribution of lines of 
force over a surface. 



B, — Natural magnets with iron armatwres 

In studying magnetic relations by means of natural 
magnets, there are difficulties arising from irregularity of 
shape, and irregular distribution of polarity. We must 
therefore find some means of directing the magnetic influ- 
ences, and concentrating them in small determinate regions ; 
to attain which object we may avail ourselves of the property 
possessed by soft iron, of taking up and transmitting the 
magnetic state. 

13. Transmission of magnetic influence by soft iron. — Ex- 
perimcnt 5. — Let a rod of soft annealed iron be held in a 
vertical position by means of a wooden clamp, and then let 
a vessel filled with iron filings be brought near to its lower 
end. Even if the filings are brought into contact with the 
rod, very few of them are found to adhere. If, however, a 
magnetically active corner of a lodestone be held touching 
the upper end of the rod, a tuft of filings will remain hanging 
to the lower end, the separate strings of particles diverging 
from one another. It is thus seen that in the present case 
magnetic lines of force issue from the lower end of the rod, 
and these have been transmitted downwards through the 
iron from the natural magnet above. When the magnet is 
removed, the iron filings fall from the rod. 

14. Magnetic permeability. — We shall better understand 
the transmission of magnetic effects through the soft iron 
if we apply soft iron bars to the two poles of a natural mag- 
net (figs. 2a, 2b). 

Experivimt 6. — Place a piece of lodestone on a horizontal 
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F^^pluie, QDiformlj sprinkled with iron dust, arranging it bo 
that two poles may lie as close together as possible, pro- 
ducing the line-of-force diagram (fig. 2a). There are poles 



^^So' 
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>tO a and b as is shown in the figure by the i 

lines carved downwards, and passing from one point to the 

other, though not very easily discernible. Tlie lines of force 

^bich diverge from a converge again towards b. At points 

re remote from the poles, such as c and (/, the directing 

nence of the magnetic force is no longer appreciable. 

Now place the lodestone on a second piece of paper as 
illicitly dusted over with iron as the first. At the two poles 
I'j' and h\ fig. 2b) lay two elongated pieces of soft iron upon 
ihe paper, anderneath the magnet, and direct them so that 
their free ends c' and d' approach one another more and 
more closely, actual contact between them being prevented 
hv a small piece of cork atttkched to the end of one rod. 
On topping the paper, the iron dust becomes arranged as 
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in fig. 2b. A comparison of the two diagrams sbovg 
that: 

a. The lines of force are attracted to the iron rods, 
many of them beginning or ending on the rods. 

/S. lu particular, the lines of forceTproceeding directly 

from the poles a and h appear to be collected together and 

transmitted by the iron. 

7 Accordingly tha 

I nnmber of lines of force 

passing across from one 

iron rod to the other, 

I bat especially the num- 

I ber of linea issuing from 

I the free ends c' and li', 

1 m ich greater than it 

I wo Id be at correepond- 

m^ I arts of the field, 

when 10 iron is present.' 

The magnetic effects 

I whith arise from the 

! poles a and b are ren- 

Iperceptibleatmore 

. nt points of the field 

*i i/ f- ^ a ' when they 

Kr^J" S.. ..74.^ ^., ■.r^,.^«a> transmitted there by 
p,„ 3), means of soft iron- 

Borrowing a term from 
an analogous problem in fluid motion, we say that tha 
iron has considerable mofinctic ' pcriiu-ahility ' 

16. Hagnetio permeability of differeat subatanoes. — Ex- 
periment 7.— Let experiment 6 be repeated with rods o£ 
wood, glass, copper and brass of the same size as the iroft 
rods. The iufiuenee of any of these on the tranamissioa 
of magnetic influence from the lodestoTie is not appreciabh 
the substances in question having a permeability far les8 
than that of iron. 

' The little rods ol iron used in produoicg flg, 3b Imd provioDsIJ 
aaquired tome magDetism ot tbeii owu. 
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Under the influence of yery strong magnetic fields, however, 
iheao subaltinces exhibit in a sb'ght degree propertiea which are 
\n somd rcBpects similar to those of soft iron. 

IG. Natural magnetE fitted with pole-pieces. — The high 
permeability of soft iron enables u8 to modify the field of a 
Dittiiral magnet in a convenient way. The polar regions of 
a lodestone are furnished with closely-htting iron pieces 
wliieh are continued in the form of massive iron hlocka, and 
from these very powerful effects are obtained. 

The polarity is transmitted to the exterior of these bo- 
i-lled * pole-pieces,' which serve to concentrate the magnetic 
' ii.'Ct. 

Erjierimrnl S. — Let one of tlie natural roa^ets used in ex- 
periment 1 be (urniahed with pole-pieceain the mauner described 
above. On dipping the points of the pole.piecea into iron lihngs, 
tb'i adhering tufts will be found to be much longer and stronger 
tbun could be obtained at any part of the magnet in its natural 
coodition. 

Experiment 9.— Let a. magnet furmshed vith pole p eoes be 
iport#d in a wooden stan I with the ends of the pole p eoes 
ling upwards. To effect 
a block of wood, w th ( 
a cavity cut to rece e 
lh« magnet, is fixed to a 
bcwrd of sufficient width 
while four wooden t p 
porie, attached to ih i 
board, serve to carr> a , 
woodvn frame, whose 
u{)per edge is at the same | 
beighl as the pole-piecea 1 
of the uugnel. The sheet 
of paper or of glass on 
which the magnetic p ct re ar t be fonned is la d pon th 9 
Icune, and when the e^per ment s not proceeding <l p ece of soft 
is plru:od joining the two poles The hue of force d agram 
fig. 8 shows how the hnes of force pass &ou tl e on pule (n) 
the other (a). Tbe crowding togethe of the 1 nes near the 
sbowa how the magnet a force s concentrated at the^e , 
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We shall find it convenient in future to mark the poles in 
some definite manner, one with red and the other with blue (pre- 
ferably with enamel colours). Accordingly the lines of force will 
be spoken of as issuing from the red pole (n) and entering the 
blue one {s). 

17. The keeper. — If a piece of soft iron, whose length is 
equal to the distance between the pole-pieces, is brought 
near to the latter, many of the lines of force leave the sur- 
rounding space, and pass through the iron. Just as chains 
of little iron particles were previously held fast, so now the 
entire mass of iron will be supported, when we arrange it 
as a bridge connecting the pole-pieces. On turning the 
magnet round, the soft iron is found to remain hanging to 
it, the attraction due to magnetic influences overcoming 
gravity. The piece of soft iron is called the keeper, because 
the closing of the magnetic circuit in the manner described 
has an important influence in preserving the properties of 
the magnet. 

Experiment 10. — Effect of closing tlie magnetic circuit. — Let 
a magnet provided with pole-pieces be laid in a horizontal posi- 
tion, then form and fix the line-of-force figure just over the 
pole-pieces. Next place the keeper near to the pole-pieces, form 
another figure, bring the keeper nearer, once more form a figai«) 
and so on. A comparison of the different figures shows how the 
keeper gathers together and transmits through its substance the 
lines of force which pass from pole to pole. The nearer it is 
brought to the magnet, the more numerous are the lines of force 
which enter and leave it, nearly all the lines passing to the end 
of the keeper from the nearest magnet-pole across the shallow 
intervening gap, where they follow approximately the shortest 
possible path. If the keeper is brought into actual contact with 
the poles, it is held fast by them. 



C. — Artificial magnets of various forms and their fields 

We should make but slow progress in the knowledge of 
magnetic phenomena if all our investigations were to be 
made with natural magnets, with or without pole-pieces. In 
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the first place because we should be limited in our choice of 
the mo»t suitable shapes, and in the second place because 
natural magaets are always weak, and diminish in strength 
as time goes ou. But as we know how to produce magnets 
of any desired shape and to strengthen their magnetic 
effects, we have thus the means of greatly extending our 
reaearchee. 

When we have described the most important forma of 
artificial magnets, it will be necessary to discover the distri- 
bntion of their fields, which we shall investigate aa before 
b; means of figures of iron filings. In the apphcations 
which we have to make of these magnets, the disposition 
of the lines of force is of the utmost importance. 

18. Communication of magnetic properties to steel. — Iron 
filings, placed in the field of a natural magnet, were found 
in previous experiments to acquire magnetic properties 
which enabled them to attach themselves to other iron 
particlea : but they lose this property aa soon as they are 
removed from the field. It is, therefore, of the greatest 
importance to obtain iron in such a form that, when magnetic 
properties are given to it, it shall be able to retain them 
permanently. This is accomplished by the succession of 
operations by which ordinary iron is transformed into 
steel. 

Experiment 11. — Out of a considerable number of atout 
steel knitting-needles, select one which, on being dipped in 
iron filings, retains none of them adhering to it, and ia 
therefore non-magnetic. 

If DO sneb needle can bo found, then one must be demagnet- 
ised. This is to be done by heating a feebly magnetic needle to 
redness, and then suddenly s hilli ng it by immersion in cold water. 
The needle will then have lost ita magnetism almost completely, 
whSe lbs steel of which it is formed will be as bard as before. 

Now fix in a vertical position a soft nron wire, made 
specially soft by annealing, and having the same thickness 
~ length as the needle. On bringing the pole-piece of a 
letone into contact with the upper end, the phenomenon 
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already described will occur ; the lower end of the wire will 
be able to support iron filings. On removing the pole-piece, 
the filings fall off again. 

If the same experiment is repeated with the steel knitting- 
needle the lower end is able to support iron filings, but to a 
much less extent than was found in the case of the iron wire. 
But wlien the pole-piece is removed from the upper end of 
the needle, the filings do not drop off ; the needle retains 
the property communicated to it by contact, it is perma- 
nently converted into a magnet. This communication of 
the magnetic property to steel is called magnetising it, the 
result being a so-called ' artificial magnet,* or • permanent 
magnet.' 

This experiment shows a two-fold difference between 
the behaviours of iron and of steel. Iron assumes the 
magnetic property more readily than steel, but is also more 
easily demagnetised ; steel, on the other hand, though 
harder to magnetise, retains the magnetic property which 
it has once acquired. The difference exhibited by iron and 
steel, in respect to the ease with which they change their 
magnetic condition, has been referred to i^ influence which 
tends to the retention of magnetism, and which has been 
called * coercive force.' Iron has thus a small, and steel a 
considerable, coercive force [hysteresis]. 

19. Production of artificial magnets. — Since in the com- 
munication of the magnetic property it is of fundamental 
importance to make the lines of force pass as completely 
as possible through the steel bar to be magnetised, more 
powerful magnets will be obtained when the contact is made 
to extend over the entire bar ; that is when the bar is 
stroked along its entire length with one pole or with both. 

(a) Single touch, — Experiment 12. — Lay on the table an 
unmagnetised bar of steel (for example a knitting-needle), and, 
holding one end firmly, stroke the needle several times along its 
entire length in the same direction with one pole-piece of a 
natural magnet, for example that which is painted red. When 
iron filings are strewn near the needle, they arrange themselves 
in chains. Lmes of force leave and re-enter the needle, espeeially 
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near the ends. If the ends are dipped in iron filings, tufts of 
these latter will be left hanging to them. 

If a steel bar has acquired magnetic properties from a 
natural magnet, it can farther be used to magnetise another 
steel bar. 

Experiment 18. — Stroke a knitting-needle from end to end 
several times in the same direction with a magnetised knitting- 
needle. The needle so treated will also become a magnet, and in 
this case, too, the magnetic activity will be manifested chiefly at 
the ends. 

(b) Magnetisation by double touch, — On examining the line- 
of-force diagrams produced from bars magnetised in the manner 
described, it will be seen that here, as in the case of natural 
magnets, the lines of force issuing from one end re-enter the 
magnet at the other. This implies the contrariety of properties 
to which we have given the name ' polarity.* It will therefore be 
better, instead of stroking the entire length of the bar with the 
same pole of the magnetising magnet, to stroke one half with the 
pole which is painted red, and the other half with the pole which 
is painted blue. 

Experiment 14. — A knitting-needle of the same sort as that 
used in experiment 12, after being tested in the manner already 
described, to make sure that it is not already magnetised, is held 
by pressing upon it at the middle with a finger of one hand, while 
a natural magnet provided with pole-pieces is drawn over it with 
the other hand, one half of the needle being stroked with one 
pole and the other half with the other pole, alternately, until each 
half has been stroked about thirty or forty times. 

(c) Magnetisation by divided touch, — Since the lines of force 
are especially numerous between the pole-pieces of a magnet, we 
may also bring the two pole-pieces simultaneously into contact 
with the steel bar to be magnetised, and move them backwards 
and forwards, from end to end of the bar. This method is especi- 
ally applicable when several bars are to be magnetised at the 
same time. 

Experiment 15. — ^Place four or more unmagnetised knitting- 
needles end to end so as to form a closed figure, and let them be 
fixed in this position. Then let the two pole-pieces of a natural 
magnet be drawn repeatedly round the circuit of needles, always 
in the same sense. Magnetic effects will afterwards be discovered 
at both ends of every needle. 
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As regards the methods which may be used for magnetisation^ 
the description already given must suffice ; we will only remark 
here that all the steel bodies described in the sequel are supposed 
to have been strongly magnetised by one or other of these 
methods. We shall afterwards see that there are much more 
effective methods of magnetisation, depending on the employment 
of magnetic fields due to currents. 

20. Inmiaterial nature of magnetism. — When a body is 
magnetised, no change is produced in its weight. 

Experiment 16. — Weigh a bar of good steel upon a sensitiTe 
balance which has no iron or steel parts. Then magnetise the 
bar as strongly as possible and weigh it again. The weight has 
remained unaltered. 

This experiment must only be taken as a type of a large 
number which have been performed in various ways, and which 
have all given negative results. 

It follows that when a body acquires the magnetic pro- 
perty, nothing of a material nature is added to it. Thus 
magnetisation can only consist in the rearrangement of the 
matter already existing in the body, or in giving to this 
matter some kind of motion, which constitutes the distinc- 
tion between magnetised and unmagnetised bodies. Tli€ 
motion in question must further be of such a kind as not 
to involve motion of the bar as a whole in any one 
direction. 

We shall further see how these conditions are satisfied by a 
cyclical or rotatory motion in the smallest parts of a magnet and 
of the field surrounding it, and what are essentially the trans* 
formations of energy involved in the process of ma^etisation. 

21. Bar magnets. — When we magnetise a rteel bar of 
sufficient length, and having a cross-section of any form, we 
obtain a bar magnet. The length should be very consider- 
ably greater than the greatest measurement in any perpen- 
dicular direction. Magnetic effects are exhibited almost 
exclusively at the ends. Fig. 4 shows a line-of- force 
diagram in a horizontal plane parallel to the axis of such 
a magnet ; from it wr see that the extremities are polar 
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roj^oiis, especiaUy the moat outlying parts of all, N and S, 
thougb no particular point can be specified as the exclusive 
origin of the lines of force. 

The lines of force ifisuing from one polar region into the 
siirroonding field curve round in wider and wider circuits 
until they reach the other polar region, where they termi- 



We find, therefore, the same properttea which led aa to dia- 
tinguisb between the two polar regions of a magnet with pole- 
pieces, when we painted them red and blue. 

At the middle of the bar there is a region J where hardly 
any lines of force begin or terminate ; the magnetic force 
in the immediate neighbourhood of this place is determined 
only by the lines which pass from the red to the blue end, 
and which here rim parallel to the bar. This portion of 
the bar, then, contributes nothing directly to the strength 
of the field ; it is called the indifferent zone. 

If we give the bar magnet a half turn, more or less, 
abont its axis, we still obtain the same line-of-force diagram 
in a plane parallel to the axis. Hence it follows that the 
field ia symmetrical with respect to this axis {approximately 
wh(^n the crosa-aeetion ia angular, accurately when it ia 
circular). If a round bar magnet is supported in a vertical 
position, the line-of-force diagram fig. 5 will be obtained 
in a horizontal plane. This figure corresponds, therefore, 
to a plane cutting through the field perpendicularly to the 
axis of the magnet, all the lines being seen to run radially 
outward. To form a picture of the true diaposition of the 
field (in three dimensions) we must imagine a series of 
planea, each drawn through one of these Unca and the axis 
of symmetry of the magnet, and each corresponding to a 
dietribution of linos like that depicted in fig. 4. 

Bincii many lines of force originate at the circumference of 

■ end of the magnet, there is in the diagrani a correspondingly 

a aggregation of iron particles, forming a black ring in Che 

The neighbouring portions of the diagram, within and 

; withont this ring, have very few particles remaining, the 
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fTvater pert Immg moved away to the armiilar region in question. 
3imi]&r appearances are always lo be observed in line-of-force 
figauBs when the magnetic force has a very strong component in 
the plane of tbe paper. 

In the case of longer and thiuner bar magnets, it is 
found that the lines of force diverge from two points whose 
disUtnre apart is equal to about tive-sistbs of tbe length of 
the bar. 

The case of very long thin bars is especially important. 
If such a bar be magnetised, iron filings will be found to 
attach themselves to the ends almost exclusively, assuming 
tbe form of nearly spherical tufts. Liue-of-force diagrams 
show that directing forces are only appreciably exertfil un 
iron particles lying near to the 
extremities, or poleK. The lines 
of force in the neighbourhood 

ofeach pole follow a course which £; ! . :. 

is not appreciably influenced by &f^ ^k. -^i 

the more distant pole, the indif- p. *^ -:; . 

fereut zone ia much longtr, and \ 
the particles surrounding either 
pole are not perceptibly acted 
upon by the other pole. In this 
way we are able to arrive at the 
conception of a single isolated pole : a conception which we 
■thfUl frequently have occasion to employ. 
|B The field at either end of a long iiar magnet of this kind 
■b called ' unipolar.' For almost all forma of the cross- 
section of the niaj^net the Hues of force proceed radially, as 
in itg. 5. 

21. Compoond magnets. — As we have already explained, 
llie magnetic effect of a magnet depends upon the number 
of lines of force which issue from it : the greater the number 
ff lines proceeding from a magnetically active place, the 
their effect. To increase the effect due to a bar 
let, we may combine it with similar bars, magnetised 
way ; since the lines of force all diverg*- from 
[nd, and converge again to the other end, the bars must 
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be BO arranged with regard to one another that all the ends 
having the same kind of magnetism are together ; that is, 
all the poles marked red are to be at one end, and those 
marked blue at the other end. (In § 27 we shall explain a 
simple criterion for distinguishing between the two kinds 
of polarity.) Combining in this way a number of bar 
magnets, each of which has been previously magnetised as 
highly as possible, we obtain a compound magnet. 

The magnetic olfeet due to a compound magnet is not propor- 
tional to the number of rods of which it is built up. There is no 
simple relation between the weight of the compound magnet and 
its strength ; the explanation of this being found in the influence 
exerted upon one another by magnets laid side by side with like 
ends together. 

23. Magnets of special forms. — From bar magnets we 
may pass on to magnets of some special forms, which it will 
be convenient to mention in this connection, some being of 
great practical importance, while some are more of theo- 
retical interest, and are destined to play a most important 
part in the sequel. Very thin magnets may be made out of 
clock-spring. If we cut from a long thin strip of steel a 
piece in the form of a very elongated rhombus, and mag- 
netise it by stroking with another magnet, so that the poles 
are at the acute corners, the result is a so-called niagnetic 
needlr. 

Again, let a short thick bar of steel be magnetised per- 
pendicularly to its axis. The transversely magnetised body 
so obtained has polar regions on the two sides of its bounding 
surface. If we imagine the length of the bar to be made 
excessively small, we have a plate with poles at opposite 
points of its circumference. Small bell-shaped pieces of 
steel tube, closed at one end, are sometimes magnetised so 
that their poles arc at opposite sides of the cylindrical 
bounding surface. A steel ring may be magnetised so as 
to have poles at opposite ends of a diameter. All these forms 
are of importance in connection with certain electrical and 
magnetic measuring instruments, which will be described 
later. 
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If A rod is strongly magnetic at both ends, and if we 
snfBcientlj" reduce the length in the direction of the axis, 
ne finalty obtain a plate which has s. distribution of mag- 
netism on each face, eo that the hnes of force proceeding 
from one face bend round, embracing the rim of the plate, 
and finally reach the other face, where they terminate. A 
maguet of this kind is called a ' magnetic shell.' We may, 
if we cliooae, regard a long bar magnet as made up of a 
sacceesion of magnetic ehellB placed face to face ; all the 
faces of one kind looking in the same direction. 

We sbEkll find iu Section II. tbat magnetic shells are of great 
theoretical importance, on account of the analogy between tbem 
and certain electro -magnetic arrangements (circuits in which 
corrcnta are flowing). In view oi tbe important applicationa 
which wu shall afterwards have to make of them, we shall now 
construct circular, sqnare, and rectangular cardboard modela of 
magnetic shells, one side being covered with red paper and the 
other with blue, 

'24. The horse-shoe magnet.^ — Since the effects produced 
by a bar magnet are strongest at the ends, where the lines 
of force are moat numerous, we may conveniently obtain 
stronger fields by bending a bar into the form of a horse- 
shoe or an incomplete ring, so as to bring the two ends near 
together. The ends of the horse-shoe are then finished by 
^ filjfg, so as to make their terminal faces lie in one plane, 
Hg^ the bar is magnetised along its entire length. If a 
H^ne*Bh<^ magnet of this kind be supported in a vertical 
Btpoflition, with its ends upwards, and if a line-of-force figure 
be then formed upon a sheet of paper held just above, the 
diagram obtained will be similar to that shown in fig. S. 
In a plane drawn through the curved axis, that is, in the 
' median plane ' of the magnet, or in a neighbouring paraUel 
plane (fig, fi), the lines of force proceeding from the ends n 
and t are seen to be closely crowded together, while in tlie 
space between the limbs of the horse-shoe they pass from 
one side to the other by very nearly the straigbteBt and 
ehurtect path. Outside this space tbe lines are bowed out 
into nider and wider arcs, those proceeding from the outer 
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As in the Q&se of bar magnets, vie can obtain a horse- 
shoe magnet of greater strength by binding together a 
number of pieces of thin ateel plate, cut in the form of a 
horBe-ahoe and separately magnetised. If a piece of 8oft 
iron {the keeper) be brought into contact with the two ends, 
it will be strongly held by the magnet (§ 17). 

Here again the lifting strength is not propoilioual to the 
number of separate magnets used in building up the combination. 
The formulie which have been obtained involve quantities de- 
pen<ling on the quality of steel and the method of tempering 
and magnetising it. They need not be further considered in this 

^5. Oetennination of the spacial diatrlbntion of lines of 
force in etrong fields— When we ha^e to deal with strong 
magnetic forces, for example those due to compound mag- 
nets, we can determine directly the course of the lines of 
force, not only in a plane, but in three dimensions. 

(o) Firation of the finest iron dust in the form ••/ the lines 
oj force by huming. — Sprinkle the finest iron dust between 
the poles of a powerful magnet ; the particles adhere together 
and build up a stable bridge, between the two poles, the 
separate chains following the form o£ the lines of force (very 
approximately at least where the force is strong, though in 
weaker parts of the Held the disturbance of form arising 
from gravity may be considerable). On setting lire to the 
iron it becomes oxidised, and coheres so as to form a solid 
mass which reproduces the atructiire of the field of force. 
' "We may then remove the slag, and, by making sections of 
"l, follow out the structure of the field. 

('«) Fixation In/ imbeddinif in i/elaline.— Let coarse iron 

rtictes be imbedded in a semi-fluid body, such as gelatine, 

Arhich does not interfere with the rotation of the ]iarticles 

I with their displacement through small distances, and 

Hiving the whole exposed to the influence of a magnet, 

r the gelatine to harden, 

ySxperimeHt 17.— Suspend a horse -shoe magnet with its poles 
luting downwards, and arrcinge a card-board box so that the 
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poles dip into it. Dissolve some fine transparent gelatine, then 
warm the solution and stir in a considerable quantity of iron 
filings. Any fine dust which may be present, and which would 
render the gelatine opaque, should be removed by sifting it away. 
The gelatine solution is now to be poured into the cardboard box, 
so as to surround entirely the lower part of the magnet, and there 
allowed to stiffen. 

On removing the cardboard box, and cutting away the 
outer layers of gelatine in which the filings are rusted, we obtain 
a transparent mass in which the course of the lines of force can 
be clearly followed from every side, especiaUy when a strong light 
is allowed to shine through. The iron filings in the interior of 
the mass do not rust very quickly. 

If the form of the lines of force is to be projected by means of 
the lantern, it is better to immerse the particles of iron in some 
viscous transparent fluid. 

Let ferrum rcdactmn be stirred into glycerine or paraffin 
oil, contained in a thin glass vessel, which is then placed hori- 
zontally in the beam of a lecture lantern, so that an image of 
the iron particles is projected on the screen. When a strong 
magnet is brought near, the particles arrange themselves along 
the lines of force ; and if a piece of soft iron be immersed in the 
trough, the lines of force are seen to become concentrated in its 
neigbbonrhood. 

20. Uniform magnetic field. — Generally speaking, the 
lines of force are curved ; but if we examine the field of a 
horse-shoe magnet, we find that there are places between 
the limbs of the horse-shoe where the course of the lines is 
very nearly rectilinear. Here they are evenly distributed 
with the same degree of closeness throughout the field. 
Fields of this kind are of great importance and are called 
* uniform fields.' 

Such fields arc similar to the earth's gravitational field within 
a restricted region, for example in a room ; there the weight of 
a body is everywhere the same, and at all points the direction of 
the force is vertical, the gravitational Unes of force being parallel 
to one another. 
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D. — Magnets with one degree of freedom 

All the magnets so far employed we have supposed to 
I held fixed. We shall now consider the case where the 
i joining the poles of the magnet is free to rotate in a 
lorizontal plane about its middle point. 

In the cose oE a horse-shoe magnet, this is accomplished by 
hauling it np by a thread attached to the middle of the bend. 
Bar magnets may be suspended by means of a brass loop furnished 
above with a hook to which a thread is attached, ihe adjustment 
being so made that the magnet swings freely in a horizontal plane. 
The Buepending threads must first be untwisted by leaving a 
weight saspended from them. Small light magnets (magnetio 
needles) are sometimes fitted at the middle with a cap in which a 
faollow piece of agate is set, so tbat the needle may be supported 
little friction as possible on a vertically directed steel 






We thus give to the magnet ' one degree of freedom,' as 
it is called ; that is to say : Oat of the infinitely numerous 
positions which the axis could occupy in space, we confine 
oarselveB to those (singly infinite in number) which the axis 
could occupy in a horizontal plane when one point of the 
magnet is fixed. Fiu-ther on we shall consider the efi'ect of 
giving more than one degree of liberty to the magnet, which 
we ehall suppose free to set with its asia in any direction, 
horizontal or otherwise ; the point of suspension alone being 
relatively to the earth's snrface. 

8onth-to-north direction of a freely turning magnet.— 

suspended by a thread or supported upon a steel 

,t, can turn freely in any direction in a horizontal 

but there is an experimental law, which is of funda- 

tai importance in regard to magnetic phenomena, and 

may be stated as follows : 
Jf tbeaxig of amagnfl is free to turn in ahorhonlal plane, 

aet itsel/in a determinate direction. 
If the magnet is displaced from this position, and left 
to move, it executes vibrations of gradually diminishing 
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amplitude, and finally comes to rest in the same position 
again. If we examine the phenomenon in relation to the 
points of the compass, we find that one pole points to 
the north (this is the ' north pole ' or north-seeking pole), 
the other pole to the south (south pole). This furnishes a 
means of specifying the poles of a magnet without ambi- 
guity, and of distinguishing one from the other. 

For example, we may verify in this way that in the method of 
magnetisation by double touch (§ 19 b) the end rubbed with the 
north pole of the exciting magnet becomes a south pole, and vice 
versa. 

The phenomenon of the south-to-north pointing of a suspended 
magnet was made known to the world in the seventeenth century, 
though as early as the year 121 a.d. it was mentioned in a 
Chinese dictionary (Peschel). 

We shall consider later the significance of the phenomenon 
as touching the physical constitution of our planet. 

We shall distinguish all north poles by red, and south poles 
by blue (cf. § 10). In order to render the polarity immediately 
recognisable in the figures, north poles are ordinarily shaded per- 
pendicularly to tlie magnetic axis, and south poles parallel to 
this axis (Aiky). 

Like poles aie those which tend to point in the same 
direction at any given place ; unlike poles are those which 
tend to point in opposite directions. 



TBB MOTOAl ACTION OF TWO SIAONETS 

, A. — Mechanical force eserled hy a_fixed upon a movable 
magnel. Direction of the lines of force 

Is this chapter we shall become acquamted with new pro- 
perties of the lines of force, relating to the etfects produced 
upon a movable magnet under their influence. For the 
present we leave out of account the system of lines of force 
arisioK from the movable pole, using this only to investi- 
gate the course of the lines of force in the field of a fixed 
ina^t't. 

•2H. One pole of a. long straight mov&bte bar magnet in tiie 
field of a fixed magnet ; mechanical effects, — We saw above 
(§ 21) that in long thin l)ar magnets {regularly magnetised) 
the magnetic effectiveness is concentrated almost exclusively 
at the ends. This fact enables us to subject a single pole 
to the influence of a lixed magnet, the movable bar magnet 
k-ing supposed made so long that the second pole lies 
out);ide the region where the field of the fixed magnet is 
aiipreciable. 

Exprriment 18. — To one end of a long strongly-magne- 
fised steel wire, a loop or eye of brass is affixed, so that the 
t.-el wire may be hang up by a thread, and will then rest 
Ti a vertical position with its lower end just above the 
Uhle. 

The Bteel vdre should not be too flexible, and must be made 
straight. The suspendiug thread must be untwisted, thin 
1 Dot too long, or the wire will too easily acquire an oscillatory 
It will be best, Indeed, to load the wire somewhat at its 
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lower extremity, which should also oarry a white paper cross so 
as to be easily visible from a distance. 

Upon the table magnets are placed, the corresponding 
line-of-force figures being formed upon a sheet of paper 
placed beneath them. It will be found that the magnets 
exert upon the lower end of the wire (which is freely mov- 
able in all horizontal directions) a force whose direction 
is determinate. This force produces a bodily displacement 
of the suspended magnet, which is caused to deviate more 
or less widely from its vertical position of rest. 

We proceed to investigate the nature of the mechanical 
force exerted on a magnet pole in some special cases. 

(a) The north pole 7i of the movable magnet being 
downwards, we bring under it : 

(a) The north pole N of a long powerful bar magnet ; 
the pole n will be repelled from all sides, and if we force it 
back to its original position, it will move away again as soon 
as we let go of it. Some amount of work, then, must be 
expended in forcing the pole n towards the pole N. 

If we examine the direction in which the pole n is dis- 
placed, we shall find that it is always coincident with that 
of the lines of force passing through N. 

The north pole N of a fixed inagnet always repels the north 
pole n of a movable magnet along the lines of force proceeding 
from N. 

Now turn the fixed magnet round, end for end, so that 

(fi) The south pole S is just beneath the movable pole 
n. The phenomena are completely reversed. There is a 
mechanical force urging the suspended wire towards the 
fixed magnet, and work must be expended in order to move 
the pole n out of the field of the pole S. The force to be 
overcome follows everywhere the direction of the lines of 
force. 

The south pole S oj a fixed magnet always attracts the north 
pole n of a movable magnet along the lines of force proceed- 
ing towards S. 

(b) Next reverse the direction of the suspended magnet, 
the attachment of the suspending fibre being transferred to 
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n, so that the south pole s is hanging downwajrds, and we 
shall have reversed the mechanical forces corresponding to 
the positions (a) and (_0) of the lixed magnet. 

The pole n will be attracted by the north pole N of 
another magnet, and repelled by the south pole 8. The 
direction of the displacement of « will in every case be 
along the line of force due to the fixed magnet and passing 
through the position of «. 

The phenomenon is thus a polar one in respect to each 
of the magnets concerned in the mutual attraction or re> 
pulsion. 

Erpt'ripifnt 19. — Place a short bar magnet with ite 
middle point beneath the movable magnet) so that ite 
indifferent zone is intersected by the vertical through the 
point of suspension of the steel wire. The wire leaves its 
vertical position, and moves towards one end of the bar 
magnet. If it is forced towards the other end, and then 
left free to move, it returns past the indifferent zone, back 
to the position it had when undisturbed, ita path following 
lAlie general direction of the lines of force (e/". fig. 4). The 
is always urged in the dii-ection from the pole N to 
ibe pole H of the fixed magnet ; the pole a, on the contrary, 
from S to N. 

Exjitriment 20. — If we bring a horae-shoe magnet into 
various positions beneath the movable pole, this latter is 
found to move in a manner similar to that observed in the 
last experiment. Between the limbs of the magnet, where 
the lines of force pass nearly straight from side to side, as 
well as in the space outside the magnet, where they bend 
round in wider and wider arcs (fig. 6), the displacement of 
the suspended wire follows the direction of the lines of force 
.\gain, for any given disposition of the iJsed magnet, the 
poleB n and s will be urged in opposite directions. 

Instead of freely suspending the steel wire by a thread, 

may allow it to Hoat (Weiler). 

Expf.nmf.nt 21. ^A long thin bar magnet, such as a 

tetised knitting needle, is stuck through a cork, which 

floated in a large vessel of water ; the needle dipping 
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vertically downward into the water, and having one pole or 
the other at the free surface. The upper pole is subjected 
to the influence of bar or horse-shoe magnets, placed upon 
the rim of the vessel. The needle moves in one direction 
or the other through the water, according to the end which 
is uppermost and the polarity of the fixed magnet ; the force 
exerted upon the pole being always in the direction of the 
lines of force. 

All the foregoing experiments support the following 
important conclusion : The lines of force have at every point 
a deterviinate direction, which is indicated by the different 
forces exerted upon north and south poles placed in the 
field. 

Contrariety of direction, such as we meet with here, is 
expressed by calling one direction positive ( + ) and the 
opposite direction negative ( — ) . As we inhabit the northern 
hemisphere of our planet, we shall reckon positively the 
force exerted upon a movable north pole placed in the 
magnetic field ; adopting the convention that the direction 
in which a line of force proceeds is that in which a moraUe 
north pole would he urged along it. 

If we examine the results obtained from the foregoing 
researches we see further that for all magnets the lines of 
force issue from the north pole, and pass through the field 
to the south pole, where they re-enter the magnet. 

We had already observed a contrariety of this kind in tiie 
properties of the two poles of a magnet, and employed the same 
notation as that just adopted to distinguish between the issuing 
and re-entering of lines of force. The experiments since carried 
out justify the step. The specification of the positive direction 
along the lines of force involves an arbitrary convention, but once 
this is agreed upon, the expression of all other relations is deter- 
minate. 

29. A short freely movable magnetic needle in the Add 
of a larger magnet. — Since the north pole n of a movable 
magnet tends to move in the direction of the lines of force, 
and the south pole in the opposite direction, a short mag- 
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iietic needle with the two poles close tr^ether will, if free to 
turn. Bet itself directly along a line of force. The liuea of 
force are in general curved, and the magnetic needle points 
along thf direction of the tangent at the place where it ia 
sitnatpd. 

The direction of the lines of force ia thus completely 
determinable at every point of the field ae the direction in 
which the asig of a short magnetic needle will point, the 
|K>sitive direction of the axis being from » to ». 

Exjierirmnt 22, — A good steel sewing needle ia suspended 
from a thin untwisted thread (preferably of fine ailli) so as to hang 
quite horizontal under the influence of gravity. To keep the 
thread from Blipping on the needle, it is fiistencd with sealing- 
wax. The needle is then to be magnetised by stroking it with 
other magnets, care being taken not to alter the point of suspen- 
sion. We have thus a magnetic needle with two degrees of 
freedom. It points north and south, and tbo polarity of the two 
ends {point and eye) ia to be noticed. 

If this needle is brought to various positions near to a piece 
o( lodestone, it always assumes a direction which coincides with 
that of the tangent to the line offeree passing through the point 
of suspension. At some places the point of the needle will be 
found to point towards the lodestone, at other places away &om 
it. Thus we may discover where the polarity of the lodestone is 
north -seeking, and where south -seeking. 

Snch ' exploring needles ' were used by Faraday, and 
are very nseful for determining the constitution of complex 
magnetic fields, being often more convenient than the iron- 

ig ])ictnres. 

We shall always indicate the direction of the lines of 
by ine&QS of the forefinger. 

In the lines of force we meet for the first time with a definitely 
specified direction, and ordinarily when we wish to indicate a 
direction, we use the forefinger of one hand or the other. In 
the field ot a magnet, then, we should have to bold the forefinger 
pointiDg away from the north pole towards the south pole. In all 
the models which we shall have to describe, the directions of the 
liitM of force will be indicated by white arrows (cut out of tin for 
nample, or out of white paper). 
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80. Exploration of the course of the lines of force. — Short 
magnets with one degree of freedom, such as needles freely 
taming on points, will serve to determine the course of the 
lines of force in a plane. 

Eooperiment 28. — Exploration of the lines of force of a large 
bar magnet — Let a strongly magnetised steel bar or a compound 
bar magnet be laid on a roll of drawing paper spread out hori- 
zontally, and then bring into various parts of the field a small 
magnetic needle, mounted on a low stand, so that its height above 
the paper is about equal to half the thickness of the bar magnet 
The needle will everywhere set itself in a determinate direction, 
which may be recorded by marking upon the paper the points 
vertically beneath the two ends of the needle, joining them by a 
line, and affixing an arrow-head to show in which sense (5, n) the' 
line is to be taken. If this operation is performed at many points 
the system of arrows will give a very clear idea of the course of 
the lines of force in the field. The results may afterwards be 
verified by means of iron filings. 

This method of recording isolated positions of the needle 
is in some measure incomplete, since it does not give 
directly the actual course of any single line. But if to the 
upper end of a lead pencil we attach a metal point, upon 
which a magnetic needle can turn freely in a horizontal 
plane, the course of a line of force may be followed through 
the field by so guiding the pencil that the projection of the 
needle on the paper is always tangential to the last drawn 
element of the curve. 

A very convenient and simple arrangement for this purpose 
is shown in fig. 7. A round brass foot a, whose under surface is 
plane, has a hole in the middle into which is inserted a brass tabe 
B, five centimetres long, and provided at its upper end with a 
needle-point c. Inside the tube is a piece of lead pencil d, which 
is pressed downwards by the spiral spring e, but is kept from 
falling out by a constriction of the lower end of the tube, only 
the point f being able to protrude. When the pencil is to be 
renewed, the top o of the tube can be removed. On the pointed 
end of o, the small bar-magnet a, with poles marked N and S, 
can turn freely in a horizontal plane. When not in use, the 
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instrument stands on a cork base, which has a small depression 
to receive the point f. 

If we desire to map out the lines of force of a magnet (for 
example, of a horse-shoe magnet), we place it over a sheet of 
paper, supporting it on a wooden block so as 
to raise its * median plane' to the same 
height as the magnetic needle g. By looking 
vertically down upon g, it is easy so to 
move the foot a, that the tangent to its path 
is always parallel to g. We have thus a 
very fairly accurate graphic construction for 
the course of a line of force, so far as it 
corresponds to the median plane of the 
magnet under examination. 

One of the most comprehensive collec- 
tions of such systems of curves, for magnets 
of the most various forms (bar-, horse-shoe- 
and ring-magnets) was brought out in 1844, 
by J. £. Uebgeb, with a preface by Ebman. 
It was published by £. P5nicke and Son, 
of Leipzig, and contains thirty-seven large 
diagrams of lines of force, in thirty-one folio 
plates. 

Specification of the magnetic force as a directed quantity. — 
Two data are necessary for the complete specification of 
the effect produced upon a movable pole when placed in a 
magnetic field. 

(1) A determinate direction. — This will be at each point 
coincident with that of the lines of force passing through 
the point, and is to be determined by drawing the corre- 
sponding tangent to the line of force, or more simply by 
taking an element of the curve which includes the point 
itself and is short enough to be regarded as straight. The 
complete specification of a direction includes also a deter- 
minate sense. Lines of force at a given position in space 
may lie along the same curve and yet differ from one another 
in direction, a north-seeking pole being urged one way along 
the one line of force, and the contrary way along the other. 
It is therefore essential to know the sense in which a line of 
force proceeds, as well as the form of the curve which it follows. 
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(2) A determinate strength. — ^We have already seen that 
the magnetic effects in the more remote parts of the field 
are weaker than those in the neighbourhood of the poles. 
We shall learn later from quantitative experiments that the 
same is true of the mechanical force exerted upon a movable 
pole. Thus the effects observed at different places in the 
same field differ also in intensity. 

Quantities which have direction (including sense) and 
magnitude are called ' vectors ' ; they may be represented 
geometrically by a straight line of definite length drawn from 
a point in a definite direction. The magnetic force is a vector, 
or directed quantity. 

The simplest vector quantity is the displacement of a point 
from one position to another along a straight line of determinate 
length drawn in a determinate direction; hence the name 
{vehere=io carry). Velocity and acceleration are also vectors. 
The part played by vector quantities in physics is very important. 
We shall find that rotations about axes are also included in the 
same category. 

82. Faraday's representation of the distribution of magnetic 
force by means of the lines of force. — The lines of force furnish 
us with sufficient data for the complete determination of 
the magnetic force at each point of the field. The course 
followed by the lines shows immediately the direction of the 
force ; while by introducing a movable north pole into 
the field, we can discover which is the positive sense along 
any line of force. It would seem, perhaps, more difficult to 
express the magnitude of the magnetic force by means of 
the distribution of lines. But the density or closeness with 
which these lines are packed together in any given part of the 
field may be made to furnish a measure of the intensity of the 
corresponding force. This density is most simply measured 
by the number of lines of force intersecting some area whose 
plane is at right angles to their course, for example, the num- 
ber of lines per square centimetre ; this last-named quan- 
tity being called the field intensity at the corresponding point. 

It will be shown later on that this mode of representation 
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B to an absolute and not merel)' to a relative measure of the 
magDstic force. As the principle of the method is somewhat 
nataiiiiliar, we shall here introdace a simple example which may 
help to make it clearer. 
^^^ Expeiimevt 24. — Examination of the distTtlnUioii of the lines 
^^m force in three fftnterts ioru.— Cut down upon one of the gelatine 
^Hbcks described In S 25, and count the lines of force which inter- 
sect the different sections. 

In the neighbourhood of the pole of the magnet, a square 
centimetre of surface, taken perpendicularly to the direclioa of 
the lines of force, will be marked with many points where these 
lines intereect it (considerable strength of field) ; while in places 
more remote from the pole the intersections per square centi- 
metre will be few (small strength of lield). The numbers thus 
obtained are not directly comparable, because the formation of 
the chains of iron filings is influenced by numerous accidental 
circumstances ; ihe metliod will only become exact when we 
suppose the lines of force to be built up and dJatributed according 
to a definite law. The example is merely intended to illustrate 
ihe possibility of using the method to show graphically the 
aitnde of the magnetic force. 



B.—Mechameni actum between two vtocaUe vimjnets. 

We shall next consider the case where two magnets, 
Ajeot to one another's influence, are both movable. One 
I tfiem («,) we shall suppose to have one degree of freedom, 
instraints imposed upon it being such that it can only 
ne to and fro in the direction of its axis, or at right 
Ugles to it ; or we shall suppose it suspended by a thread 
or mounted on a needle-point, so that it can turn freely in 
a horizontal plane. In its position of equilibrium in the 
last' mentioned case, it will point north and south. The 
second magnet is to be entirely free ; it is to be held in the 
band, so that it can be approached to the first magnet from 
every possible side. 

We shall now dispense with the condition that the dis- 
tance from pole to pole of a magnet is to be very great ; on 
the contrary we eball supjiose both pairs of poles to take 
part u) the effects observed, and shall seek to determine how 
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the lines of force of the one magnet are influenced by those 
of the other. 

88. Reciprocal action of the fieldf of two neighboiiiing 
coaxal bar magnets. — To render a bar magnet freely movable 
in the direction of its own axis, it is placed in a little boat 
made of sheet-brass (fig. 8) and suspended by threads from 
the ceiling. 

A rectangular piece of sheet brass about 12 cm. long is bent 
round the bar magnet mi, which is about 25 cm. in length and 
of circular section. At the four comers S-shaped hooks are in- 
serted into holes drilled in the brass. The hooks are fastened to 
long thin threads, which are passed in pairs over other hoob 
fixed in the ceiling. Beneath one end of the bar magnet is a 
block of wood K, which carries a pointer Z. 

Ed'periment 25. — Let the pole n of the magnet m^ be 
brought axially towards the pole n of m^; m^ recedes from 
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^/tj, as indicated in the figure by the arrows. If the pole « 
of m.^ is approached to the pole « of 7/tj, a similar repulsion 
is observed. The receding of the magnet m^^ causes it to 
rise somewhat above its original height, so that a certain 
amount of work is necessarily done against gravity. 

The field due to a magnet-pole is in some degree tw- 
pcnetrahlc by the like pole of another magnet. 

When wo stretch out our hand, and suddenly feel a resist- 
ance to its movement, we say that there is ' something there.' 
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To tbia something, which resists the penetration of other bodies 
into the space which it occupies, we give the DBjne of ' mutter.' 
The effect observed is also summed up by saying that the region 
is question is filled with a certain form of energy, which resists 
ft diminution of volume. The knowledge that a magnetio field 
is ft region filled with energy of a special kind is of very great 
importance. 

The phenomenoQ observed in our experiment is most 
simply deBcribed by saying that the fields due to })oles of the 
tame name repel one avolher. 

Experimi^nl 26. — Let the pole s of m, be brought near to 
the pole H of m , and Wee verm : the magnets will be attracted 
together. Thf fitUa due tu jiotes of miUkc name attract one 
another provided they are brought near enough to exert 
nmtiinl inlinence. The masses of the bars themselves have 
no part in the mutual action ; the origin of the effect must 
lie entirely in the lines of force emerging from or converging 
to the poles ; for in all the foregoing experiments these have 
shown themselves to be the true cause of magnetic effects. 
The masses of ' mSgiietic matter ' thus appear to be in- 
separably attached to their lines of force, so that mechanical 
attractions and repulsions are exerted between the two 
magnets. 

Experiment 27.— Between the two mutually attracting 
or repelling magnets interpose successively a number of 
Efreens made of different substances : cai'dboard, wood, glass, 
bruBS and iron. Through all hut the last the action is 
transmitted without perceptible change : the iron, however, 
screens each magnet almost entirely from the influence of 
tbe other. 

3-1. Course of tbe lines of force in the field of two neig'h- 
boiiring coaxal magnets ; representation of the pressures and 
t«iisions in the field— The mechanical forces described in the 
last paraj^raph will be more easily understood if we consider 
the changes of form exi>erienced by the two superposed 
fields. In order to see these conveniently, we form tbe line- 
u diagram in a plane- parallel to the axis of two coaxal 
magncti. 
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For the prodncUoD of the fcdlowing line-of-foice figoies, w 
may m&ke nee of a board about 2 or 8 cm. thick, 20 cm. long, 
and 16 cm. wide, protected agaimt 
warping by croBS-ribe. In thii 
grooves are to be ent, of neb 
breadth uid depth that the nugneti 
to be examined, when fitted into 
them, may lie Qusii with the upper 
face of the board. The grooves an 
arranged as in fig. 9. In the oentnl 
longitudinal groove a a, the two 
bar magnets he coaxally ; while in the two grooves bi and (| 
the; can lie parallel, and in the groove c perpendicular to one 
another. Over all the sheet of paper is laid. 

For the purpose of compariBon it will be well oooe 
more to form the line-of-force diagram (fig. 4, § 21) corre- 
eponding to one only of the two magnets (which are sappoBed 
to be as nearly eqaal in strength ae possible). On forming 
subsequently the line-of-force figures for the field Burroond* 
ing the two magnetfl, the extent to which the lines of force 
diverge in issuing from each of the poles should be wan- 
pared with what is observed in the case of a single isohited 
pole. 

(a) Like pnles turned toiiartU one another (fig. 10).— The 
lines of force proceeding from a pole «i of the magnet m, 
are bent back cm 
encountering thofle 
which proceed from 
the neighbouriog like 
pole Hj of the other 
magnet m,, Thej 
curve sharply round, 
and in the more re- 
mote parts of the field 
become more and 
more nearly parallel 
to one another. The 
divergence of the lines of force has thus become much 
greater than it was in the case of a single isolated pole 
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(fig. 4). There is one place, J, in. the field which ie free 
(rom lines of force, and here consequently the resultant 
force vauishes, the effect due to one pole being nentraliaed 
by that due to the other ; a short magnetic needle placed 
'■1 this part of the field would thus he subject to no 
Erecting inflaence, and would behave quite independently 
"I the neighbouring magnetised bodies. The point J is 
culled an indifferent point or ' zero point.* 

Bometimes the directing influence of a magnet at a place 
occupied tiy a magnetic needle maj' need to be greatly diminished. 
This i3 accomplished, as in the case juat diaousBctl, by bringing 
near the like pole of an auxiliary magneti which causes a greater 
diTergence of the lines of force. The needle is then said to be 
utaticised, n plan often ttdopted in magnetic measuring instru- 
ments, in order to increase their BensitiveDcsB. 



The deformation of the field common to the two r 
nets, taken in conjunction with the fact that these n 
repel one anutiier (as indicated in the figure by the arrows), 
leads us to the conclusion that (Ac lines of jhrve repel one 
another perpendicularly to their own direction. 

The significance of the lines of force is chiefly directional, but 
they also express a certain condition of the medium through which 
they pass. It may be mentioned here that the condition in ques- 
tion is one in which there is a pressure exerted perpendicularly 
to the direction of the lines of force. This was the conclusion at 
which Faraday arrived, (Compare Maxwell's menioii' ' On phyai- 
-fCBl lines of force. 'J 

H If we assume, therefore, that in the medium transmitting 

rSugnetic actions there is a pressure perpendicular to the 

megnetic lines of force, the line-of-force diagram shows that 

the two poles n, and n, will repel one another. Hence the 

meolianical force observed in experiment 25. 

IkAocoiding to the older conception of magnetic phenomena, 
m Beat of the effects was to be sought in the poles, where certain 
ypotbetJcaJ fluids, or so-called magnetic masses, were considered 
to exist. These were supposed to exert upon one another a direct 
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' action at a distance,' without any iaterveDtion of a continiioDB 
connecting medium. The medium, however, playa a f andamental 
part in the phenomena, a fact which experiment 27 helps to 
illnBtrate. The most important distinotion between the new con- 
ception and the old lies in the transference of the seat of mag- 
netic phenomena from the poles to the fields which gnnoiind 
them. 

(b) Unlike pities turned towards one another (fig. 11).— 
The lines of force proceeding from c pole n, of a magnet 
»t, bend round and 
unite with the lines 
which terminate at 
the neighbouring pole 
8j of the other magnet 
m,. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the axis 
of the diagram, the 
lines are only slightly 
carved, but in the 
more oatlying parts 
of the field they are 
more ami more spread apart, and pass in wide curves 
from one pole to the other. Accordingly the lines ot 
force passinj; from the first pole », to the second pole *, 
are eHpccially closely crowded together. They are less 
spread out from one another, and much less curved than 
if either mnRiiet were present alone, and uninfluenced 
by the other (compare fig. 4). There is a mechanical force 
urging the two magnets together, as indicated by the 
arrows. It follows then, that, in addition to the pressure 
across the lines of force, there must be a tension along 
them. If the lijies of force passing from n, to «, have a 
tendency to shorten in their own direction, like stretched 
rubber cordn whose ends are attached to these poles, there 
will rOKult n mutual attraction, such as we actually observe. 
The crosa-presKure which the separate lines of force exert 
upon one another keeps tliese lines from shrinking up, and 
passing across by the shortest path from n, to s,. 
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1 the older hypothesis we should simply say that the two 
■pefes, endowed with difTerent nmgnetio fluids, attracted one 
nnother at a distance. Faraday did not believe in such centres 
of attraction -at-a -distance. Uis description of the phenomenon 
in terms of the lines of force was much more complete. 

We prefer to avoid the terms ' attraction ' and ' repul- 
sion ' of magnetic poles, directing our attention rather to 
the state of stress in the medium, the pressure across the 
lines of force, and the tension along them ; for herein lies 
the es&ential basis of all our subsequent conceptions. 

By supposing a11 magnetic processes to have their seat in the 
field, we gei rid of a difficulty of conception inherent in the older 
theory, that ejects were produced by something at places where 
it was not. Action at a distance is now replaced by a continuoas 
transmiesion of stress throngh a medium. All media are capable 
of transmitting magnetic influences, as Faraday proved ; that is, 
they can take up and propagate that type of stress which consti- 
tittes the fifeld. We can even avoid, then, introducing into our 
conceptions another hypothetical substance^the so-called ether. 
It can be shown that all regions which we are able to investigate 
are filled with matter. For example, a Torricellian vacuum, 
above the mercm^- in a good barometer which has been well boiled 
out, still contains so much vapour of mercury and glass, that even 
here we do not need to invoice the aid of any special medium for 
the transmission of the stresses which constitute the magnetic 
field. 

[Bat as the transmission of magnetic effects does not 
become perceptibly less as the number of molecnles per unit 
volume is reduced, we must suppose that the principal 
transmissive agent is something other than the molecules.] 

35. Xntnal action of two long bar magnets placed side by 
tide ; liaea of force in bipolar magnetic fields. — We proceed to 
experiments with two long bar magnets fixed side by side 
in a vertical position. The action of their extreme ends 
can be fully examined, and when the bars are long enough 
WG shall be dealing with a magnetic field which is deter- 
mined wholly hy two poles occupying a limited portion of 
space, and in cfUled a ' bipolar ' field. 
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For the production of figs. 12 and 18 two bar i 
used, SO cm. long, 1 cm. thick, and mognetiaed to the same extent. 
These could be fixed in a vertical position at different 4'''>t*ti«M 
from one another in a wooden stand 60 cm. in height and haring 
a base and a cover ; the two poles which were tnmed nppermoit 
being like or unlike as desired. . 





(a) Field due to two unlike jx>let (fig. 12). The linea of 
force isHuing Erom the one pole n will be absorbed by the 
unlike pole « of the other magnet, as ia seen on compariacm 
with the radially spretvding lines in a unipolar field (fig. fi). 
Even the more outlying lines pass round finally to the 
south pole. 

The helping up of iron filings around n and e, and the eiist- 
ence of iiei(;bbouring bore patches, is due to oauses alieadj 

explained in i^ ^1. 

(b) Field (hie to tico like poles (fig. IS). — The lines offeree 
proceeding from a pole n curve back on encountering those 
which issue from the corresponding pole n of the other 
magnet. The figure clearly shows how this repulaive force 
affects the whole system of linea ; the chains of filings nm 
everywhere outwards. Between the two poles there is i 
place J, entirely free from lines of force — a so-called ' xero 
point.' 

Since there is a tension along the lines of fc^oe, it fiilloin 
that the nnlike poles of fig. 12 must tend to af^roaoh one 
another ; they thus appear to attract one another in k 
direction perpendicular to the axes of the bars. On the 
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r hand the presaure peritendicular to the lines of force 
ttkOBt cause in the like poles of fig. 18 a tendency to recede 
further from one another, so that there appears to be a 
repulsiTe force hetween them. Here, then, we have the rule 
of attraction and repulsion between two isolated poles 
illustrated by means of the iron-liling figures. 

We have now, in some measure, arrived at an explana- 
tion of the mechanical forces which were described in the 
tirBtpart (.1) of this chapter. Since a north i>olo k eraits 
lines of force, it will be attracted by a south pole s (fig. 12) 
and if free will move ap into contact with it. It will be 
rei>eUcd, however, in the direction of the lines of force by a 
fixed north-seeking pole N, since the lines of force due to N 
and B encounter one another as they are proceeding in 
opposite directions (fig. 13). Exactly the reverse of this 
holds good for the south pole S. Thus if a north-pole is 
brought into the field of a fixed magnet, it tends to move 
along the positive direction of the lines of force, while a 
south pole tends to move in the contrary sense, 

S6. Sources and sinkB ui magnetic fields of force. — In 
describing the diagrams of lines of force, we have repeatedly 
used expressions which are borrowed from the subject of 
fluid motion. We have spoken of a dow of lines of force, 
and have referred to such lines as issuing from the north 
pole and entering the south pole. We must now deal more 
rigorously with the very important conception of a flux of 
the lines of force, or, more shortly, flux of force, to which 
this nomenclature corresponds. The expressions in question 
are only used figuratively, and in this light they were 
regarded by Faraday and Maxwell, with whom they origi- 
nated. We do not assume that there is really anything 
whidi flows along the lines of force. The analogy, however, 
is very remarkable, as a glance at fig. 12 will show. The 
distribution of lines of force through the field is exactly 
simiiar to that of the stream-lines of a fluid, when n is the 
extremity of a tube emitting fluid, and s the extremity of 
another tube through which fluid is carried off at an equal 
rate. The point n, from which lines of force emerge into 
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the field, is called a source of lines of force, or simply s 
'source.' The point s, where the lines of force leave the 
field and enter the magnet, is called a ' sink.' In accordance 
with § 28 we are to regard every nort}i-geekinq-poU tu a 
source, ajul every sotUh-ieekiag pole as a sink. 

These convenient and Huggeative terms are dne to Uaxwell. 
They furnish ns with & purely kinematieal analogne for the polar 
properties of a me-gnet. 

Apparatm for representing the sources and smks in a mag- 
netic field {Hg. 14). — A shallow circular trough a, about 40om.in 
diameter, provided with a rim, and having a conical base, is fitted 




with two tubes, n (diameter 8 cm.) and o (diameter 2-6 em.]. 
The trough stands on three legs, made of stripe of sheet metal 
A receiver d is attached to c by means of a piece of robber tabe, 
and into the second tubulure of D a wide glass tube e'Ib inserted 
through a rubber stopper. On the inner end of b within the 
receiver is fitted a piece of rubber tube, conBtricted at the further 
end, which is bent downwards. The receiver is half filled with 
sawdust. 

If a strong stream of water is now allowed to enter the reoeiver 
through a, e, f, it will carry with it some of the sawdust (which 
when wet through tends to collect at the bottom of the receiver). 
The sawdust will thns be carried through the tube o into (he 
trough A, and will enable as to follow quite clearly the conrse of 
the separate stream-lines, which spread out from the ' sooroe ' 
(much as the lines of force spread out from the north pole *, 
fig. 12), and curve round till they all converge to the ' sink ' s, 
which they enter, as the lines of force eater the aoath pole t. 
The water passing down through b is led away by the rubber 
tube H. 
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87- The field between two parallel bar magnete. — Let qb 
inveeUgate the field due to two bar magnets, placed side by 
aide npoo a horizontal plane with their axes parallel. In 
this case also it ma; be se€n that the pressureB and tensions 
in the field arc sufficient to aci^ount for the observed me- 
chanical action. 

Erjifrwifnt 28. — Lay two circular-cylindrical bar mag- 
nets side by side on a smooth plane surface ; they will roll 
toother if the poles nciu-est to one another are unlike, 
while in the contrary east; they will roll away from one 
another. 

The Une-of-foTce diofirama. (a) Unlike poles adjacent 
to one anotjier (fig. 15). — The lines of force proceeding from 
the poles n,.s, of the one magnet bend round till they 
reach the poles s, » of 
the other, and unite 
with the lines proteedmg 
from these latter pole^ 
tbns forming a conncc 
tion between the two 
bars, the lines of force 
ill the neighbourhood of 
the poles bpin^ nearly 
straight. Outside the 
Space between the mag j. ^ 

neta, the lines of force 

are bowed ont more and more widely owmg to the 
preasare perpendicular to their direction The figure 
sbowB that there will be a considerable force of attraction 
urging the two magnets togetbei This force is due not 
only to the poles at the extremities of the magnets but 
also to parts lymg nearer to the middles of the bars 
KB msy he seen from the sparsely distributed lines of force 
which thread their way across the inteivenmg space The 
only place, ■/, which is fre*" from Imes of force is where 
the lines from the mdifferent zones i and \ become 
parallel to one another If we consider the distribution of 
the lines of force in three dimensions as given by fig 15 in 
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combination with fig. 5, we ace that the poeitiona where tha 
inflaeDces from the four sides ueatraliBe one another all lis 
on a straight line through -/, perpendicular to the plane of 
the paper. A large proportion of the lines of force lie in 
the space between the two bars ; a comparison of tbeir 
distribution here with that observed in the case of a single 
bar magnet (fig. 4) ehowB how they have become concen- 
trated within thia spa«e. Even the lineR which pass from 
the ends of the magnets to the outer parta of the field ate 
much less bowed out, and lie much nearer to the middle of 
the diagram. 

(f>) Like pules adjacent to one another (iig. 16). — The lines 
of force proceeding from the poles n, and s. of the one 
magnet curve back on encountering those from the poles 
Wj and Sj of the other 
magnet. They largely 
avoid the space between 
the two magnets, ron- 
ning nearly parallel to 
one another along the 
middle line. Between 
each pair of like polei 
there will be an indif- 
ferent point (J", J"). 
Y,o. 10 Owing to the pressun 

across the direotion of 
the lines of force, the bars tend to move further apart. 
The same pressure drives the lines of force away from 
the space between the bars, and causes those in the onleT 
parts of the field to be bowed out more widely. 

It may perhaps seem possible that the magnetio effeota tta 
given place might become appreciable, through the lines of forM 
beiug propagated along chains of iron filings, extending as fiir ■■ 
the position in question. This, however, is not the case ; on tha 
contrary the magnetic force has at each point a determiaats mtg- 
nilude and a determinate direction in which the Ghngs set them- 
selves. The field will indeed be modified by the presence of thesoft 
iron particles, but only to a very alight extent. Fig. 17 shont 
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1 ihe Bame disposition of two bar magneta, with liie poles 
"i^Ciint to one another, just as they were used for the production 
^' Bg. 16. The lines of force. 
''OwHver, have not been devel- 
oped (by tapping the paper) aa 
^: a» ihe indifTerent points J' 
Wil J." But it viU be seen, 
Mspocially on comparison with 
the diagram corresponding to 
1 singlv bar magnet, bow the 
lines of fore? have been driven 
away from the space between 
the two bare. Thus tho Fm. it 

stmses are seen to bo pre- 

WDt, even when our chains of filings do not extend to the 
pomta.''.' /." 

BS. TraniverBe efFeob ', rotatory displacements. — We must 
now examine the disposition of the lines of force when two 
bar magnets are laid in the grooves u and c of the board 
{fig. 9) 80 as to have their axes at right angles lo one 
another, an extremity of one being not far removed from 
the middle of the other. The line-of-force diagram in a 
horizontal plane (t.c. in a plane parallel to the axes of the 
magnets) is shown in fig. 18. 

Tht! lines of force proceeding from the pole w, of the 
magnet m, pass mostly to the unlike pole », of the other 
magnet. From the pole /i, of this mafjnet they are driven 
away by the issuing lines of force which they encounter. 
Between h, and n., there is an indifferent point, where the 
magnetic force vanishes. Under the influence of the pres- 
aares and tensions in the field, the bar »(, in the iigtire 
ifl urged towards the right, as indicated by the arrow. On 
the rigbt hand, the lines of force with both ends attached 
to tbc magnet are striving to become shorter, and thus 
exerting a pnU ; while on the left hand a thrust is exerted 
by mntoal repulsion between the lines of force, which en- 
counter and turn away from one another. At the left aide 
there is on indifferent zone, or region of small magnetic 
force, extending obliquely upwards towards the right. 
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Experiment 29. — The vieekanical forcea. — Over one end 
of one of the magnets let a tightly-fitting collar be passed, 
the collar being provided with a hook so that the magoet 
may be able to bang vertically from a sospending thread. 
This magnet, on bringing near to it the middle of another 
magnet held in a horizontal position, will be attracted to- 
wards one pole, in accordance with the conrse followed bj 
tiie lines of force. 

ExperimentSQ. — One of the magnets in,, being supported 
at its middle upon a needle-point, or hang by a thread ao 
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as to turn freely in a horizontal plane, will come to rest 
pointing north and south. Now bring near the other 
magnet m,. 

(a) From the east or the west with one or other pole fore- 
most, its axis being always kept perpendicular to the position 
of rest of m„ and passing through the axis about which 
m-i rotates. First theorem (Gauss and Wbbbr) : a rotation 
akes place. This is easily explained by reference to the 
actions between the ends of the two magnets. 

(6) From the south or the north, with its asia perpen- 
dicnlar to the position of rest of m,, which should pass 
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through the middle of m,. Second theorem : rotations also 
take place. The; are less (by about half) tban in the pre- 
vioos case (a), for the same distance between the centres of 
the magnets, and as before their sense is determined by the 
disposition of the poles. 

These rotatory displacements are not to be referred to 
the matoal action of separate point-poles ; for, as fig. 16 
shows, it is not only the extreme ends of the magnets that 
take part in this effect, but nearly all parts of the bars, 
provided we do not restrict ourselves to the employment of 
very long and thin bar magnets, whose distance apart is 
considerable. 
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CHAPTER m 

MAGNETISM AS A TERRESTRIAL AND ASTRONOMICAL 

PHENOMENON 

The lodestone is almost the only natural body which is 
found to have magnetic properties, but these in turn can 
be communicated to pieces of steel by rubbing with the 
lodestone. It might seem as if magnetic effects were 
restricted to a very narrow range ; and so, before attempting 
to enter further into the essential nature of the phenomena, 
we shall show that they are of far greater interest and 
importance than our first observations would lead us to 
suppose. The earth itself is a magnet, and we live in its 
magnetic field. This field is not constant, but is subject to 
periodic variations, is convulsed by sudden changes of con- 
ditions, and is slowly and progressively altering its distri- 
bution. In the variations of the field we can recognise the 
influence of astronomical events, so that there would seem 
to be magnetic lines of force connecting our planet with 
other worlds. The knowledge of this fact gives to magnetic 
forces a universal interest and significance. 

A. — Magnetism as a terrestrial phenoinenofn 

39. The magnetic elements. — ^We have already mentioned 
(Chap. I., D) the north and south direction of a magnetic 
needle at rest, and as an effect of this kind is to be observed 
at nearly all places on the earth's surface, we must attribute 
it to some property of the planet, to some magnetic force 
which the earth as such calls into play. So Ceut, we have 
only made use of this terrestrial magnetism for determining 
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and specifying the polarity of our magnets, but it is now 
time to investigate more closely tlie course of the lines of 
force in terrestrial magnetic fields, and the data needed for 
their determination. For this purpose we make use of a 
magnetic needle freely movable in all directions, 

KTperimcnt 31, — Let a good unmagnetised steel needle 
be suspended in such a way that the weights of the two 
parts on either aide of the point of suspension balance one 
another. Then magnetise the needle by stroking it with 
another magnet, and having duly observed its polarity, let 
it turn freely in a place far enough removed from all arti- 
ficial magnetic fields. One end of the needle ia found to 
dip downwards — in our part of the world, the north-seeking 
end — the angle of dip being determinate, and the axis of 
the needle lying in a determinate vertical plane. If we 
take the needle to different parts of the room, keeping it 
sufficiently far from considerable masses of iron, ijuch as 
GtoveB, etc., the various positions taken up by the needle 
are paralli^l to one another, so that the field is sensibly 
uniform throughout the spEice which we have examined. 

(a) Direction of the lines nf force in the tartk'g magnetic 
Mil. — Our freely movable needle sets itself in the direction 
of the lines of force, for the complete specification of which 
direction we require to know two angular magnitudes. 

Exjierimetit 33,^Let the needle be suspended over a 
horizontal plane, on which a north-and-south line (geo- 
graphical meridian) has been marked out,' while a sheet of 
paper supported in a vertical plane is to be brought quite 
close to the needle, so as to be parallel to its length. The 
vertical plane thus determined has roughly, but by no 

' T)it< meridian maj be found with sulIiciGiit accuracy for onr preaent 
poipose as follows : a pin. which is Bluck in on upright position into a hori- 
EoaC&l plane, has attodied to it a card through which a small hole has been 
bored. ALoat the point terticAlly beneath the hole as centre, a naiiiber of 
cueiM arc drann upon the horizontal plane, and macks are madt at (hose 
point* where the circles are interEeoIed bj the path □! the son's image, a« it 
moTM over the plane. On anj given day, each circle will be inlereectad 
Ifioc, once before noon, and once aller.and the linedrain) from the centre ot 
the eiicUaMBstobisectthe corresponding arc is the meridiaa line required. 
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means accurately, a north -and-soath direction ; it makes 
a certain angle with the meridian plane — in Central Europe 
about 10° to 14^, the north-seeking end of the needle 
pointing west of the true north. This angle is called the 
magnetic declination, and the direction of the vertical plane 
through the axis of the needle the magnetic meridian at 
the place of observation. 

If we further mark upon the vertical sheet the direction 
of the needle, and, drawing also a horizontal line, measure 
the angle between the two (with a protractor, for example), 
the value obtained will be in central Europe about 60^-68°. 
This angle is called the inclination or dip. 

The direction of the lines of force in the earth's mag- 
netic field is determined at each place by the values of these 
two angles, the declination and the dip. 

(6) Sense of the lines of force. — Since a freely turning 
magnetic needle, whose axis is a line drawn from the south- 
seeking to the north-seeking pole, always sets itself in the 
direction of the lines of force, we see that in central Europe 
the lines of force of the earth's magnetic field deviate by 
about 60^ to 68° in a downward direction from the horizon- 
tal, and have also a slight westerly deviation from the 
soiith-to-north direction. 

We must therefore suppose that somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of the geographical north pole there is a 
* houth-seoking * magnetic pole ; otherwise our convention, 
which takes the north-pointing end of the magnetic needle 
to be a source of lines of force, would be in contradiction 
to the simple rule of attraction and repulsion between mag- 
netic poles. 

(c) Density of distribution of the lines of force. — For the 
complete specification of a magnetic field, we must further 
know how many lines of force per unit area intersect a 
surface perpendicular to their direction. This number 
furnishes a measure of the magnitude of the force or in- 
tensity of the field, and in this chapter methods will be 
described which enable us to determine it with accuracy. 
For the present it may suffice to mention that those 
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'"^'thods. applied to the earth's field in this part of the 
""rid, give, roughly 8x>eakiiig, one line of force to two square 
'•^Hti metres. 

The three qnantitic-s, declination, dip, and intensity 
(or 'total force'), are sufficient to determine completely 
liie magnetic field ; they are called the ' magnetic elements ' 
for the place of observation. 

40. Model of the lines of force in the earth's magnetlG 
Held. — It Ih important to obtain as definite a conception as 
jiiissibleof the course and disposition of the lines of force 
the earth's magnetic field, which pla^s a fundamental 
I art in certain induction phenomena to be described later. 
Ilic following model may serve to make the question 
clearer. 

Ou a foot F (fig. 19] is mounted a brass uprigbt h, which 
Carrit^H a circular wooden diac 10 cm, in diameter and 1 cm. thick, 
with an adjustment which enables the disc to be got at any desired 
inclination to the horizon, a semi- 
oirole o ^i-aduated in degrees being 
ftttacbed to the disc, and turning 
along with it. The index z, at- 
tached to II, gives the incUnation o( 
the disc lo (be vertical. One Hide k 
of the disc is painted red, the otber 
ddo .t blue. Through the disc, in 
the direction from s to n, thirty -ninn 
Ifnitttng- needles have been driven 
perpendicularly, then' positive ends 
{those on the side n) being furnishL'd 
with arrow-heads. The spacing 
_twtween the needles is as uniform 
I possible, ibo points wbere they 

r the disc being the centres and j,',^ |,i 

lar points of regular hexagons. 

n tlie area of the disc is about 78 sq. cm., there will be one 
needle through each 2 sq. cm. Let the model be turned about 
ita base until the needles are parallel to the magnetic meridian, 
the red side of the disc being towards the geographical north, 
and then let the thac bo tilted until it makes with the vertical an 
angle e^ual to the angle of dip, the positive ends of the needles 



between 

wb/i poHsil 

^Elerthe 

^ppUar 

Siaas till 
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pointing obliquely downwards. The angle made by the needles 
with the horizon will also be equal to the dip, and the model 
will then represent the uniform magnetic field of the earth. 

41. Horizontal component of the earth's magnetic field.— 
The needle described in § 89 is not altogether satisfactory 
for investigating the magnetic force due to the earth, 
chiefly owing to the uncertainty of the suspension. It is 
better to use a magnetic needle with only one degree of 
freedom— that is, freedom to rotate about a vertical axis. 
To avoid the dipping down of the north end of the needle, 
arising from the inclination of the magnetic force to the 
horizon, either the south end must be somewhat loaded, 
or the point of suspension must be placed somewhat 
nearer to the north end. Of the total magnetic force, 
which we will call T, only that component H, whose 
direction is horizontal, acts on the needle. If % denotes 
the inclination or dip, the relation between T and H is 
given by 

H=Tco8. i (1) 

Thus if one of these two quantities be given, the other can 
be immediately deduced, provided the dip is known. The 
value of the horizontal comix)nent H is therefore an impor- 
tant datum in relation to the earth's magnetic field. 

Experiment 33. — A small strongly magnetised steel bar 
is laid upon a fiat cork, which floats in a vessel of still 
water. The magnet, when at rest, points north and south, 
but it has no tendency to move bodily towards one side 
or the other of the vessel. The north-seeking end of the 
needle is attracted towards the north, the south-seeking 
end towards the south ; and the experiment shows that 
these two attractions are just equal to one another. 

The first compass was of this kind : a magnet upon a floating 
cork was used very early by the Chinese to guide them in their 
wanderings through the Steppes and Central Asia. 

Two forces of equal magnitude acting upon a body in 
directions which are parallel, but in contrary senses, are 
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said to constitute a couple. The forces exerted by the 
earth's field upon a magnet are tbue seen to be reducible 
to a couple. 

Model of ihc couple. — The bar vi (fig. 20), which represents 
the magnet, can turn freely about a metaJ point which projects 
from the block K. Hooks k k are fastened to the ends n a of the 
bar, and, by means of threads // attached to these, equal forces 
ate exerted on the bar by the weights g g. The threads pass over 



pullcyi! r r which are attached to blocks loaded with lead. The 
two blocks are so arranged that the thi'eada // run parallel to the 
magnetic meridian, k, to the south, and kj to the north. The 
weights <j 3 represent the two forces acting on nt, due to the earth's 
horizontal component of magnetic force. If the bar is disturbed 
from its position of rest, the two forces exerted upon it by the 
threads will bring it back into the meridian plane ; aud if it is 
rt-inoved from the block K it does not move as a whole either to 
tlie south or to the north. We shall make use of this simple 
model in Section II. 

42. Declination instruments, — These consist of two parts, 
the magnetic needle, which indicates the direction of the 
magnetic meridian, and Bonie arrangement for determining 
the geographical meridian. Id the simplest form the ob- 
serrer looks through a sight at a fixed mark which has 
been found by astronomical methods to be duo north or 
due Booth of the point of observation. In more accurate 
instraments, a telescope with cross-wires is employed, and 
if the telescope is mounted on graduated circles (altitude 
and azimuth), the geographical meridian may be determined 
' ilirect astronomical observation (e.g. by corresponding 

tndee). The line joining the poles does not always oo- 
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incide with that joining the extremities of the needle, and 
since it is only the latter line that can be directly observed 
(the positions of the poles being only approximately known) 
we have here a source of error, against which due precau- 
tion must be taken. The error in question will be eliminated 
if we turn the needle through two right angles about its own 
axis, and determine the positions of its extremities in the 
two positions. The mean of the two directions thus found 
is the true direction of the magnetic meridian. 

This can easily be made clear by means of a model. A piece 
of metal sheet is cut out in the form of an elongated rhombus to 
represent the needle, two holes being bored at points not on the 
longer diagonal to represent the poles. Two pins fixed in a board 
can be made to protrude through the holes, and the line joining 
these two pins corresponds to the direction of the meridian. The 
rhombus is to be so laid upon the board that the pins pass through 
the holes, and then taken up, turned upside down and replaced, 
so that each pin passes through the same hole as before. What- 
ever be the deviation of the diagonal of the rhombus from the 
line joining the pins in the one position, there will be an equal 
and opposite deviation in the other position. 

There is generally a graduated circle just beneath the 
points of the needle, and if the reading on this circle cor- 
responding to the geographical meridian is known, the 
declination is the difference between this and the mean of 
the readings obtained from the ends of the needle. 

More accurate values are obtained when a suspended 
bar-magnet is made to carry a converging lens at one end, 
and at the other end a pair of cross-wires, in a plane per- 
pendicular to the axis of the bar, and at a distance firom the 
lens equal to its focal length. On placing a telescope so as 
to sight through the lens from a little distance, the cross- 
wires may be distinctly focussed. If the observing telescope 
is provided with another pair of cross- wires, and can move 
over a graduated circle, the direction of the axis of the bar 
can be very accurately read. Since the magnetic axis does 
not in general coincide with the optic axis (the line joining 
the intersection of the cross-wires to the optic centre of the 
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lens), the bar must in this caae also be reversed in position, 
along with its attachments. Another method is to magn<!- 
tisc a steel tttbe longitudinally, and to fix at one end a lens 
of focai length equal to the length of the tnbe, at the other 
end a pair of cross-wires. The magnetic meridian is then 
determined by suspending this tube successively from two 
diametrically opposite points on the circle bisecting its 
length. 

43. The compass. — If the declination is known for any 
given place, we may conversely use the magnetic needle to 
determine the direction of the geographical meridian, and 
hence the four 'points of the compass.' A form of decli- 
nation-needle convenient for this purpose is the so-called 
compass -nee die. The needle moves over a circle divided 
into 3)10 degrees or (for miners) into twenty-four hours or 
(for seamen) into thirty-two points. The points correspond- 
ing to north, south, east, and west are generally marked 
more conspicuously than the rest. The instrument is en- 
elosed in a case, and is furnished with a contrivance, called 
an arrestment, which serves to lift the needle off the point 
when not in use. 

To the Italian Giovanni Gioja is due the device of 
attaching the needle to a tUvided circle, or a disc marked 
with the thirty-two points, thus producing the compass 
K) indispensable at sea. The needle (or system of needles), 
with the disc attached, turns upon a fised point within a 
case, which is closed by a glass plate. A fixed mark within 
the case gives the direction of the ship's head. Since the 
graduated disc is always maintained in the proper orienta- 
tion by the needle attached to it, the steersman can read 
off immediately on the gi'aduations the direction of the 
ship's head, that is, the direction in which he is steering. 
The compass usually hangs in a system of movable rings 
(Cardani's suspension), and its graduated disc floats npon 
alcohol, so as to be as little influenced as possible by the 
oecillations of the ship. 

^_44, Th« dip circle. — A magnetic needle is mounted so 
^Hft it can torn freely about a horizontal axis passing 
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throagb its centre of gravity. The axis is that of a thin 
steel bar with pointed ends working in jewelled bearings. 
If the vertical plane in which the needle turns be brought 
into coincidence with the magnetic meridian plane, the 
needle points obliquely downwards along the direction of 
the lines of force. A vertical divided circle enables the 
positions of the ends of the needle to be read off. The zero 
reading is set by means of a level or a plumb-line. To 
determine the dip accurately, it is necessary to reverse the 
needle, and take the mean of the readings obtained in the 
two positions. 

45. Equivalence of the earth's field to the field of an arti- 
fioial magnet ; astatic arrangements. — If the earth is really 
quite comparable to a magnet, the lines of force in the 
terrestrial magnetic field must be directly influenced by an 
ordinary permanent magnet, just as the lines due to another 
magnet would be. 

Experiment 84. — A large declination needle is suspended 
over a line which gives the direction of the magnetic meri- 
dian. At some height above, a large bar magnet is hung 
in a horizontal position by a strong untwisted thread which 
passes over a pulley, the centre of the bar magnet being 
vertically over that of the declination needle. Both magnets 
are dominated by the earth's magnetic field, so that their 
red ends point towards the north, their blue ends towards 
the south. The bar magnet is now gradually lowered ; the 
forces tending to bring back the needle into the magnetic 
meridian become weaker and weaker, till finally the needle 
appears to be no longer controlled by the earth's magnetic 
field, and turns right round. The effect of the earth^s mag- 
netism is neutralised by the influence of the bar magnet. 

The disposition of the lines of force is similar to that of fig. 16. 
The lines proceeding from the declination needle unite with those 
of the earth's field, but as the strong and same-way directed bar 
magnet is brought closer, these lines are more and more driven 
away, till finally they become so strongly curved downwards that 
they cease to unite with the lines of the earth's field, and become 
associated with those of the bar magnet ; then the needle turns 
round end for end. 
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It is very often neeful to partially eompGnsate the earth's 
field at t>if place occupied liy a needle, and to effect thia 
it is only neceBsary to place an auxiliary magnet in the 
magnetic meridian at a suitable distance. Thia procedure 
is called astatidginif the needle in the earth's field, or ren- 
dering it astatic. 

Another convenient method is to fasten together two 
magnets with their axes running in opposite directions, eo 
as to form an astatic pair of needles. If the needles are 
nearly equal in magnetic strength, the controlling effect 
due to the earth's magnutic field will he very small. 

46. Values of the magnetic elements at different plaoM; 
magnetic charts. — If we make determinations of the declina- 
tion, dip, and total magnetic force at various points of the 
earth's surface, we find different values from which the 
distribution may be deduced in accordance with definite 
laws. Generally speaking the further we go north or south 
from the equator the more markedly does the magnetic 
needle point downwards, the dip increasing with the latitude. 
In the northern hemisphere it is the north-seeking pole that 
points downwards ; in the southern hemisphere it is the 
south-seeking pole. In the neighbourhood of the equator 
the earth is encircled by a line at each point of which the 
needle sets itself hoiizontally, bo that the angle of dip is 
^flsro. This line ia called the ' magnetic equator,' and is 
^■Ot coincident with the geographical equator. There are 
HSbo points, one in the northern and one in the southern 
hemisphere, where the direction of the dipping-needle is 
exactly vertical. From the analogy to artificial magnets, 
these are called the ' magnetic poles of the earth.' They 
do not coincide with the geographical poles. The north 
magnetic pole is in 70'5° north lat. and 98'5'' west long, from 
Greenwich, a point in the North American Archipelago ; 
the south magnetic pole is about in 74° south lat. and 148° 
east long. The line joining these poles does not pass 
exactly through the centre of the earth. 

In order to realise more clearly the disposition of the lines of 
(otoe, we may maku use of a small globe of papier<mdche, within 
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which is placed a bar magnet in the direction of the magnetic 
axis of the earth. To explore the field, we may nse as before a 
piece of strongly magnetised steel wire, suspended from its middle 
point by a thin cocoon fibre, so as to have freedom to turn in all 
directions. If the enclosed magnet is sufficiently strong, the dis- 
turbance introduced by the influence of the earth's magnetism 
will be but small, the needle everywhere setting itself in the direc- 
tion of the lines of force which proceed from the globe. 

If we draw lines passing through all points for which 
the angle of dip has the same value, we obtain curves whose 
general disposition is not unlike that of the parallels of 
latitude. They do not, however, coincide with these latter, 
nor are they parallel to one another. They are called 

* isocliuic lines.' The isoclinic line for a dip of 0° is thus 
the magnetic equator. If lines are drawn joining the points 
of equal declination on the earth's surface, the so-called 

* isogenic ' lines are obtained. They are of great import- 
ance in navigation, since they render it possible to take 
account of the declination of the compass at each place. 
But there are other lines which hkve a greater interest for 
us, as indicating the distribution of terrestrial magnetic 
force ; if we follow always the direction in which the declina- 
tion needle points, either to the north or to the south, we 
shall necessarily arrive at a magnetic pole. (It is only at 
the poles themselves that the declination needle fails to take 
up any determinate position in azimuth.) In this way we 
obtain curves which give at each point the direction of the 
horizontal component of the earth's magnetic field, thus 
determining the magnetic meridian, which does not in 
general coincide with the geographical meridian. 

The intensity of the earth's field is least in the neigh- 
bourhood of the equator, and becomes greater towards the 
poles, though not according to any regular law. The places 
where the magnetic force is a maximum are not situated 
at the poles, but at some distance from them. The earth 
is thus seen to be an irregularly magnetised body. The 
variations of intensity or ' total force ' may be indicated by 
means of curves such that for all points on any one curve the 
' total force ' is the same. These are called isodynamic lines. 
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I 47. Dupontioa of the lineB of foroe in the epaoe sorroiud- 
ing the earth. —The magnetic field of the earth compriBes all 
space surrounding our planet, so far as we can detect in it 
any magnetic influence. The portion which we are able to 
explore is necessarily confined to a very thin shell over the 
earth's surface. Even when the magnetic needle is used 
by the miner, or is token up a mountain or in a balloon, 
the range of our direct observation is very small compared 
with the whole volume of the earth. It is apparently only 
the iiiirora hon-alia which can turniah us with any certain 
information as to the course of the lines of force in the 
higher regions of our atmosphere ; but we can obtain an 
approximate conception of them when we know the direc- 
tion in which the dipping-needle sets. 

We must picture the lines of force as emerging with 
considerable density in Victoria, South Australia. At 
greater distances from the south pole (magnetic north- 
eeeking pole), lines of force also emerge from the earth, bat 
less thickly, and with a component of direction towards the 
north. Still farther northwards we come to the indifferent 
zone of the terrestrial magnet, which is a somewhat broad 
band running equatorially ronnd the earth, After this 
there are regions where the lines of force from without re- 
enter the earth, somewhat few at first, and nearly horizontal 
in direction, bat always denser and more nearly vertical 
as we approach the north magnetic pole, which has the 
polarity we have called south-seeking. Finally when we 
reach this point, in the North American Archipelago, the 
lines of force have something like their greatest density of 
distribution, and run vertically downwards Into the body 
of the earth. 

The ilisposition of the lines of force along a magnetic meridinn 
may he illuatrated by means of a magnetised sphere, for the pro- 
dactioD ot which we must employ an ek-clric current, a phenom- 
enon to be described later. On the two halves of a soft iron 
sphere K, nbout 2 cm. in diameter (fig. 21 ) V-sbaped channels are 
cut, so that a covered copper wire 1 mm. in diameter can be wound 
on ; in the figure, only the cross -section 3 of the windings are 
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Bhonii. Tliese are snppoBed to nm from left to rif^t — tlut is. 
in the Beuse of the correspondmg nnmbers. The ends of the win 
are twisted together and are led off from the middle zone [tat 
example, from the centre of the figure, either above or below). Xvo 
brasB bemisphereB are fitted over the whole amngement, having 
only small notches cut in the rim to allow the conducting wine 
to pass through. 

The brass sphere with its contents represents the earth, the 
iron sphere representing the interior of the earth (the high mean 
density of the earth shows that heavy metals enter largely into 
its structure, and amongst these iron is probably widely distri- 
buted). The bmfis covering itself represents the region accessible 




to ue rock water mid air On sondmga current through the 
wind t gs the sphere bcco uos magnetised Now take a sheet of 
paper n nh ch a c rcular hole is cut large enough for the sphere 
to pass thro gh and arrange it horizontally so aa to coincide with 
a diametral plane of the sphere On forming the line-of-foite 
diagram by meai s of iron fihngs we obtain a very characteristic 
figure 

Fig 22 shows the line of force diagram m a plane through 
the axis of symmetry (perpendicular to the wmdmgs), u. in > 
magnetic meridian plane of the sphere. The white circular patch 
in the middle is the space occupied by the spbere E, in place of 
which we may imagine the earth. The short lines drawn obliquely 
> A tew ordinaty oells are BDfSaieat tor the [ffodnetion of the otumiL 
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inwards from the circumferBnce indicate Uie direction of tba 
eartb'8 axis. If the figure is to be projected, the sphere mugt be 
plaovd witbin a circular aperture {about 2 cm. in diameter) in a 
^laaa plftte, which is held horlzontalij, and bo as to coincide with 




a magnetic meridian plane ; the conducting wires, which pass 
away to one side, produce no sensible disturbance of the field, 
We shall afterwards have occasion to apeak o( the reaemblance 
between these figures and the corona of the aun. 

48. Variations in the magnetic oondition of the earth. — 
The system of lines of force is not invariably connected 
with the earth, but undergoes continuous changes. These 
changes affect all three ' magnetic elements ' at any given 
place, as well as the distribution of magnetic force all over 
the earth's sarface. The following variations have been 
difltiuguished : 

(a) Periodic rariatwns, which are repeated again and 
ag&in after the lapse of equal intervals of time. 8ome 
\-aria(iona of this Hud are related to the earth's rotation 
about its axis ; they have a diurnal period. The north- 
aeekitig end of the declination needle, in mean latitudes 
of the northern hemisphere, has an easterly displacement 
at nboQt eight o'clock in the morning, then as the morning 
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advances it slowly moves towards the west, attaining its 
greatest westward displacement between one and two o'clock 
in the afternoon, and then moving back towards its most 
easterly position, which is once more reached at ei^^t in 
the morning, the movement being slowest daring the night. 
The declination needle in the southern hemisphere 
experiences movements exactly opposite to these. At about 
nine in the morning the north-seeking end of the needle 
has its greatest westerly displacement, and it then moves 
eastwards mitil two or three in the afternoon. At the 
same time the dipping-needle shows corresponding periodic 
changes ; the dip increasing during the morning, and 
diminishing during the afternoon. A needle quite free to 
turn then would move in such a way that an obserrer 
looking along the positive direction of the axis (from south- 
seeking to north-seeking pole) would see the north-seeking 
pole describe a small closed curve in the sense in which 
clock hands move. The direction of the magnetic force 
through a given fixed point will accordingly describe a 
conical surface in the same sense. The deviations of the 
needle from its mean position are small, the angular dis- 
placement just described having an amplitude of only a few 
minutes. At the same time there are small changes in the 
density with which the lines of force are distributed, that 
is, the intensity is variable. 

The changes in the earth's field have further an annual 
period. In both hemispheres, the annual variation consists 
in an eastward displacement of the declination needle 
through a few tenths of a minute of arc when the sun is 
north of the equator {i.e. in our summer), and a westward 
displacement when the sun is in the southern hemisphere 
(in our winter). In both hemispheres, also, the dipping- 
needle shows an increase in the angle of dip during 
December and January, and a decrease from June to 
August. At all places on the earth's surfieuse the * total 
force * is greater from October to March than during the 
est of the year. 

(6) Sectdar variations. — The whole system of lines of 
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!, and consequently all the magnetic curves which serve 
to characterise the earth's field, are undergoing a slow pro- 
gressive change ; but it has not so far heen possible to 
determine whetlier this change will ultimately be reversed, 
so as to restore the former condition of things. It may be 
that the variations In question are periodic, the periods 
embracing hundreds of years. 

For example, the system of isogonic lines for Europe is 
moving slowly towards the west, the isogonics corresponding 
to higher values of the declination moving further out into 
the Atlantic Ocean, the westerly decHnation becoming 
slowly less in our part of the world (about six or seven 
minutes of arc in the course of a year). The magnetic 
equator is continuously shifting from east to west, and with 
it the whole system of isocUnic lines, the angle of dip 
throughout Em-ope gradually decreasing. The total mag- 
netic force or intensity at any given place is also changing ; 
at some places it is becoming greater, at others it ia becoming 
less. 

(c) Transitory or sudden variations.— 'Shem occur in 
response to no apparent cause, and produce ' disturbances ' 
of the whole system of lines of force. Such disturbances 
often affect large portions of the earth's surface. Though 
they may in many cases be produced by earthquakes and 
other terrestrial events, they are also directly influenced by 
eitra-terrestrial causes, and will accordingly be considered 
under Ji. 

4!). Lnmuioiui phenomena of the poles. — Very closely con- 
nected with the earth's system of magnetic lines of force 
aruthe luminous phenomena which at certain times produce 
an illumination of the upper layers of the atmosphere in 
both polar regions, often on a very magnificent scale. They 
are a direct visible expression of the magnetic condition 
of the earth, and are so especially related to the variations 
of this condition that they were justly called by Humboldt 
'magnetic tempests' (magiielitch'^ Ungeu-itter). When a 
mogntttic storm passes over the earth, and the magnetic 
needles are set trembling, the lights at the northern and 
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southern poles, at no time quite extinguished, become 
especially brilliant. 

The luminous phenomena are very varied in form, and 
may be classed under the following heads : 

1. The best known form is the so-called * northern 
lights ' or ' southern lights ' (aurora borealiSf or australis), 
and consists of luminous streamers, whose light varies 
greatly in colour, from red and orange on the one hand to 
yellow or green on the other. These streamers flicker un- 
steadily to and fro, passing downwards from the higher and 
more rarefied regions of the atmosphere, and vice vena, 

2. Numerous and careful observations have established 
the fact that the streamers or rays of the aurora are every- 
where nearly coincident in direction with the magnetic lines 
of force. The separate rays have therefore the form shown 
in fig. 22. 

8. This luminosity along the lines of force does not, 
however, occur everywhere to the same extent. It is 
strongest of all over a ring, or, according to Nordenskjold, 
over two concentric rings, which surround the pole some- 
what excentrically. Within these rings, where the lines of 
force run nearly vertically and lie most thickly together, 
the rays are absent. They thus surround the magnetic 
axis of the earth like two candle-rings, whose profile follows 
the direction of the lines of force. 

This disposition of luminescent particles of our atmos- 
phere serves to account for a number of characteristic 
features of the polar light. 

(a) The occurrence of points of convergence. — If we are 
within a region where there is luminosity along the lines of 
force, we see, on all sides of us, rays or streamers reaching 
up into the sky. Since the lines of force within the range 
of our observation from any given spot are sensibly parallel 
to one another, they appear to us to converge to a vanish- 
ing point overhead ; just as the rails of along, straight rail- 
road appear to converge towards a distant point. Thus 
there seems to us to be a point in the sky (the corona) from 
which the rays diverge. 
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The luminous bow and the dark segment. - If we are 
r the boundary of a region in the highest atmospheric 
ffB of which luminous phenomena are obeervable, we 
ikll only see that portion of the himinoua ring which is 
neaveat to as, api^earing as a bright band over the horizon. 
I'rom this band luminous streamers are given off, but do 
not converge to a vanishing point (that point of the beavens 
towards which the south-seeking or north-seeking end of 
the dipping-needle points). Since the luminous ring, which 
we have compared to a candle-ring, does not extend right 
down to the earth, but ends high up in the atmosphere, we 
are able to see through into the non-luminous inner space, 
which appears dark by contrast. This explains the especial 
darkness of the sky which is observed just below the luminous 
bow, and is called the dark segment. 

((•) The ttreamer form.-^H the luminosity extends 
over only a few bundles of lines of force, we shall see a 
number of narrow, parallel stripes, reaching downwards 
from the sky. If a magnetic storm passes over the earth, 
the lines of force will wave to and fro like the stalks in a 
L-ornheld, the bands of light swelling and bellying out as if 
blown by the wind ; an effect noticed by many observers. 

id) Visibility of the polar UgkU — The polar light, as we 
have already mentioned, is not most frequent over the 
toagnetie [ralea of the earth, but is chiefly to be noticed in 
cloeed curves which siu-rouud the magnetic poles at a 
greater or less distance. If we draw a line through those 
points for which the relative frequency of the polar light is 
the same — that is, if we construct the so-called isochasmic 
lines (Fbitz) — we observe that towards the magnetic pole 
I ™ibihty gradually increases, but before the pole ia 
' hed it very quickly decreases again, so that at the pole 
the luminous phenomena are much rarer than in 
t lower latitudes. The curve of greatest frequency 
udiiig the North Pole can be drawn with considerable 
wy ; that corresponding to the South Pole has also 
1 constructed, though the data furuiBhed by observation 
1 this case very scanty. 
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B, — Magnetism as an extrorterrestrial influence 

^[agnetic effects of extra-terrestrial origin cannot be 
directly recognised, but the variable magnetic condition of 
our earth shows conclusively the part which they play. Id 
particular, the so-called disturbances of the earth's magnetic 
lines of force clearly point to the influence of other heavenly 
bodies. Thus magnetism is a universal bond which unites 
world to world. 

50. Influence of the sun on the magnetic elements of tiie 
earth. — Above all, it is the sun, the central body of our 
planetary system, which exerts a magnetic influence on the 
earth. The effect is not a thermal one, which thus indirectly 
modifies the distribution of the lines of force, but a direct 
magnetic effect due to the sun itself, for the variations do 
not correspond to the changes of temperature (which, as we 
know, lag considerably behind the apparent motion of the 
sun), but follow the position of the sun without retardation. 

There are three phenomena which produce sensible 
variations in the magnetic elements of the earth's field : 

(a) Period of the annual revolution of the earth aJlnyut the 
sun, — \Mien it is winter in our hemisphere, the earth, 
moving in its elliptical orbit, is nearer to the sun than in 
summer. At the same time the dip and total force through- 
out both hemispheres have a somewhat augmented value. 
Thus, when the earth is nearer to the sun, the lines of force 
enter and leave the body of the earth more nearly vertically, 
and are more closely crowded together. In both hemi- 
spheres also a part of the variation of the declination-angle 
follows the annual changes in the relative positions of sun 
and earth. 

(/>) Period of the sun' a rotation. — The sun rotates about 
an axis in the same sense as the earth, the period of a 
complete rotation being twenty-four and a half days ; but 
since the earth at the same time is travelling round the 
sun, it is twenty-six days before the sun presents once more 
the same aspect to the earth. Both the horizontal mag- 
netic force and the daily variation of the declination-needle 
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have a twenty-eix-day period, which must correspond to the 
magnetic action of the sun ae a whole. 

(c) Pcriixls of solar activity. — The radiation of heat and 
lif^t &om the sun is not always the same in amount, but 
varies from time to time like the aspect of his disc. We 
can distinguish without difficulty between times of greater 
aiid less solar actirity. The fortoer are characterised by 
n. great abundance of spots, faouls and protuberances, while 
in the intermediate periods of comparative quiescence these 
phenomena are less both in number and in degree. The 
alternations occur pretty regularly, with a period of eleven 
years, while the variations of the terrestrial magnetic ele- 
ments have also a component with an eleven-year period. 
The diurnal variation of the declination is so closely related 
to the variations of solar activity that its mean value for 
any year may be reckoned to a traction of a minute of arc 
from the number of sun-spots during the year. 

Again, in mean latitudea, the frequency of the aurora 
liiTealis is related to the same period. At the times of 
greatest activity, that is when the sun-spota are most 
numerous, luminous phenomena, similar in character to 
the aurora, are to be obser^'ed in the highest strata of the 
atmosphere at nearly all places on the earth's surface. 

The distribution of the earth's magnetic lines of force 
IE influenced not only by solar activity in general, but by 
individual spots and protuberances. Thus a specially 
violent eruption on the sun is almost invariably associated 
with considerable magnetic disturbances (magnetic storms) 
on the earth. So far, indeed, it has not been found possible 
to eatftblish a definite correspondence between the individual 
phases of the solar and terrestrial phenomena ; but it is 
certain that the sun produces magnetic effects which are 
appreciable here. It does not follow that the sun behaves 
like an immense permanent magnet rotating about an 
axis. 

61. Kagnetic theory of the urn's corona. — The above 
iions lead us naturally to inquire whether some of the 
lomena to be observed in the sun are not to be explained 
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as the resalt of its magnetic properties. An observer look- 
ing at the earth from a distance would be able to infer the 
course of the magnetic lines of force from the luminous 
rays of the aurora. The sun possesses, in fact, something 
which is very similar in character and is called the * corona.' 
At times of no special solar activity this forms a somewhat 
thin, faintly luminous envelope, enclosing the ordinarily 
visible body of the sun, and exhibiting no special features. 
At times, however, it becomes greatly extended, and acquires 
a striated structure, appearing as a network of curved rays, 
some of which projected far into the atmosphere of rarefied 
gas by which the sun is surrounded. Suppose the line-of- 
force diagram of the magnetised sphere in fig. 22 to be 
formed for all planes through the centre of the sphere. The 
whole system of lines, as seen from a distant point, will 
form a kind of network, having the closest resemblance to 
the fully developed corona of the sun. It has been shown 
experimentally that rarefied gases become luminous more 
readily when placed in a magnetic field (Ebbrt), the rarefied 
atmospheres of the sun and earth being influenced in like 
manner by the magnetic fields of these bodies. Thus in a 
certain sense the rays of the corona may be regarded as the 
sun's magnetic lines of force rendered visible. 

52. Influence of the moon on terrestrial magnetism. — The 
moon, which is nearer to us than any other heavenly 
body, has a considerable influence on the magnetic hues of 
force of the earth. It gives rise to a periodic movement of 
the declination-needle, the disturbance exhibiting two max- 
ima and two minima between two successive transits of 
the moon across the meridian of the place of observation. 
There is also a lunar variation of the dip and of the hori- 
zontal force. 

53. Effect of the planets on terrestrial magnetism. — A 
relation has long been recognised between certain variations 
of the terrestrial magnetic elements and the positions of 
the nearest planets, Venus and Mars, while recently, accord- 
ing to Leyst, it has been established that all the planets 
produce magnetic effects upon the earth. Especially re- 
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marksble is the influence of Mercury, the planet which ie 
nearest the son, and which, onlike all the other planets, is 
greater in density than the earth. 

Venos, like the moon, exhibits changes of phase, so that 
at periodically recorring times it appears as a narrow 
crescent, a considerable part of its dark hemisphere being 
turned towards ns. At such times especial luminous phe- 
nomena are often observed, and these have been supposed 
analogons to the aurora. 

To obtain information on this point, it is important to find 
irtiether our observations show a periodicity in the brightnesB of 
this phenomenon. If it shonld prove to be related to the eleven- 
year periods of Bolar activity Uke the polar lights of the planet 
Earth, the similarity of nature of the two phenomena would be 
rendered very probable. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE MEASUREMENT dF FIELDS OF FORCE 

In this and the following two chapters some simple calcu- 
lations will be introduced. The reader who wishes for the 
present to confine his attention to qualitative relations may 
proceed at once to Chapter VI. 

A. — Static methods of measuring m^netic magnitudes ; the 

absolute system of units 

We shall now consider the nature of the magnitudes 
which are involved in quantitative magnetic determinations, 
and we shall describe those methods of measurement which 
depend on balancing magnetic forces by gravitational forces 
of known amount. 

54. Oravitational field of force.— At all places on the 
earth's surface we find that freely movable masses have a 
tendency to move downward, this tendency being due to 
their weight. Since the form of the earth is approximately 
spherical, this may also be expressed by saying that the 
weights of all bodies are forces directed towards the centre of 
the earth, the lines of force of the earth's gravitational field 
all proceeding radially from this point. They differ, however, 
from the lines of force of magnetic (and electrical) actions 
in not being related to two opposite kinds of polarity ; the 
only known gravitational forces are attractions, never re- 
pulsions. Every body, in accordance with Newton's law 
of universal gravitation, exerts a force of attraction on all 
neighbouring bodies, and the lines of force emanating from 
such a body run counter to those of the earth, like the 
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magnetic lines of force from two polea of the aame name. 
The planet, so far as we know it, consists entirely of con- 
etitaent parte which behave, in relation to gravity, exactly 
like the body under consideration ; so that in the present 
case there can be no union of lines of force of the kind 
obfierved in the case of unUke poles. Nevertheless attrac- 
tion takes place. If we consider the disposition of the 
lines of force in the neighbourhood of two like poles (cf. 
fig. 2D, Plate I., at the end of the book), we see that along 
the gravitational lines of force there must be not a tension, 
but a pressure ; or, as Maxwell says, vis a tergo. 

We shall have to epeak later of the kinematic aspect of this 
theorem. 

The absence of opposite polarities in relation to gravitational 
attractions may in a certain sense be said to be confined to inor- 
ganic bodies. Plants evidently possess some means of overcom- 
ing the pressure along those lines of force, which act on the 
matter of their cellular tissues, so as to experience an upward 
pull. This is seen in the growth of their stems against the direc- 
tion in which gravity acts. By the researches known to botanists 
as Knight's experiments, on the growth of plants on rotating discs, 
it is proved that there is really some influence acting against 
gravity, jnst as matter of opposite polarity might be supposed to 
do. A plant growing in the gravitational field of the earth may 
be said to present a certain analogy to a magnetio needle in a 
tmiform magnetic field. If the plant is displaced from its originsl 
(vertical) position, root and stem as they grow bend round until 
the general he of the axis of the plant is once more in the direc- 
doQ of the hues of force ; a result which reminds us of the 
tendency of a magnetic needle when displaced to return to its 
equilibrium position. 

[The analogy here suggested is not a very close one : and it 
can hardly bo seriously held that there is any evidence of the ex- 
istence of gravitationally repelled matter in a growing plant. 
Tlie plant, to all appearance, maintains its upright position very 
much as a flagstaff does, in virtue of the stiffness of its structure 
and the fixation of its base la the ground. If the plant be up- 
roote«l, and laid upon a hard, borizontal surface, it does not rise 
ap and stand on end, nor does it show any greater preference for 
B upright position than might be expected from so much inoni- 
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m^te matter. That a plant with a firm hold for its roots always 
tends to grow upright implies that the development of its tissufis 
is in some way responsive to gravitational influence, but suggests 
no purely dynamical phenomenon of an unfamiliar kind.] 

55. Comparison of magnetic force wifh the force of gravi- 
tational attraction. — We shall now offer some observatioiis 
on the relative magnitudes of the two kinds of forces, 
gravitational and magnetic, which we have to compare with 
one another. Without recourse to any special measure- 
ments, we know at once that magnetic forces greatly exceed 
in magnitude the gravitational attraction which all bodies 
exert upon one another. Two bar magnets with unlike 
poles in contact may adhere so that the entire weight of 
one of them is easily supported against gravity, while the 
same bars, when unmagnetised, exert on one another so 
small an attraction that ordinary observation would quite 
fail to discover it, some highly sensitive method, such as 
weighing against the torsion of a quartz fibre, being needed 
to render it apparent. 

The fact that the weights of bodies at the earth's surface are 
so considerable is due of course to the great size of our planet. 
The magnitude of the masses concerned explains also how gravi- 
tational attractions, so weak in comparison with other forces, 
can so greatly affect the motions of the heavenly bodies. 

56. Fundamental units: the centimetre-gram-second sys- 
tem. — In regard to physical measurements there is nothing 
of such importance as our system of units. After long and 
difficult international labours, a universal system for scien- 
tific and technical purposes has been established. The 
fundamental units are defined with reference to the size 
and period of rotation of the earth. We can assign 
numerical values to all the measurable quantities occurring 
in nature when three fundamental units have been chosen : 

(1) For lengthy the centimetre (cm.), which is the 
thousand -millionth part of a quadrant of the earth, mea- 
sured along a meridian of longitude from equator to pole. 
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(2) For time, the second (sec.), which is the 86,400th 
[rart of the menu solar day. 

(S) For Jimsg, the gram, which is the quantity of matter 
in one cubic centimetre of distilled water at + 4° centigrade. 



From these three units alone without the aid of any further 
conception we can elaborate the whole system of measurements 
reqaired in mechanics. For some purposes it is convenient to 
choose our units differently, the unit of mass being replaced by 
a unit of energy ; energy, like matter, being indestructible. 

The term 'absolute' is applied to such measurements 
as are based on these fundtiniental units, or on any of the 
units derived from them. The system is also called the 
cciitimtitre-gram-Hitcond aystum (C.G.S. system). 

57. Absolute measurement of force : the dyne. — Every 
portion of matter within the earth's gravitational field ex- 
periences a determinate attraction in the direction of the 
lines of force (approximately towards the centre of the earth), 
and if free to move will have a uniform acceleration in this 
direction. For a given mass, the acceleration is propor- 
tional to the force, and the force is further proportional to 
thf mass, ho that the force may be conveniently measured 
by the product of the mass and acceleration. The corre- 
sponding definition of the unit of force is the following : 

' ' The unit force is that which produces unit acceleration in 

Wto unit of mass. 

I This unit is called a dyne (from the Greek Bvvafut 
= force). Since the action of gi-a^aty on the unit (or any 
other) mass produces, in these latitudes, an acceleration of 
about 981 units, the weight of one gram is altout 981 times 
the unit of force — that is, 981 dynes ; while 981 centimetres 
per second per second is the measure of the intensity of 
the gravitational field. 

Since the weight of a gram is 981 dynes, or roughly speak- 
ing 1,000 dynes, we 3e« that the unit of force which we have 
~ rpted is but little greater than the weight of a miUlgram. 
Gravity has the unique property of acting equally upon all 
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kinds of matter. While the behaviour of the magnetic lines of 
force in passing through iron, nickel and cobalt is quite different 
from what would be observed in the case of bismuth, Ac., and 
the mechanical forces exerted under conditions otherwise quite 
similar are by no means the same, the ' permeability * to gnyita- 
tional lines of force is the same in all substances (Bessel). The 
magnetic permeability further depends on the intensity of the 
magnetic force itself , while, in the case of gravity, it may be that 
the excessive smallness of the strength of field to be observed con- 
ceals from us the differences between the properties of various 
substances. 

58. Measurement of magnetic attraotions in dynes hj 
means of the balance. — ^We shall take, as the simplest 
example of a force due to magnetic action, the attraction 
between unlike poles of two similar and equally magnetised 
steel rods ; and this we shall determine in absolute mea- 
sure, using an ordinary sensitive chemical balance to 
equilibrate it by the weight of a known number of grams. 
Since the weight of a gram is 981 dynes, we obtain at once 
the value in dynes of the force of magnetic attraction. We 
shall content ourselves with ascertaining the order of mag- 
nitude of the force in question. 

Experiment 35. — Take two knitting needles, which produce 
equal effects in deflecting a compass-needle, and may therefore 
be considered equally magnetised. Suspend one of the needles 
(needle 1) vertically from one end of the balance, and let the 
weight required to counterpoise it be P^ grams. Then approxi- 
mate to it from below the attracting pole of the other needle 
(needle 2), which has fastened over its upper end a plate of glass 
of known thickness. The distance between the attracting poles 
will be approximately equal to the thickness of the glass ; glass 
having so nearly the same permeabihty as air that the force of 
attraction which we measure is sensibly the same as if there had 
been nothing but air between the poles. After waiting for the 
balance to come once more to rest, gradually add to the weights 
in the scalepan, until the force of attraction between the poles is 
just balanced, and let the total content of the scale be then 
Pa grams. The force required is thus (Pj— Pi) xdSl dynes. 

Numerical example : weight of the magnetised needle 1 with 
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attachment to the balance F|=0'23 grams. Greatest weight 
aired to balance the attraction across the glass plate V^=9-85 
gnuna. Hence the magnetic attractive force /ii=0-12x9Bl = 
1 18 dynes. 

59. Dimensions of physical ([uautities ; dimeuHions of 
force. — Surfaces are said to be of two dimensions in length, 
while volumes are three-dimensional. We may express 
this by writing the number of dimensions as an exponent 
over a symbol representing the nature of the fundamental 
anit ; thus if [L] stands for some quantity of the nature of 
a length : 

The dimensions of area are [L]' 
The dimensions of volume are {Lf 

We have corresponding analogous expressions for the 
dimensions of all derived units, formed by combining the 
fundamental units in any manner whatever. Thus : 

The dimensions of velocity are pj]/[T]=[L] [T]-' where 
[T] stands for some quantity of the nature of an interval of 
time ; and again 

The dimensions of acceleration are [L] [T]"'/[T] = 
[L] [Ty, because it is a velocity (increase of velocity) divided 
by an interval of time. 

The dimensions of force are [M] [L] [T]-' where [M] 
stands for some quantity of the nature of a mass ; a force 
being measurable as the product of a mass and an accelera- 
tion. 

60. Decrease of magnetic effect with increase of distance. — 
We may easily perceive that the influence which two 
magnets exert upon one another becomes less when we 
interpose between them a greater thickness of a medium 
whose permeability is small ; for example, when the mag- 
nets are surrounded by air, and we draw their poles further 
ajiart- In experiment 35, if we interpose two or more 
glass plates between the mutually attracting poles, we can 
measure in dynes the corresponding changes in the force of 
attraction. If it were possible to obtain a pole from which 
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the lines of force radiated equally in all directions, the 
magnetic force due to such a pole at a distant point might 
be expected to diminish in proportion as the square of the 
distance increased, for the same number of lines of force 
are distributed over a greater spherical surface, whose 
extent is proportional to the square of the radius. Hence 
the number of lines of force which cut through any given 
area normal to their direction (for example, the unit of 
area) varies in inverse proportion to the square of the 
distance. 

It was CouiiOMB who first established the truth of the law of 
inverse square by direct measurements upon long thin bar mag- 
nets. If the magnetic influence is propagated continuously from 
place to place through the surrounding medium, it is evident from 
purely geometrical considerations (fig. 28) that the effect at a 




place distant r cm. from the centre of attraction or repulsion will 
be only 1/r'^ of the effect at a place whose distance is 1 cm. This 
law^ holds good for all agents whose influence is exerted equally 
on all sides, for example, light, sound, thermal radiation ; always 
supposing that the medium has no absorbing effect on the in- 
fluence in question. 

61. The Newtonian law of universal attraction. — Newton 
had in 1666 assumed the law of variation as the inverse 
square of the distance, for the gravitational attraction 
which all bodies exert upon one another, and which con- 
stitutes the weight of bodies at the earth's surface. The 
truth of the assumption was established when it was found 
to give correctly the motions of the planets round the sun 
and of the moon round the earth. The planets are nearly 
spherical in form, and produce the same gravitational effect 
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88 if their entire masa were concentrated at their centres ; 
we may therefore look upon them as equivalent to attnictiug 
points, to whiL'h the Newtonian law of attraction is directly 
applicable. Great attention was attracted to this reault, 
owing to itti fiindaniental importance in dynamical astro- 
nomy, and it is not surprising that when bodies were found 
to esert other forces upon one another, Buch as magnetic 
forces, a similar law should have been anticipated. But 
though the planets may he regarded au attracting points, 
magnetic bodies must he treated somewhat differently. 
WTien a magnet is in the form of a long thin bar, the 
Newtonian lawof the inverse squareof the distance holds good 
for the force exerted by each of its poles. It is not to be 
concluded, however, that the attraction in this case is due 
to some special magnetic matter, distinct from ordinary 
substances. 

This oonclnsion, however, was for a, long time accepted, the 
matbematioal theory baaed upon it reaching a very high dcvuiop- 
ment even before Coulomb's time and leading to the discovery of 
many new relations. The hypothesis is now no longer necessary 
and a little reflection will show ita inadequacy. For the Newton- 
ian law takes account of attractions only, and the forces due to 
magnetic action involve the consideration of two opposite polari- 
ties. We should therefore need to formulate some ndditional 
■ J^ypotbeais, such as that of positive and negative magnetic centres 

rtiog actions at a'listunce which so long prevailed. The forces 
a to magnetic bodies can only be regarded aa arising from point 
^8 of attraction in certain special cases. Such magnetic 
tjBbevi»t with poles giving rise to a radial distribution of lines of 
Ibrce, are only of subordinate importance, for example in some 
technical applications. 

02. Strength of pole. — ^The analogy between the mutual 
aetion of magnets and the attraction of gravitation may 
be carried a step further. According to Newton's law, the 
attraction between two bodies dejwnds on their masses aa 
wtdl as on the distance between them. A similar relation 
IB tu lie assumed in the case where two magnets act upon 
Oliv another ; so that we speak of qiiantitifH of north-seeking 
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or south-seeking magnetism, or of magnetic ' masses.' To 
these modes of expression we owe certain conceptions which 
are so convenient in the theory of magnetism that we shall 
retain them in our more modem exposition of the subject. 
One such conception is that of the strength of a poU ; it may 
be deduced from experiment without recourse to the hypo- 
thesis of magnetic masses acting upon one another at a 
distance. If we compare with one another the poles of 
different magnetised bars, by examining their action on one 
and the same bar, differences will be observed under quite 
similar conditions, and these can only be due to differences 
of strength amongst the poles themselves. We may express 
this result numerically by associating with each pole a 
corresponding number. 

Experiment 86. — The magnetised needle 1 of experiment 35 
is suspended from the balance as before, but in place of the 
needle 2, equally strongly magnetised, take some other needle 3, 
of the same size, but magnetised to a greater or a less extent, the 
force of attraction between 1 and 8 being /sp Let the ratio /^i : 
/s I be denoted by n. Now replace the suspended needle by another 
needle 4, magnetised to any degree, determine its weight, and 
find in dynes the attractive forces exerted upon it by the corre- 
sponding poles of the needles 2 and 8 ; call these /24 and 734. If 
we now calculate the ratio /g 4 : 734 we obtain the same value as 
before; that is,/24 : /34=:n=/2i :/3i. 

NujJierical exainpk.—f 2\=llS dynes, as was found in ex- 
periment 85 ; /3,=283 dynes ; and 288 : 118=2-4. The needle 
4 whose weight P4 is 11*52 grams being now suspended in place 
of 1, it was found that /24= 187 dynes and /34=449 dynes; the 
ratio /24 1/34=449 : 187=2-4, as before. 

The numerical value of the attraction involves two co- 
efficients, each of which is a characteristic of one pole alone, 
and independent of the other pole. In other words, the 
mutual attraction (or repulsion) of two poles is proportional 
to the product of two numbers, each of which measures 
quantitatively the effect of one pole, and is called the strerufih 
of that pole. 

If the strength of the poles used in the last experiment are 
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denoted by ?//,, y;/.j? '^^3' ^^^it/ii i^ proportional to vl...}}i^ or, if we 
please, equal to km^m^ where k is a constant quantity. In the 
Eame way /s , = hn^vi^ , so that n^m^ : W3. Again if /24 = k'm2tnj^ 
and/34=A;'wi3?/i4, we have/24 •/34=^'^2 ^^3=71, as Avas found by 
actual measurement. 

63. TTnit strength of pole. — In order to be able to deduce 
the strength of a pole as directly as possible from magnetic 
forces which it exerts, the unit strength of pole must be 
expressed in terms of an absolute unit of force, the dyne 
(§ 57). It will be convenient, therefore, to adopt the fol- 
lowing definition : a magnetic pole has the tinit strength when 
it repels an equal pole at a distance of one centimetre ivith a 
force of one dyne. 

Thus two unit poles one centimetre apart exert on one another 
a force 1 /981 as great as the earth's attraction on one gram of 
matter at its surface. 

If a given pole exerts upon a unit pole at a distance of 

1 cm. a force of m^ dynes, we say that the strength of the 

l)ole in question is m^. If it acts upon a pole whose strength 

is iMg, the force will be equal to m^ uhj, dynes. Now let the 

distance between the poles be changed from 1 cm. to rem. 

We shall then have for the force exerted by either pole on 

the other 

?n, m^ , 
/ii=— --dynes (2) 

In the old theory, the factors mi and 7^2 denoted the ' quanti- 
ties of free magnetic fluid ' at the two poles. The greater the effect 
which the poles produce, the greater is their strength, and the 
greater is the number by which the strength is measured. When 
there is no magnetism, the strength of pole is zero. 

Equation (2) is the complete symboUcal expression of the so- 
called Law of Coulomb. 

64. Bigni of the poles; the unit pole. — The strengths of 
the poles of a uniformly magnetised bar are equal in mag- 
nitude bat opposite in sense ; the one emits exactly as many 
b'nes of force as the other absorbs. 
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To indicate the polarity a positive or negative sign is 
placed before the numerical measure of the strength. 
Positive and negative numbers are opposite to one another, 
just as are north poles which emit lines of force, and 
south poles which absorb them. It is usual to attribute 
positive values to north poles, and negative values to south 
poles. 

Now on multiplying together two quantities which are 
both positive or both negative we obtain a positive product, 
while we know that two poles of the same name repel one 
another. And again, two quantities of which one is positive 
and the other negative give on multiplication a negative 
product, while poles of unlike name attract one another. 
Thus our formula (2) gives the sense as well as the magni- 
tude of the force, provided we reckon a force of repulsion 
positive and a force of attraction negative. 

In magnetic investigations an important part is played 
by the so-called unit pole, that is the north pole of a 
thin bar-magnet, whose length is so great that the field 
due to one pole is not sensibly disturbed by the presence 
of the other, and which is magnetised to such an extent 
that the strength of its pole is exactly equal to one absolute 
unit. 

Such a pole may be approximately realised in practice by 
suitably magnetising a long thin knitting-needle, by stroking it 
with a magnet. The strength of pole will then be m=l abso- 
lute unit. 

65. Dimensions of strength of pole. — Since we know the 
dimensions of force in terms of the fundamental units, we 
may deduce those of strength of pole from the formula 
(2), which expresses a relation amongst quantities of the 
nature : force, length, strength -of-pole. In the special case 
where the strengths of the two poles concerned are equal 
and equal to 77;, the relation (2) becomes 

ry=m'7/i or m=:rfK 

The force / has the dimensions [L][M][T]"*, so that its 
square root has the dimensions [L][M]'[T]->, while r has 
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of course the dimension [L]. Hence the dimensions of 
Btrength'Of-{)ole are 

[L]l[M]'[Tr' 

These fractional exponents show that if we are to speak 
of ' magnetic maBBes ' we shall encounter some difficulties 
of conception. Such masses would not be related in any 
simple way to masaes of ordinary matter, which can be 
measured in gp-ams. 

6G. Setermination of strenirth of pole in abeolate measare. 
We may conveniently proceed as in § 58, measuring in 
dynes the force which one pole of the bar to be examined 
eserts upon one [>ole of a similar bar magnetised to the 
same extent ; the force in question being determined by 
means of the balance, by finding how many grams have a 
weight equal to it in amount. If we measure the distance 
between the mutually acting ijoles, we can calculate from 
the law of inverse square what the attraction would be at a 
diatance of 1 cm. This attraction is numerically equal to 
Uk product of the strengths of the two equal poles, and 

IB its square root gives the value required. 

xperimeiit 35, let the tbiokness d of the glass plate be 
detennined ; this is the quantity r of our formula, the distance 
between the mutually acting poles. From / and }' we obtain the 
'sJue of m. 

Numsricat example.— Thic^aesa of glaas plate d^O'lM cm., 
accordingly slreugth of pole Tn=(/\//,g=about 2 absolute 
=2 cm.i gr.' sec. ' 

67. Hsfpietic moment.— \Mien the places on a magnet 
from wliit-li liiK'w iif force proceed or to which they return 
are approximately points, the forces exerted on the magnet 
by external magnetic fields will have these points for their 
points of iipplit-ation. The rotatory influence of the field 
apon the magnet is determined by the distance between the 
two poles, as will lie shown in § 74 below. 

The strength of either pole m, multiplied by the distance 
a between the two poles, is called the magnetic moment M 

Eiignet: or 
M=»,« (3). 
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If the magnet is very long and thin (its length being about 
forty times its diameter) we may assume that its poles are 
at its two ends. 

In this case a =2, the length of the bar. 

For bar magnets which are shorter and thicker, the 
distance between the poles is about f of the length of the 
bar: a=^2. 

The knitting-needles, the strength of whose poles were deter- 
mined in § 66 as about 2 absolute units, had a length of 17 cm. 
Their magnetic moments are thus equal to 84 units: M=84 
absolute xmits of magnetic moment. 

The dimensions of magnetic moment are : 

[L]I[M]*[T]-' x[L]=fL]«[M]*T-^ 

The moment per xmit mass of a bar is called its specific magnet^ 
ism ; in ordinary steel bars it seldom exceeds 40 absolute units. 
In the above e>iample, where the mass of the needle is 9*23 grams, 
there are only three or four imits of specific magnetism. 

68. Conception and measurement of strength of fieUL—If 
we make exception of the few special cases where we are 
dealing with long and thin bar magnets, the action of a 
magnetic field cannot be referred to poles situated at deter- 
minate points ; there are always more extended regions 
from which lines of force proceed. It will be best, then, to 
deal directly with the distribution of lines of force in the 
field, without attempting to refer the magnetic influence to 
definite centres. So far we have only inferred from the 
lines of force the relative magnitudes of the magnetic forces 
at different places. If we supi^ose, however, that a unit 
pole +1 is brought into the field at a point where the 
strength is to be determined, we shall be able to obtain the 
strength of field in absolute measure. The pole indeed 
produces a slight disturbance of the lines of force through- 
out the field ; * but we assume that the lines of force are 
very numerous, so that the few lines introduced by the 
comparatively weak pole H- 1 produce but little disturbance 
except quite near to the i)ole itself. The corresponding 

[' This, however, would in no way invalidate the measurement.] 
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negative pole —1 (of the same bar magnet) is Buppoaed to 
be 6ir enough off to he without appreciable influence, Tht 
pole 4-1 experiences a force due to the tension along the 
lineB of force and the pressure across them, and this force, 
measured in dynes, gives the direction and magnitude of 
Uie magnetic force at the point in question. At a given 
point in a given field the force exerted on a pole of strength 
m will be in times as great as that on the pole +1. The 
magnetic force within any field may thus be completely 
determined if we adopt the following definition of the 
absolute unit of measurement : 

Thf gtrenglh of field, ur intensity of field, at any point M 
mtaturcil by the force in dyiits exerted upon a unit pole phteed 
at that point. 

Following Maxwkll, we shall denote this quantity by ^. 

B Experiment 37. — Suspend from the shorter scale of a bydro- 
llfetiG balance one of the bars mentioned in§ 64, and add weights to 
'■ fcstore ei[nilibrium. Approximate to this bar from below the pole 
of a vertically supported bar magnet, and let the weights which 
must now be added to restore equilibrium he pi, p^ . . . grams, 
concfiponding to the distances Fj, r J, . . . between the attracting 
poles. Th(; field Intensities at points along the axis of the bar 
magnet and at distances r,, fj, hrom the pole are thus d&lpi, 
961 pj, . . . units. 

We shall find Liter that the intensity of the earth's magnetic 
field in this part of the world ia about 0'6 such units. Thus the 
north -seeking pole +-1 will be acted upon by a force of about 
half a dyne directed obliquely downwards (pamllel to the axis of 
' !ii- dipping-needle), the south -seeking pole — 1 being acted upon 
' '■ an equal force directed obbquely upwards. Binco a dyne is 
.lu proximately equal to the weight of a milligram, the forces 
here specified will be equal tothe weight of about half a milligram, 
luid therefore very small compared with the weight of the needle 
itself. We may aay then, generally, that the earth's magnetic 
giwe rise to much smaller forces than does its giu\itational 



j^. 



69. Heohanical force exerted upon a pole of detenniiiate 
strength by a field of given inteosity. —Our definitiou of field- 
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intensity leads at once to the value of the force exerted cm 
a magnetic pole of any strength m. We shall suppose that, 
as in the case of the pole + 1, the field is sensibly unaltered 
by the introduction of the pole m} If the former pole 
experiences a force of {) dynes (the measure of the given 
field-intensity), the force acting on the pole m will be/ = 
mS^ dynes, in the direction of the lines of force. 

70. Bimensioiis of field intenBity. — ^We estimate the inten- 
sity of a field by the effect produced upon a pole of deter- 
minate strength introduced into the field. From / = |) m 
it follows that ^ ==flm. The dimensions of field-intensity 
are to be found by dividing those of force by those of 
strength of pole. Thus the dimensions of «f> are : 

[L] Of] [T]-« - [L] » [M] • [T]-' = [L]-» [M]» [T]- 

Corresponding to the relation f=^^ for a magnetic field, we 
have in the case of gravity the weight p=^gMf where ^ is the 
acceleration of a freely falling body, and fi is the mass of the 
body whose weight is p. Thus the acceleration g measures the 
intensity of the earth's gravitational field. 

The difference in the dimensions of g and ^ is due to the 
difference between the quantities with which the force / is associ- 
ated ; the gram in the one case, the unit pole in the other. 

71. Detennination of field-intensity firom the number of 
lines of force. — The introduction of a unit pole into the 
field and the measurement of the force exerted upon it is a 
fiction like the unit pole itself, and is only intended to make 
clear the conception of field-intensity. The practical appli- 
cation of the principle, quite apart from other diflBculties, 
would always be upset by the circumstance already men- 
tioned ; the introduction of the unit pole deforms the field, 
so that we never measure it as it really is.' 

For the comparative estimation of field-intensities 
throughout any given region, we have already made use of 
the number of lines of force which cut through an area 
of 1 cm.2 taken perpendicularly to their direction. It was 
Faraday who developed this method of counting the lines 

' Cf. footnote, p. 88. ' Bat see footnote, p. 88. 
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force into an exact method for determining the intensity 
of a magnetic field at any point, in accordance with tbe 
following rale ; 

Of the indefimtely numerous lines of force which we may 
nm»itUr w.tiially tn extit, we shall suppose that at each place 
there are anhj as many per square centimetre as there are 
absolate vnita in the strength of the field; or, in other words, 
where each sqtiare centimetre is intersected perpendicvlarly 
by one line of force, tee say that the field has unit strength, 
while if ^ lines of force cut perpendicularly through the unit 
of area the strength of field is ^ cm,-' gr.' sec.-'. 

That this rule may be applicable, we must have some definite 
way of mapping out the lines of force. We sliall describe in the 
next pnraiirTapIi an ideal constnictiou for the simplest land of 
magnetic field, namely that of a point-pole, reserving till later the 
discaaaion of more complicated cases. 

To represent the earth's gravitational field in these latitudes 
in accordance with the above convention, we imtst draw through 
a horizontal area of 1 sq. cm., 981 vertical lines. 

72. Number of lines of force proceeding from a pale of 
giren strength. — From a pole of a thin bar magnet there 
are in reality an infinite number of lines of force, distributed 
impartially in all directions, and each following a rectilinear 
conrse. But, in accordance with the rule given in the last 
paragraph, we shall find it best to represent the field by 
means of a limited number of lines. We shall calculate 
how majiy lines of force must be supposed to issue from 
a pole whose strength is '" absolute units. 

In accordance with the law of Coulomb, this pole exerts 
upon a iwie of strength + 1, placed at the distance r, the 
fore* mjr*. That is, at the distance r the field due to the 
pole m has the strengtti 

k* = '" 
his value .6 of the field-intensity obtains over the 
ce of a sphere of radius r, that is, over an area i-nr'. 
'"Now 8t (^very place where the strength of field is ^, we 
have to think of ^ lines of force cutting through each square 
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centimetre of (perpendicalar) surface. The spherical surface 
with which we are now concerned is thus intersected by 
So X 47rr* or 4inn lines of force. Since we have supposed 
that there are no magnetic poles present, besides that 
which we specially consider, no lines of force can originate 
or disappear on the way from the pole to the spherical 
surface ; so that we must say : 

From a pole whose strength is m cw.* ^r.* aec.*"*, the number 
of lines emerging is 4irm. 

Since 7r=d'14159 . . ., it follows that roughly about 12^ 
times as many lines of force diverge from a pole as there are 
absolute units in the strength of the pole. If the pole is negative 
the lines will converge to it, and there terminate. And conversely 
if we have plotted the lines of force throughout the field in ac- 
cordance with this rule, we can calculate at once the strength of 
the pole from the number of Hues which pass, in one direction or 
the other, through any given area of the diagram ; that is, from 
the capacity of the source or sink, as Maxwell terms it. 

78. Deflection of a deolination needle by a bar magnet.— 
If we bring near to a declination needle a bar magnet of 
moment M, in the first or second of the positions referred 
to in § 38, a deflection of the needle will be produced. 
The deflecting couple we may consider to arise from the 
action of the two pairs of magnetic poles upon one another, 
the resisting couple being due to the horizontal component H 
of the earth's magnetism. The mutual action of the poles 
may be calculated from Coulomb's law. The needle, being 
deflected, rests in such a position that all the forces acting 
upon it are in equilibrium. If the lengths of the needle and 
the bar magnet are small compared with the distance r 
between their centres, the deflection is approximately pro- 
portional to the inverse cube of the distance r. Supposing 
the needle to be deflected through an angle <f}, and equating 
to zero the resultant of all the moments acting upon it, we 
obtain 

In the first position : M/H = ^ r' tan (f> 

In the second position : M/H = r* tan ^ 

These relations may be verified by means of a device of 
WiLHELM Webeb. A Straight groove is cut in a length of wood, 
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Mid !s graduated. At the middle of tbe length of the groove is 
|iUced a cotupass needle, aiid on setting the apparatus so that the 
groove is either perpendicular to, or lying in, the magnetic meri- 
di&B plane, the deflections corrcBponding to the first and second 
poeitions may be observed. The moment of tbe declination 
uecnlle disappears from the calculation. 

li. — Dtfnamicttl methods of measiirintf magnetic moffititutlfs .- 
method ofoscillalions 
Magnetic magnitudes may be measured not only by 
observing deflections when equilibrium lias obtained, Ijut 
by studying the oscillations which result when a body main- 
tained in equilibrium by magnetic forces has been slightly 
disturbi'd. 

74. Couples acting upon a magnetic needle in a onifonn 
field. — In a. uniform field of strength ^, a magnetic needle 
free to turn about an axis perpendiculEir to the lines of 
force always sets itself in the direction of those lines. If 
m is numerically the strength of pole, then on each pole we 
have the force ^ m dynes. If the needle is turned into a 
position at right angles to the direction of the lines of force, 
and if <i is the distance between its poles, we have the force 
Si m actinia at one pole on an arm of length a/2 and giving 
rise to a restoring moment .^mn/ 2, while an equal moment 
tending in the same direction of rotation arises from the 
force acting on the other pole. Thus altogether the moment 
tending to bring back the needle to its position of equih- 
briiim is 2.^ m tt/2=^ ?h«. Here hm = M, the magnetic 
moment of the needle (§ fi7). If the needle makes an angle 
<(> with the direction of the lines of force, there is only a 
ujBOniponent of the force ^ vi on each pole which contributes 
I tlie restoring moment, that component, namely, which 
^perpendicular to the length of the needle, while the 
la) and opposite components of force along the needle 
I are in equilibrium with one another. At each end of 
\ needtu, then, there is a perjiendicular component of 
B ^ m ain ^ ; so that the moment tending to restore the 
Ue to its poeition of rest is 

<^M sin 
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This expression is similar to that which gives the restoring 
moment in the ease of an ordinary pendulum which has 
been disturbed from its vertical position of rest. Here in 
place of <& we have the intensity of the earth's gravitational 
field at the place of observation, that is, the acceleration g ; 
in place of the magnetic moment M we have the mass of 
the i)endulum multiplied by the distance of its centre of 
gravity from the axis of suspension. A magnetic needle, 
when disturbed from its position of rest in a uniform field, 
must therefore execute oscillations exactly resembling those 
of a pendulum. 

75. Comparison of field-intensities by the mefhod of oscil- 
lations. — One of the laws of the pendulum tells us that the 
square of the number of oscillations per unit of time is pro- 
portional to the intensity of the forces which act on the 
pendulum. If the magnetic moment M of the vibrating 
needle is not subject to variation, we may use the method 
of oscillations to compare the intensities at dififerent parts 
of the same field. 

By the number of vibrations we are to understand the number 
of whole ^dbrations, that is of transits through the position of 
equilibrium in a deteryninate sense. As an example, we will apply 
the method of oscillations to prove Coulomb's law of the inverse 
square of the distance. 

Experiment 88. — A strongly magnetised steel bar, over a metre 
in length, is fixed in a vertical position, the direction of the mag- 
netic meridian being marked out on the ground. In a horizontal 
plane, about /„ or ^\j of the length of the bar below its upper 
end, a short magnetic needle suspended from a cocoon fibre is 
allowed to oscillate ; the position chosen for the needle being 
magnetic north or south of the bar magnet according as this latter 
has its north-seeking or its south-seeking pole uppermost. The 
square of the number of oscillations executed by the needle in 
unit time is determined, as well as the distance r from the axis 
of the bar to the centre of the needle. Finally the bar magnet is 
removed, and the needle allowed to oscillate freely in the earth's 
magnetic field alone, the square of the number of oscillations per 
second in this case being a measure of the horizontal component 
of the field, while in the other obser\'ations this horizontal com- 
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^^■ooent was stiperfl.d<led to tlie field of tbe bar ma^et. Accord- 
^^Bgly we are to snbtract tbe squared vibration treqiicno; obtained 
in the last case from the corresponding values previously observed, 
and tbe remainders will be proportional to tbe valuer of magnetic 
force due to tbe bar, that is inversely proportional to the square 
of tbe distance r. 

7f). Qnantities wMoh determine the period of oscillation of 
a Dsedle. — Tbe nature of an ordinary pendulum, so far as 
its oscillationB are concerned, is completely determiued 
when we know two quantities. One of these is the product 
M obtained on multiplying together the mass of the 
pendulum and the distance of its centre of gravity below 
the asiH of suspension. Tbe other (I) is the so-called 
moment of inertia, and depends on the nature and distri- 
bntion of the matter composing the pendulum. It is equal 
to the sum of all the- products obtained when every element 
of mass is multiplied by the square of tts distance from the 
axis of BUBpeusion. 

Tbe expression for I involves measurements of mass, as well 
as those geometrical nieasurements which BQr\'e to determine the 
distances of the component iiarticles from tlie axis of rotation. 
The moment of inertia of a rectangular pristuatic bar of length I 
and breadth b, about an axle through its centre at right angles to 
tbe plane of I and b, is 

12 



I = ',V-P-cm.'gr.-, 



where P is the mass in grams, which we suppose homogeneously 
di»tribut«d. For a cylindrical bar of length I and radius /i, we 

p i=(;;+';)p.c,„..g,. 

with respect to an axis through the centre of the bar perpendi- 
cular toils length. 

The period of oscillation of a suspended magnet also 
depends upon its moment of inertia ; we shall show experi- 
meDtallj that tbe ratio of tbe quantity ^ M to tbe moment 
of inertia I determines the period in question. 
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Experiment 89. — Magnetise a considerable nomber of equal 
and similar needles, and select three that are equally magnetised, 
testing the equality in the following way. A short piece of straw 
is fastened with wax to one end of a long cocoon fibre, firom which 
it hangs suspended. The needles are taken in turn, and each one 
is stuQk to the straw, so as to be free to oscillate in a horizontal 
plane, the number of oscillations in some definite time being 
observed. If there are three of the needles whose magnetic 
moments (M) are all equal, the same number will be obtained in 
the three cases. Now take two of these needles at the same time 
and afterwards all three, fastening them side by side to the straw, 
with their north-seeking poles in the same sense, and then allow- 
ing them to oscillate. The moment of inertia of the straw and 
wax may be neglected in comparison with that of the needles. 
When a single needle is thus replaced by two or three, the 
moment of inertia of the mass to be set in motion is doubled or 
trebled, but the magnetic moment of the system is likewise in- 
creased in the same proportion, there being two or three poles of 
strength m to be acted upon by the earth's field whose horizontal 
component is H. The moment of the forces acting on the vibrat- 
ing system has thus been doubled or trebled. 

Our experiment shows that the frequency of vibration is un- 
altered ; so that it can only depend on the ratio of MH to I. 

A more rigorous investigation shows that the frequency 
of vibration n is given by the expression 

77. Determination of field intensities in absolute measure 
by oscillations. — The strength vi of the poles of a thin bar 
magnet may be determined by means of the balance, and 
the magnetic moment M=ma calculated. If the bar is 
cylindrical, of length I cm. and radius p cm., the moment 
of inertia can be calculated from these measurements, 
and the known mass P (§76). The frequency of oscillation 
n gives the strength of field ^ in accordance with equa- 
tion (4). 

Experiment 40. — Determination of the intensity of the earth's 
magnetic field in absohUe measure, — ^Let a needle of known 
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wtic moment M be fastened at its middle to a fine libre ; it 
will set itwlf in the direction of the earth's magnetic lines of 
iorce. Now disturb the needle from its position of rest and allow 
it to OBcillale. From the frequency of oscillation we can calculate 
T, the resultant intensity of the earth's magnetic field, or ' total 
force ' ; and we shall find in C4c-rmany approximately 

T=i cm.''Kr.'aoe."'; 
that is, there Ls half a line of force to each squart' centimetre of 
crosS'Section, or one line of force to each two square centimetres. 
The mode), fig. 19, in which 35 lines of force pass through 
&n area of 70 sq. cm., thus represent? the magnetic field quantita- 
tively, provided we give to it the proper orientation. 

TS. Determination of magnetic momeats in absolute measure 
by oscillatioiu. — We have calculated the total iiitensity T of 
the earth'w magnetic field. On multiplying this by tJie 
cosine of the angle of dip, we obtain (§ 41) the horizontal 
component of the field, which is approximately 

H = 0*18 cm.-' gr,' seer' 
for central Germany [and also for London]. Knowing this 
valaei we can now find conversely {§ 76) the magnetic 
moments of given bar magnets, and hence tlie strengths of 
their poles. We have only to determine the frequency of 
oscillation when the magnets are allowed to oscillate in a 
horizontal plane under the influence of the earth's horizontal 
magnetic component. 

Example. -Each of the rectangular prismatic bar magnets 
used in producing the line-of-force figures 10, 11, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
has a length f=7-8 cm., a breadth 6=0'4 cm., and a mass P= 
22*05 grams. When any one of them is suspended by a fine cocoon 
fibre, it makes sis complete oscillations in a minute under the 
earth's horizontal component H=sO 18. The oscillation frequency 
is in this case ii=0'l. From the formula (4| we have M=45r'ii'/IH 
=246. Since the distance between the poles a=gi=fl*5 cm., 
and iS="ui. the strength of either pole of this magnet is »(i=S8 
units (cm.igr.'sec.-'). 

79. DeterminatioD of the horizontal component of the earth'a 
ma^etic field in absolute measure. (Kethod of Oaua and 
Weber.) — The method given in § 77 for determining the 
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intensity of the earth's magnetic field has the disadvantage 
that the moment of the bar magnet employed is involved 
in the result. But the magnetisation of steel magnets 
changes considerably with the temperature, and it is there- 
fore important to devise a method by which the magnetic 
moment is finally eliminated. Such a method is that of 
Gauss and Weber. It combines the oscillation method, 
giving the value A of the product M H, with the deflection 
method of § 78, giving the value B of the quotient M/H ; 
the magnet used for deflecting the declination-needle being 
that which has been made to oscUlate freely in the earth's 
magnetic field. On division we obtain 



==\/i 



B' 

the magnetic moment M disappearing from the result. 

The expressions A and B only involve such quantities 
as may be expressed directly in terms of the fundamental 
units of length, mass, and time. Thus we have the value 
of the important magnitude H expressed in absolute measure. 




CHAPTER V 

THE ftBPBBSBNTATlON OF FIELDS OP FORCE 

3 last ehapler It was shown how magnetic fields could 
^measured in absolute imita. We have next to consider 
■ they may be represented geometrically, the method 
which we shall follow being founded on a series of impor- 
tant conceptions which were introduced by Faradav and 
ilASWELL, and to which we must now turn our attention. 
The methods for mapping out a field in a plane are of great 
importance, especially in technical applications, and with 
these we shall deal first, confining our attention to a few 
simple but typical problems. 



A. — Concepti'ins of Faraday and Maxwell 

In all modern representations of magnetic and electrical 
phenomena the conctptions of bundles of lines of force, 
lubes of force and flux of force play a prominent part. But 
M hen we here introduce these conceptions, it must he re- 
membered that for the present their significance is purely 
geometrical. They merely provide us with a construction 
for mapping out a field in a more convenient way. But 
they have also a physical significance, for they are an 
expression of that doctrine of continuity of the magnetic 
condition which is the foundation of all modern theories, 
M that they are oT the greatest assistance in making clear 
oar physical conceptions. 

80. The bnndle of lines of force.^So far we have only 
wlien of the separate lines of force ; bat we must now 
uider collectively a groap of neighbouring hnes of force 
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running all in the same direction. If the direction of the 
lines of force were everywhere strictly the same, a bundle 
of such lines would not spread out sideways as it passed 
through the field. But this disposition of lines of force 
exemplifies most simply the transmission through the 
medium of the tensions and pressures which constitute the 
magnetic field, though the uniformity which we assume ifl 
only possible through a limited region of space. If we con- 
sider collectively a number of lines of force, we have then a 
kind of rope or bundle of lines, of finite cross-section. This 
consists of lines of force which travel through neighbouring 
parts of space, so that if the cross-section of the bundle is 
small, we may assume that all the lines composing it lie 
appreciably in the same direction. Any given bundle of 
lines of force is, throughout its entire length, made up of 
the same set of lines. It is only where magnet-poles exist 
that lines of force can leave a bundle, or new lines enter it. 

We have no direct evidence to show that the magnetic lines 
of force have any definite cross-section, even of very small extent. 
But in the case of electrical lines of force, whioh are in many 
respects analogous, we find that at each atom, or rather at eacb 
unit of chemical valency, a certain number of the lines of force 
terminate, no more and no less. This fact is of the very greatest 
importance, and well worthy of attention from the point of view 
of the analogy between electrostatic and magnetic phenomena. 

81. Tubes of force. — From the bundle of lines of force 
we pass on to the conception of a * tube of force,' which 
is of the highest importance throughout the whole theory 
of the subject. Imagine a closed curve drawn anywhere 
within the magnetic field, and not itself in the direction of 
the lines of force (fig. 24). In the figure the lines of force 
^p hf h which pass through the various points pp |>j, p^oi 
this curve are prominently shown. These lines taken 
collectively constitute an infinitely thin-walled tube, which 
encloses a bundle of lines of force. On the outer wall of 
the tube lie the points p^, p^, p^^ and consequently the 
closed curve from which we started. The generating lines 
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of the bonnding surface are our lines of force I,, l^, l^. . . , 
A narrow reginn Ihvs bounded by lines of force is called a Utbe 
ofMce. 



Uaxwell calU it & sphoiidyloid (from 
the Greek ir^dvStrXot, a vertebm, so that 
ephondyloid means essentiallyanarrow apace 
like that which is filled by the spinal chord). 
The spinal chord was taken to represent the 
neat of the force, and hence the choice of 
the term in question. The name ' solenoid,' 
which is ased in the same general sense by 
Maxweli, and other English writers, we 
shall only employ with a very special mean- 
ing. 




We can conceive of the entire field as divided up into 
Buch tabes of force, which originate at north poles and 
terminate at soath poles, as is the case with the lines 
of force themselvea Where the lines of force spread out 
from one another, so that the field-intensity is small, the 
croee-sectioD of the tubes is greatest ; where the lines 
are crowded closely together, so that the intensity is great, 
the cross-section of the tubes is least. For the bounding 
surface of each tube, as well as the space within, consists 
always of the same lines of force. 

82. Flux of fbroe. — Since in those parts of the field 
which contain no magnet-poles no lines of force originate 
or terminate, it follows that along each tube of force the 
Dumber of lines cutting through the cross-section is constant. 
The number of lines in question is thus a quantity charac- 
teristic of the tube, and it may be easily calculated. If ^ 
is the field-intensity at some place through which a given 
tube of force passes, then ^ is also equal to the number of 
lines of force which at this place cut perpendicularly across 
the unit of area. If the cross-section of the tube is ai cm.^ 
(taken perpendicularly to the direction of the lines of force) 
there will be .^ w lines of force cutting through it. 

Id describing the properties of the lines of force, we 
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have already used terms which are borrowed from the 
subject of fluid motion, such nomenclature being especially 
suitable because the lines of force, as we follow them 
through the field, exhibit just that kind of continuity which 
characterises the flow of an incompressible fluid. The 
same analogy is used in the following definition : 

The product of the field-intensity ^ and the crosi-iection 
CD of the tvbe of force is called the flux of force through the 
tube at the place where «f) and q> are measured : 

F=|)« (5) 

The magnetic force is not here regarded as something which 
flows along, but its propagation from place to place through the 
medium is called the flux of force. 

Since ^ is measured by the number of lines of force which 
cut normally through a square centimetre of surface, F=«^ is 
the number of lines contained in the tube. 

88. Law of the conservation of the flux of force. — ^Let 

the flux of force through a tube at a given place be F=:«^ <». 
If the cross-section at some other place is od' (greater than 
ft), let UB say), and the strength-of-field ^', the corresponding 
flux of force will be F'=*^' co'. 

If there are no * sources ' or * sinks * between the two 
places, that is to say, no magnet-poles, there will be no 
gain or loss in the number of lines of force as we pass from 
one place to the other. The same number of lines which 
previously intersected the area co is now spread over the 
area &>', so that the number of lines per unit of cross- 
sectional area is changed in the ratio o) : cr>', the field- 
intensity ^' having become less in proportion as ©' has 
become greater. Hence 

|)'ft>' = ^ft>, or F'=F. 

The flux of force along a tube does not cJiange between two 
cross-sections which include no magnet poles between them. 

The flux of force is conserved. The value F=»^© 
obtained at any one place holds good for the whole tube, F 
being a magnitude characteristic of the tube in question. 
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In the hydrodynamical analogue F is the quantity of fluid 
flowing through a given cross-section per unit time. If the fluid 
is incompressible, the same quantity passes through each cross- 
section of a ' tube of flow ' ; ^ corresponding to the velocity of 
the fluid. 

84. Kazwell's unit solenoidB.— Tubes through which the 
flux of force is unity are called unit tubes. Maxwell 
introduced the name solenoid (<ra>\i^v, a tube) in this con- 
nection, but we shall reserve the name for the unit tubes 
just defined, calling them 'unit solenoids,' or simply 
solenoids. When the field is mapped out into unit tubes, 
we obtain a very convenient general view of the distribution 
of field-intensity. The cross-section of the solenoids 
need not be circular, as in fig. 24 ; any strip of space which 
is bounded laterally by lines of force, and through which 
the flux of force is unity, is equally a solenoid. 

Since the flux of force through a solenoid is unity, its 
cross-section in cm.* at any place is the reciprocal of the 
corresponding field-intensity. Where the intensity is less, 
the tube is wider, while in places of greater intensity the 
tube becomes contracted. Again, since a positive pole of 
strength m emits, according to our conventions, 47r/M lines 
of force, its entire flux of force is also measured by 47rm, 
and consequently 47rm solenoids originate at the pole. 
Thus the solenoids inform us directly of the values of the 
various sources and sinks in the field. 

JS. — FluX'Of-force diagrams 

We will now carry out for some special cases the division 
of the field into unit solenoids explained in the last para- 
graph. If the walls of the tubes are of such a form that 
the cross-sections can be easily calculated, we have at once 
a convenient means of estimating the field-intensity at each 
place. But even then a difficulty arises when we attempt 
to represent a three-dimensional figure by means of a plane 
diagram. The simplest case is that in which a diagram 
representing a sectional view is supposed to be rotated about 
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a suitable axis, and so to develop a representation of the 
entire structure of the field. * 

85. Diagram of a unipolar field. — Let a pole whose 
strength in absolute measure is 771= 24/4^ = 1*910 unit be 
surrounded by a homogeneous medium. In accordance 
with §72, the number of lines of force emitted is 47rm=24, 
or the total flux of force proceeding from the pole is equal 
to 24 units. The space surrounding the magnet-pole most 
therefore be partitioned into 24 (conical) spaces, through 
each of which the flux of force is unity. The method of 
effecting this partition is shown in fig. 25, table I (at the 
end of the book). Through the pole whose strength is 1*910 
unit, a straight line is drawn in any direction to serve as 
axis, and a circle of any radius is described about m as 
centre. The axial diameter is now to be divided into as 
many equal parts as there are units in the flux of force 
from the pole : in our case 24. Through each of the 23 
points of division, a straight line is drawn perpendicular to 
the axis, and produced both ways until it cuts the circle, 
the points of intersection being joined by straight lines to 
the centre. If the whole figure were to be rotated about 
the axis, the circle would describe a sphere, while the radii 
which we have drawn would describe conical surfaces, hav- 
ing their common vertex at m, and dividing space into 
equal compartments. The zones which these cones cut 
out from the surface of the sphere are all equal in area, 
in accordance with well-known geometrical principles. 

Since the flux of force 24, which emanates from the pole 
m, spreads indifferently in all directions, it follows that each 
unit of surface of the sphere is traversed by the same flux 
of force, so that the flux through each of our 24 compart- 
ments will be exactly unity. 

Thus through each of the 24 conical regions into which 
the surrounding space is divided by the rotation of the figure, 
the number of lines of force passing is the same. 

In the figure, then, the lines of force represented are 
just those which form the boundaries between bundles of 
equal numbers of lines. 
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86. Eftimation of field intensity from the diagram. — If the 
diagram is drawn exactly to the theoretical scale, with the 
centimetre for the unit of length, or if we know what the 
scale of the diagram is (in fig. 25 it is appended), we have 
immediately the means of determining the field-intensities 
throughout the region, with the aid of a pair of compasses 
and a little calculation. 

If at any place we measure the breadth b between two 
adjacent lines of force in the diagram, and the distance r 
of this place from the axis, the annular strip described by b 
when the figure rotates about its axis will have an area 
equal to iirrb. 

The line b which measures the breadth between the two lines 
of force (compare the dotted lines at the places a and b in fig. 25) 
meets them \ery nearly at right angles. 

Through this area 27rr&, the flux of force is unity; 
hence, 

A = _ — -. absolute units. 
27rr6 

At the place a near to the pole m (=1*910 unit) we find r= 
8'4, 5=0*8 unit of length, by setting ofif these lengths against 
the scale shown in the diagram, by means of a pair of compasses. 
This gives for j5 the approximate value 0*059 cm."*gr.*sec."^ 
The direct distance from the pole m is 5*7 cm. ; so that the law 
of inverse square would give ^=l'910/(5*7)'*=0-059, as before. 
At the place 6, more distant firom the pole, we have r=16*2, 6= 
1-9 cm. ; so that »^=0*0052 om.~*gr.*8ec. ■\ while the direct cal- 
culation gives ^=1'910/(19*8)«=00051. 

Our method of evaluating field-intensities from the diagram 
does not appear in the present case to offer any special advantage ; 
but that is because the relations are so simple. We could equally 
well measure the distance of the place in question from the pole, 
and divide the known strength of pole by the square of this dis- 
tance. The value of the method will, however, become moro 
apparent when we come to deal with more complicated cases, 
where the field is due to a superposition of the effects due to two 
or more poles, as in the next example. 

At each place in the diagram of a single pole, the 
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strength of field is inversely proportional to the area of a 
certain annular strip whose breadth we have called 6. 
But the adjacent lines of force whose distance apart is 
measured by b diverge from one another as we follow them 
further from the pole, and the divergence is not the same 
for all. Instead of merely marking out the generating 
lines of the cones which partition the surrounding space 
into unit tubes, we may make a further sub-division, so that 
the field is divided up into more than 4irm compartments. 

If in fig. 25, for example, we wished to carry the subdivision 
to such a point that through each conical compartment the flax 
of force was j\ of a unit, we should only have to divide the axial 
diameter into ten times as many (that is, into 240) equal parts, 
and then to draw the corresponding perpendiculars and radii. 

The more numerous we make the lines proceeding from 
the pole, the less rapidly do any two adjacent lines diverge 
from one another, and the more nearly may we consider 
them as parallel through any small part of their length. 

As before, the field intensity at each point is inversely 
proportional to the area of an annular strip whose breadth 
is the distance apart of two adjacent radii of the diagram. 

If h' is this distance at a place whose distance from the 
axis is r', the area of the annular strip will be 27rr'6'. The 
flux of force through the strip is -j^^- of a unit ; so that 

or 

1 



^ = 



10-27rr'ft 



th' 



87. Diagram of a bipolar magnetio field. — Let there be 

two equal and opposite magnet poles, surrounded by a 

homogeneous medium. The field in this case was made 

apparent by means of iron filings in fig. 12, and we shall 

now reconstruct it by means of a diagram. Let the north 

20 
pole have the strength 7/i=H- = +1.592 cm.* gr.* 

47r 

20 

sec.""*, the south pole the strength— --=: — 1*592 

4w 
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cm.^gr. *Beie.""^ We must first construct the diagram for 
each pole considered separately (see the lower part of 
fig. 26, plate I). The diameters of the circles drawn 
round the two poles as centres are divided each into 20 equal 
parts, since the flux of force corresponding to each pole is 
4ir X 1*592=20. The line joining the two poles is taken as 
the axis of the diagram, and the line-of-force diagram for 
each pole is formed by drawing perpendiculars and radii 
exactly as described in the last paragraph. If we imagine 
the whole figure rotated about the axis NS, the radii will 
map out 2 X 20 conical compartments intersecting one 
another; through 20 of these compartments there is a 
unit flux of force from the north-seeking pole into the 
surrounding medium, through the other 20 there is a unit 
flux of force from the medium towards the south-seeking 
pole. The regions thus mapped out must become, as it 
were, fused together when we consider the simultaneous 
operation of the source at N and the sink at S. The 
combination of the separate fields is expressed in the 
diagram by drawing the diagonals of the small quadrilateral 
figures which result from the intersection of the two 
systems of lines of force. This will be further explained in 
the next paragraph. The diagonals thus drawn form 
broken lines, connecting the poles together, and may be 
easily rounded off so as to become continuous curves. We 
approximate more and more closely to the true form of 
these curves when we increase the number of sub-divisions 
in the diagram tenfold, a hundredfold, and so on, the flux 
of force through each separate compartment being then 
one-tenth or one-hundredth, or some still smaller fraction 
of an absolute unit. 

On rotating the figure about its axis the 20 curves 
in question divide up the field into shell-like spaces, each 
extending from pole to pole, and conveying unit flux of 
force from the north-seeking to the south- seeking pole. 
These shell-like spaces are therefore unit solenoids. 

The innermost solenoid has not the form of a shell, but 
rather ibat of a spindle with pointed ends. The outermost, 
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20, sl^s from a cosp at N, and spreads oat to infinit; to- 
wards the right, bending round and finally reaching S in 
the form of a narrow cusp. [Thas each of the first 19 
solenoids occupies a fioite portion of space, and the twentieth 
occupies the infinite remainder.] In the diagram the 
boundary lines are lines of force, and their form agrees vei? 
closely with that shown by means of iron filings in fig. 13; 
though in the present case we have a representation of a 
number of determinate lines. 

88. Combinatioii of two flnx-o(-feroe diagiuu. — The line- 
of-force diagrams for two poles in the same field may be bo 
finely divided up that throughout any small portion of theii 
length neighbonring lines of 
force may be regarded as parallel 
(compare § 86). For example, 
let the two parallel straight linee 
Kj (fig. 27) be lines of force pro- 
ceeding from a north pole, 
while the other two straight 
lines E, are proceeding towards 
a Boutii pole. The strength 
of field , at the point P due to 
the north pole is, in accordance 
with 5 86, inversely propor- 
tional to the distance h„ the 
strength of field .^, due to the 
south pole being inversely pro- 
portional to the distance h,. 
Flo. 27 The pairs of lines E, and E, 

enclose a parallelogram whose 
opposite angles are of course equal ; the angle at its 
highest or lowest corner in the figure being called a. 
From the similarity of the two right-angled triangles 
lying between 8,^, on the one hand and aj>, on the other 
hand, it follows that 
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Bat the parallelogram in the &fiiae formed by the crossing 
of the two pairs of lines of force has s, and g.^ for adjacent 
ades, so that the resultant of the two field-intensities ^| 
and ^, is along that diagonal of the parallelogram which 
paeees through P. 

Thus if two line-of-force diagrams are superposed one 
upon another, the directions of the resultant lines of force 
are to be found in accordance with the following simple 
rule: throiigk each of the eletnciilary parallelograms J'onned 
b(/ the crossituj n/ pairs of consecutive linei of force, draw the 
apprvpriate iliiuioiial. 

If this rule were applied to fig- 26, it could only furnish 
ft rough idea of the directions of the lines of force, since 
here the separate lines of force deviate considerably from 
paralleUsm. But if we draw a safficient number of inter- 
mediate linos, corresponding to fractions of the unit flux 
of force, and then apply the rule to the smaller parallelo- 
grams so formed, we shall obtain a result much nearer to 
the truth. 

In fig. 27, if the two poles had been of the same name, 
we should have had to draw the diagonal joining the highest 
and lowest points of the parallelogram. 

Since a side and a diagonal of a parallelogram are to 
one another in the inverse ratio of the corresponding heights, 



■where s denotes the length of the diagonal and b its perpen- 
dicular distan<-e from one nf the angular points o or ii. If 
he resultant magnetic force is ^, it follows from the simi- 
"■ f of the two parallelograms that 

1 1 

■"=6 ,=¥ 
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,1 cl^ici =.1 
•P' '• b=^- b^^^*' b=^- h- 

wheooe finally 

When fig. 27 IB rotated about an axis through the two 
magnet poles, the pairs of lines K, and K, (fig. 27) map 
out two couical shells, of such cross-sectional area (Sirri,) 
that ^^b^.2■^■r=l and ^^b^.'lTrr = 1 ; for through each shell 
the flux of force ia unity. During the rotation aiao, the 
resultant line * and the two neighbouring lines tbroogh o 
and H map out shell-liic spaces for which 

But the quantity ^b.^wr represents the flux of force through 
these last-mentioned shells, from the north pole to the 
south pole. 

89. Evalnation of the field-inteiuity at any point of a 
bipolar ma^etio field, by means of the diagraaL^In accord- 
ance with the resultw obtained in the last paragraph, we 
have only to calculate the eroaa-swtioiial area of one of the 
shell-like solenoids of the bipolar field in order to obtain 
the resultant field-intensity in abaolate measure. 

If at a place whose distance from the axis is r, the dis- 
tance between two adjacent lines of the diagram is equal to 
b, the cFoss-sectional area of the corresponding shell is 
equal to Utrr.h, and the corresponding field-intensity 



•& = 



'2irr.6* 



At the place marked in fig. 26, which is drawn to the Bune 
scale as fig. 25, 6=8-5 cm., r=18-2 cm., so that |)=(K)084 
cm.'*gr.*8eo.~'. In this case it would have been oonmdenbly 
more trouble to calculate the direction and magnitude of the 
resultant magnetic force from the law of inverse sqaaie. 

90. BiagTam for two poles of nneqaal (trength. — We may 
plot diagrammstically the field of two magnet polea of on- 
equal strength, just as we have already done for poles of 
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the same strength. The axis of the diagram is of course 

drawn through the positions occupied by the two poles. A 

unipolar diagram is then constructed for each pole separately, 

and on combining the two we obtain the diagram of the 

resultant field. 

(a) Diagram of two unlike poles. — A north pole 

20 
whose strength is -f-47 = 1'592 unit, and a south 

pole of smaller strength —4"= — 0*3979 unit are placed 

at a determinate distance apart. The flux of force from 
the first is twenty units, while the flux inwards to the second 
is five units. Fig. 28, plate I, shows the separate diagram 
for each pole. The resultant lines of force in the combined 
field are determined as follows : — Consider any point of 
intersection of two lines of force, one belonging to each 
system, and imagine a positive imit pole to be placed there ; 
it will be repelled by N and attracted by S, and this suffi- 
ciently indicates from which corner of the parallelogram 
the diagonal is to be drawn. Through the two conical 
regions which lie closest to the axis, between the two poles, 
the flux of force passes directly from one pole to the other, 
since the field-intensities due to N and a are there in the 
same general direction, namely, from N towards a. Hence 
the innermost lines of force are bowed out, curving some- 
what away from their original directions, and the same is 
true of all the remaining lines. In the diagram thus ob- 
tained we may observe the following features : The lines 
of force which proceed from N become bowed out more and 
more widely, and finally are gathered together at a, where 
they terminate. On rotating the figure, five coaxal shells 
are mapped out, through each of which the unit flux of force 
passes over from N to «. This constitutes the entire flux 
of force which a is capable of receiving, so that the remaining 
lines from N do not terminate on a, but pass by it. There 
are thus 15 unit solenoids starting from N, which do 
not terminate within the diagram, but carry their flux of 
force to remoter parts of the field. 
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The entire distribution of the flux of force originating at 
N is deflected somewhat towards the right by the presence 
of the unlike pole a. Owing to the tension along the lines 
of force and the pressure across them, the two poles will be 
urged towards one another (attraction). If the two poles 
are free to move, they will mutually approach one another. 

[The forces which they exert upon one another will be 
equal and opposite, in accordance with the third law of 
motion, and it should be noticed that though all the lines 
of force attached to and pulling a are pulling N more directly 
along the axis, there are also a considerable number of lines 
pulling N away from «.] 

Here as before we can calculate at once the field-intensity 
at any place when we know the breadth 6 between con- 
secutive lines and the distance r from the axis. 

(6) Diagram of two like poles, — Let the strength of one pole 

20 
be as before - - = 1*592 unit, that of the other pole being 

^ = 0-8979, so that the two poles in this case are of the 
47r 

same name, a north pole N being placed at a determinate 
distance from a weaker north pole w. At the points of 
intersection of the lines corresponding to the two unipolar 
fields, the forces to be compounded are both directed 
away from their poles. We have a network of inter- 
secting lines precisely like that of fig. 28, but through each 
of the meshes we have now to draw the other diagonal, 
so that we obtain the result shown in fig. 29. The lines 
of force, as they approach one another from the two poles, 
bend round so as to avoid meeting. There is one line which 
separates the two systems from one another, and does not 
pass through either pole. Where this line meets the axis 
of the diagram, there is an indifferent point, or point of 
zero magnetic force, J. The 20 units of flux of force pro- 
ceeding from the i)ole N all pass outwards into the surround- 
ing space, and so likewise do the 5 units from the pole m, 
no intermixture of the two taking place. 

Owing to the pressure across the direction of the lines 
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of force, there will be a force on each pole urging it away 
from the other ; that is, the two poles will repel one another. 

If we suppose pressure and tension to be interchanged, so that 
ihere \3 pressure along the lines of force, and a tension across 
them, the dia^am may be taken to represent a double star, whose 
members attract one another gravitational ly. 

91. Siagrams of homogeneoni fields. — In a uniform field 
the lines of force are all straight and parallel, and distri- 
buted throughout with the same density. If we intend to 
apply to this case the same principle of construction that 
was used for systems having an axis of symmetry, we must 
choose as axis some line parallel to the direction of the 
field, and <Uride the space surrounding it into cylindrical 
shells, each of such cross-sectioual area that the flux of 
force through it is unity. In the plane of the diagram, the 
limits of these cylindrical shells appear as straight linea 
parallel to the axis. The distances r„r.^,r^ .... of these 
lines from the axis must satisfy the simple relation 

^ 7r7-,*= 1, ^(ttj-j*— 'n-|-i'') = l, . . . 
or ■& TTj' = 2, .^7rrj*=3 

When the diagram has been prepared in accordance 
with these conditions, it may be combined with the diagram 
for a single \)o\e by drawing the diagonals of the small 
quadrilateral figures produced by the crossing of the two 
systems of lines. With the resultant hnes we may then 
use the formula . 

^ " 27rW/ 
Id fig. 30 a uniform field is represented, having the absolute 
^Btrength ^ = 0-00771 cm' gr* sec^'. The radii of the sue- 
aive cylindrical surfaces must accordingly he 




m.; r,= \/ TrSp '■ 
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The positive direction of the lines of force is from right 
to left. We must suppose, therefore, that there are two 
strong magnet-poles at distances far beyond the limits of 
the diagram ; a north pole to the right and a south pole on 
the left. 

Combined with this field is that of a north-seeking pole 

of strength + m = + 7- = 0-7958 cm. * gr.* sec."\ If we 

47r 

suppose a positive unit pole placed at a point where lines 

of the two systems intersect one another, it will be urged 

towards the left in the homogeneous field, and at the same 

time repelled by the pole N. This consideration shows ns 

along which diagonals the resultant lines of force are to be 

drawn. The 10 units of flux of force which proceed from 

the pole N are so deflected by the influence of the uniform 

field, that they are ultimately all passing towards the left. 

The innermost conical surface has become narrowed to the 

tubular form, 1, 1, and all the remaining surfaces are cor- ' 

respondingly distorted from their original form. The shells 

numbered seven to ten, which start from the pole towards 

the right hand of the diagram, are seen to be entirely bent 

round, and all the ten shells have so completely acquired 

the direction of the field that further to the left the 

uniformity is completely restored. 

The originally cylindrical shells of the uniform field 
spread out as they approach N, and bend round it as if it 
were an obstacle in their path, or more strictly, as if the 
uniform field were a uniform flow of fluid, and the pole X 
a source from which fluid was emanating. The surfaces 
more remote from N maintain their course with but little 
deviation. The present example shows very clearly the 
insight to be obtained from the construction of such 
diagrams. 

If we consider the figure from the point of view of the 
tensions and pressures accompanying the lines of force, it 
is clear that N must experience a force urging it through 
the field towards the left. This is in accordance with the 
tendency of a north pole to move along the positive direction 
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of the lines of force (compare § 28). The reverse would be 
the case if we replaced the north pole by a south pole, 
which behaves as a sink towards the lines of force. 

92. Combination of more than two fields. — A resultant 
field mapped out by this method may in turn be combined 
with another field, and so on ; so that by successive appli- 
cations of our construction we may obtain the diagram for 
even a very complicated case. The separate diagrams may 
be conveniently drawn on tracing paper, so that when two 
are superposed they are both easily visible. They must of 
coarse be drawn to the same scale. A very instructive case 
is that of the bipolar field of a bar magnet, combined with 
the uniform field of the earth, but this is left as an exercise 
for the reader. 



I 2 
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CHAPTER YL 

CONSTITUTION OF MAGNETS AND MAGNETIC FIELDS 

So far we have confined our attention to the space surroimd- 
ing magnetised bodies — that is, to the lines of force them- 
selves. We have seen how the presence of these and their 
general character may be recognised from certain qualita- 
tive properties, and we have shown how to measure the 
quantities which determine their disposition and relations, 
and how to construct them graphically from numerical 
data. We must now attempt to obtain some insight into 
the constitution of the magnet itself; and we shall find 
that there are certain peculiarities of structure which most 
be assumed for all bodies through which magnetic lines of 
force are passing. 

A. — The viagnetisatlon 

93. Magnetism as a molecular property. — Experiment 41. 
Dip the whole length of a well-magnetised steel knitting- 
needle in kon filings. Considerable tufts of filings will 
adhere to the ends, while at the middle, in the indifferent 
region, there are no fiUngs. Now break the needle at the 
middle and repeat the experiment with the two halves. In 
each case fiUngs will adhere to the two ends, even to those 
which previously constituted the indifferent region. If each 
half of the needle is broken up into shorter pieces, each of 
these will be found to be a complete magnet, with two 
magnetic ends and an intermediate non-magnetic region. 

Since the same result is obtained, however far we 
continue the subdivision, we are led to the conclusion that 
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even the smalleat particlee of which a magnet is composed 
are themselves magneta. The smallest portions into which 
a body can be resolved by physical means are called mole- 
cules. Thus we conceive of a magnet as built up of so- 
called ' molecular-magnets,' magnetic properties being 
attributed to the molecules themselves. It is an essential 
feature of the magnetic condition that even the smallest 
particles of a magnet possess polar properties. 

94. Chains of molecular ma^ets. — In accordance with 
ihe last exjwriment, the contrariety of properties of north 
and south poles, observed in the case of all magnets, 
must be supposed to extend to the molecules of which a 
magnet in built up ; the north pole of a molecule being a 
Bourc« of hues of force, and the south pole a sink. But 
the molecules of a magnet cannot have tlie directions of 
their magnetic axes distributed in a purely random way. 
lu the neighbourhood of the indifferent zone, for example, 
the tlux of force proceeding from a positive pole must be 
token in by a neighbouring negative pole, belonging to an 
adjacent molecule, or something of this general character 
must take place ; the axes of the little molecular magnets 
being set more in the diiection of the axis of the non- 
magnetised body than In any other. Towards the ends of 
the magnet, the general set of the molecular axes is along 
lines wbicli intersect the bounding surface, molecular 
north iMiles being outermost at one end and south poles 
at the other. Lines of force originate at the former end, 
and terminate at the latter. The simplest conceivable 
arrangement of the molecular magnets is one in which 
they form chains, who»e separate members he all in the 
same direction, and have unlike poles in contact. Then 
throughout nearly the whole length of the chain, the flux of 
force will pass from one molecule to the next, only the first 
and the last of the series having a free pole, that is, one in 
contact with the surrounding region, into which it sends 
forth lines of force, or from which it receives them 

ny ordered arrangement of the magnetic elements of 
^■ is called ma'jnttisaliim. 
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95. Model of a bar magnet composed of molecular magneto. 
The following models will serve to iUostrate the structure of 
a magnet. 

1. A number of small equal rectangular blocks are 
painted red at one end (north-seeking end) and blue at the 
other (south-seeking end). These are to represent the 
molecular magnets ; they are arranged end to end in 
chains, and the chains are arranged to fill an approximately 
rectangular figure, representing the bar magnet. In the 
middle of the system, the separate constituents of the 
magnet are to be set with their axes parallel, each one being 
directly joined to its neighbours before and behind. In the 
neighbourhood of the ends the directions of the axes are 
disposed more irregularly, but still so that at one end it is 
chiefly north poles that point outwards, and at the other, 
south poles. 

2. Into a rectangular board stick several parallel rows 
of needles with their points directed vertically upwards. 
From a piece of steel spring cut pieces as many as there 
are needles, and of length somewhat less than the distance 
between consecutive needles. At the middle of each piece 
make an indentation with a centre-punch ; this will cause 
the two halves to bend round somewhat, so that when the 
piece of spring is mounted with the indentation supported 
upon a needle-pomt, it will not fall off, its centre of gravity 
being below the point of support. Now magnetise the 
pieces of spring and mount them upon the needle-points ; 
they arrange themselves in chains and groups which are 
more or less stable (Ewing). At one end of the system all 
the poles directed outwards are north-seeking, at the other, 
south-seeking. Now approach to this model of a bar 
magnet a declination needle in either of the two principal 
positions mentioned in § 38, and the same effects will be 
observed as in the case of an actual bar magnet. 

96. Uniform magnetisation. — Generally speaking the 
places of emergence and immergence of lines of force are 
not confined to the ends of a magnet (compare, for example, 
fig. 4, p. 17) ; so that even in the interior the chains of 
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ilecnles cannot be regularly arranged, and it is only quite 
near tbe middle that the general direction of the molecular 
[uoguetic axes is along the axis of the bar. This may 
l>e regarded a& due to a certain ' demagnetising influence 
of the endB,' which brings about a looBening of tbe com- 
binations of moteculai' magnets. In bar magnets, then, 
eepeciatly those witli free ends, the magnetisation is more 
or less irregular. 

But wo may so order the disposition of the lines of force 

the interior, that every volume-element of the magnet is 
in precisely the same magnetic condition ; the magneti- 
sation being then called uniform. In the case of very long 
thin bar magnets, for example, the demagnetising influence 
of the ends is email ; the general direction of the molecular 
magnetic axes being parallel to the axis of the bar through- 
out most of its length, and the lines of force appearing 
almost exclusively at tbe ends. 

To form ii model of a. bar thus uniformly magnetised we may 
urange end to end the Uttle blocks described in § 95, so as to 
etraJgbt ohaiua of equal longth, placed side by side. 






The more molecular chains there are ending at the 
terminal faces of a uniformly magnetised bar, the more 
lines of force emerge into the surrounding field. Since we 
suppose every element of the bar to be in the same magnetic 
condition, the strength of pole m is proportional to the croas- 
section m, and the same is true for every uniform longi- 
tudinal strip of tbe bar. Ag^n, tor any portion of the 
length of the magnet, the magnetic moment (§ G7) is greater 
the greater the length, for the ends of the molecular chauis, 
which alone act as poles, are then further apart, A uni- 
formly magnetised liar, as well as any smaller bar cut from 
it, has therefore a magnetic moment proportional to its 
cross-section o), and to its length /, that is, proportional to 
its volume r. 

/ 97. The toroid or anchor-ring.— The completely uniform 
n)a(^4>tisivtion of a bar is prevented by the disturbing 
:t of the ends. Here the lines of force begin to diverge 
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from one another, as do also the chains of molecular 
magnets. To obtain an approach to uniform magnetisatioti 
in a mass of iron or steel, we must make it in the form 
of a ring, or some such endless shape. We may then 
magnetise it so that no lines of force leave or enter it, the 
direction of magnetisation being everywhere tangential to 
the surface. When the ring is circular in form and of 
circular cross-section it is called an anchor ring or toroid 
(French tore = a ring). Since such a toroid neither emits 
nor absorbs lines of force, it is without external magnetic 
influence. In its interior also it may be shown that the 
magnetic force vanishes. 

By the method of ' divided touch ' (§ 19), we may produce a 
very fair approach to uniform magnetisation in such a ring. A 
more effective method of magnetisation will be described later on. 

98. The divided toroid. — Even when the toroid is not 
quite complete, but is divided by a gap, we may assume the 
magnetisation to be uniform^ provided that the breach of 
continuity is not too considerable. In that case the lines 
of force issuing from one face of the gap pass directly over 
to the other face, comparatively few of them spreading out 
into the surrounding region. 

A nearly closed magnetised toroid, divided only by a 
narrow air-gap, we shall call a * divided toroid.' 

These two examples of approximately uniform magnetisation, 
the closed and the divided toroid, have important technical appli- 
cations. Su i ao they have no assignable poles^their properties 
cannot be deduced from thejordinary action afa distance theory, 

99. Magnetic moment per unit volume ; intensity of mag- 
netisation. — For a uniformly magnetised body, or for any 
part of it, the magnetic moment divided by the volume has 
a perfectly determinate value, which depends upon the 
degree to which the body is magnetised. For the quotient 
in question depends on the number and strength of molecular 
magnets per unit volume, and the closeness with which 
their axes agree with one another in direction. 
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^M It is called the ' magnetic moment per unit volume,' or 
^K^lie ' intensity of magnetiBation,' sometimeB eimply the 
^B* magnetisation.' If m is the strength of pole of a uniformly 
^Kmagnetised bar whose cross-section is <•> and length I, the 
■* Ent^iaity of magnetisation is 



(6) 



» 



Thus the magoetisation may also be defined as the strength 
of pole per unit area at the free ends. We have also from 
{6) the relation vi = 2ti>, which we shall find useful. Thus 
a bar which is uniformly magnetised with intensity 3 emits 
at its north-seeking end i-T^ro lines of force, that is 47r3 
per unit of area. 

When it body is not umformly magnetised, we may take an 
element so small that ibroughout ita extent the departure from 
nniformity is not perceptible. The magnetic moment of this small 
element, divided by its -volume is ita intensity of magnetisation. 
For a long bar ma^et, 3 is constant throughout the indifferent 
r^on, but changes somewhat in value as we approacb the ends. 

100. Dlmeiuiona of magnetiBatioa. — Since the magnetisa- 
3 is expressible as a magnetic moment divided by a 

mlome, its dimensions must be, by § 67 

W™-' = M-.[M].[T]-. 
!ibe same as the dimensions of field intensity (§ 70). 

B, — Induced magnetisation 

101 . Behaviour of soft iron in the field ; magnetisation by 
indnctioa. — We have aheady made use of soft iron to bring 
to more distant parts of the field the lines of force issuing 

X)m ft magnet-pole. It may now be shown that the iron 
[ can acquire a certain intensity of magnetisation ; 
gh in this case the magnetic condition is only main- 

hied so long as the external magnetic influence is present. 

I Experiment 42. — A bar of soft iron ia held vertically in a 

'ind, and over ita upper extremity is laid a piece of stiS paper ; 
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the pol^ of a strong steel magnet is then approached to the bar 
from above, the paper preventing actual contact between the two. 
(In this respect the experiment differs £rom that of § 18, p. 12.) 
If a vessel of iron filings is held close beneath the iron bar, mag- 
netic properties will be manifested so long only as the bar is 
traversed by the lines of force of the permanent magnet ; the 
magnetic condition is * temporary.' 

Experiment 43. — A strong bar magnet and a thin soft iron 
bar of equal length are placed end to end, the north pole of 
the magnet being in contact with the soft iron. A sheet of 
paper is then laid over the two, and the line-of-force diagram 
formed with iron filings. Lines of force are seen extending from 
one end to the other of the iron bar : they originate at the further 
end of the bar, and terminate at the end in contact with the 
magnet ; the former end acting as a source, the latter as a sink. 
The phenomena observed are just what would result from the 
generation of a south pole at the nearer end of the iron bar, and 
a north pole at the further end. If the iron is brought into 
contact with the south pole of the magnet, exactly the opposite 
is observed. 

Experivicnt 44. — In both dispositions of the magnet and iron 
bar, let the course of the lines of force in the neighbourhood of 
the iron be traced by means of the needle, fig. 7, p. 87, the posi- 
tive direction of the lines being distinguished. 

Experiment 45. — A thin bar of soft iron is put lying between 
the poles of two strong bar magnets, without touching them. By 
means of iron filings, the existence of poles at the ends of the bar 
may be rendered evident. The bar is then cut into short lengths 
without ^emo^dng it from the field, and the separate pieces are 
arranged end to end with narrow air-spaces between. It will be 
found that there are poles at the ends of each piece, the lines of 
force passing on from one to the next as they would pass between 
same-way oriented bar magnets. On removing the permanent 
magnets, the polarity of the pieces of iron disappears. 

When a piece of soft iron is introduced into the field of 
a magnet it disturbs the distribution of lines of force, one 
end of the piece becoming a source, the other a sink, so 
that the iron itself behaves as a magnet, which always 
turns towards the exciting poles, poles of opposite polarity. 
This phenomenon is called * magnctisatioji by indu<:tion.' 
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The magnetisation disappears as soon as the inducing magnet 
is removed, though usually a small degree of magnetisation per- 
sists ; and this effect is called * residual magnetism.* It is probable 
that the magnetism of natural magnets is a residual effect due to 
some previous magnetising agency. 

Steel is also magnetisable by induction. 

Experiment 46. — Two strong steel magnets and a steel knitt- 
ing-needle are placed in a row with their adjacent ends nearly but 
not quite in contact. Tap the needle several times with a little 
wooden hammer, so as momentarily to loosen the mutual attach- 
ments of its molecules, and when removed from the field it will be 
found to be permanently magnetised. 

Experiment 47. — Let an unmagnetised steel rod be held 
pointing in the direction of the earth's magnetic field, and let its 
upper end be struck several times with a hammer. By means of 
a sufficiently sensitive compass needle it may be shown that the 
two ends of the bar have acquired opposite polarities. 

If we wish to determine whether a piece of iron or steel 
is magnetised, we must take account of the effects which 
may arise from induction. If the specimen is brought 
near to either pole of a sensitive compass needle, it collects 
together the lines of force which issue from the pole, and 
attraction takes place ; unless the portion of the specimen 
held nearest to the pole of the needle is already a sufiiciently 
strong pole of like name. It is only when one pole of the 
compass needle is repelled by some part of the piece of iron 
or steel that we can be quite sure that a pole already exists 
there, and that the specimen is in some degree magnetised* 

102. Xagnetic screening. — The important fact that the 
course of the lines of force may be modified by the effects 
of induced magnetisation, may be applied when we wish to 
concentrate the lines at some given part of the field, or to 
keep some part free from lines of force by means of a ' mag- 
netic screen.' As examples we may here refer to several 
typical cases which are of great practical interest, and 
relate to the introduction of a soft iron ring into the field. 

{a) Course of the lines of force in a plane through the 
axis of symmetry of the ring. — The ring is placed with its 
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plane vertical between the poles of an upright horse-shoe 
magnet. 

A horse-shoe magnet, whose poles are about 8 or 10 cm. apart, 
is held in a wooden stand, with its two Umbs pointing upwards. 
Over the ends of the magnet is fitted a board which has two holes 
cut to receive them, and between the holes is a longitudinal de- 
pression for the reception of the iron ring. The ring has the 
form of a short hollow cyhnder, 4 or 5 cm. in diameter, and 2 or 
8 cm. in height. The diameter of the ring is in the line joinisg 
the poles of the horse-shoe magnet. The course of the lines of 
force may be followed even within the ring, if a piece of paper of 
the proper size is passed through the ring and stuck down to the 
board, so as to continue the horizontal surface. 

The lines of force from the two magnet-poles pass 
directly over to the ring, and enter its nearest parts. It 
gathers the lines of force together, so that even those 
which were originally more remote bend round to meet it. 

The concentration of the lines of force by such an iron ring 
plays an important part in the working of dynamo machines. 

(6) Course of the lines of force in the principal plane of 
the rim/. 

The ring is laid horizontally upon the board, fig. 81 giving a 
\dew as seen from above, a sheet of paper with a circular aperture 
being fitted over the ring. Within the ring a circular disc of 
paper is supported on a piece of cork, whose thickness is equal to 
the height of the magnet-poles above the surface of the board. 

If we compare the line-of-force diagram (fig. 31) with 
fig. 3, which shows the disposition of the lines of force 
between the two poles when there is no ring, we see how 
the lines proceeding from the north pole pass over to 
the ring, bending round to it even from remote parts of 
the field, and there appearing to terminate. We know, 
however, that they travel through the substance of the 
ring, which, owing to its greater permeabiUty, affords an 
easier passage than the surrounding medium. At the other 
side they emerge, and following a similar course, make their 
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wiy to the south pole. There are two iioiuts of the ring's 
circumference (above and below in the figure) where the 
lines of force neither enter nor leave the iron, but run 
aJle! to ita boundary. They correspond to the two in- 
Ifferent zones ./, J of the magnetised ring. 




kFw. 31 
In the space within the ring the iron fiUngs are subject 
no directing force, then- distribution being quite irregular. 
though there are strong magnet poles so near to it, this 
apace is completely shut off from magnetic intluences. 
This esempliiies a very important property of soft u-oa 
Ebeets : theff act as semens (ujainst magnetic forces. 

We can now understand the effect of a plate of soft iron in 
weakening magnetic inflaencbs, as found In experiment 27, ^ 3S. 
The iron had gathered into itself the lines of force from the 
deflecting magnet, these lines entering the plate at one side of 
the rim, and emerging at the other side. Henoo the effect on the 
movable magnet was very small. 

103. Screening of a magnetic needle by soft iron. — The 

effect of soft iron in screening off disturbing magnetic in- 

. flneucea, even when these are very considerable, is of such 

At importance that we will determine its amount in one 

B by direct measurement. 

Experiment 48. — To the middle of a strongly magnetised strip 
1, about S cm. in length, is fastened a strip of drawing paper, 
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whose ends are bent downwards, so as to lower the position of 
the centre of gravity. The steel strip is slightly indented at its 
centre, to enable it to be supported upon a needle-point, aboat 
which it turns freely ; being kept from falling off by the paper 
attached to it. The needle point projects from a small wooden 
support which stands vertically upon a base. From a length of 
iron gas-piping about 8^ cm. external diameter a piece abont 
10 cm. long is cut, and well annealed. 

Unlike poles of two strong bar magnets are arranged at such 
a distance apart that the piece of iron piping can be easily inter- 
posed between them ; the magnetised strip, supported on the 
needle point, being between the two magnets, and in line with 
them. Before the iron piping is introduced let N be the number 
of swings made in unit time by the needle, so that (§ 75) the 
strength of the approximately uniform field between the two poles 
is proportional to N^. 

The iron tube is now lifted over the needle and lowered care- 
fully without disturbing the adjustments, the lower ends of the 
paper being seen below the lower edge of the tube. The oscilla- 
tions of the needle are now much slower, and if n is the number 
now executed in unit time, the former field-intensity is to the 
present one as N^ : n*. The strip of paper attached to the needle 
renders the oscillations visible to a large audience. It is not 
advisable to suspend the needle by a thread, as it would then be 
easily attracted to one side of the iron cylinder, and there remain 
in contact. 

When fine magnetic measurements have to be made, a pro- 
tecting screen of soft iron is often of great use, to shut off the 
magnetic influence of the strong currents used for technical pur- 
poses, whether these act directly or through the effect of leakage 
currents in the ground, as is often the case in cities. 

104. Conception of magnetic polarisation. — Faraday showed 
that not only steel and iron, but all substances, are to some 
extent magnetisable, though in most cases very strong 
magnetising forces are required to produce a perceptible 
degree of magnetisation. We may thus consider all media 
through which a magnetic field extends to have chains 
of molecules extending through them. These media will 
accordingly be in a certain condition of stress, since the 
opposite polarities excited in the smallest particles react 
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npon one another. "We speak, therefore, of a certain con- 
dition of magnetic polarisation which obtains in steel, soft 
iron, or any other substance exposed to magnetic influences. 
The question arises whether we can so conceive of this con- 
dition of stress in a magnetically polarised medium, as to 
obtain an explanation of the tension and pressure which 
we have already shown to exist along and across the lines 
of force respectively. We proceed to consider two elements 
lying side by side and polarised in the same sense. 

Experiment 49. — Two thin soft iron rods, only a few cen- 
timetres in length, have each a loop at one end, to which a 
long thin silk thread is attached. The rods are suspended 
by means of the threads, so that they hang side by side at 
the same height, and a pole of a strong bar magnet is then 
brought near to them. They are seen to move away from 
one another. Through each of the rods passes a part of 
the flux of force which issues from the pole of the magnet, 
the upper ends of the rods thus acquiring the same polarity 
as the exciting pole, and their lower ends the contrary 
polarity. The two pairs of like poles, above and below, 
cause a repulsion between the two rods — that is to say, there 
is a pressure between them, and they accordingly separate 
until the restoring force due to gravity is great enough to 
preserve equilibrium. 

If we conceive of a medium as made up of chains of 
such elements, which are joined end to end, the chains 
lying side by side, the separate chains must similarly exert 
lateral pressure on one another. But these chains indicate 
the course of the lines of force through the medium. From 
the polarisation of the separate elements, therefore, there 
arises a pressure across the direction of the lines of force. 

We may similarly infer the existence of a tension along 
the lines of force. For we know that lines of force proceed- 
ing from the pole of the bar magnet pass along the small 
iron bars from one pole to the other, and since two poles 
of the same bar are of opposite polarity, they necessarily 
attract one another. When the chains of iron filings be- 
tween two strong unlike poles continue to crowd more and 
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more into the middle of the field as the paper supporting 
them is tapped, some part of the effect may be attributed to 
the shortening of the chains of polarised particles, owing to ihe 
tension in the direction of their length. 

This explanation is, however, only apparent, since we have 
assumed the existence of that tension along the lines of force 
which we set out to explain. Thus the assumption of a polarisa- 
tion is not by itself sufficient to afford a mechanical explanation 
of the pressures and tensions in the field. It has therefore been 
necessary to subject the phenomena to a further analysis, by 
means of mechanical modes of representation which will be df • 
scribed later. 

105. Paramagnetic and diamagnetic substances. — ^All sub- 
stances do not behave like soft iron towards the lines of 
force, collecting the lines more closely together, so that fewer 
are left to traverse the surrounding air. We have already 
(§ 14) ascribed this phenomenon to the greater permeability 
of soft iron to the lines of force. Certain substances, such 
as bismuth for example, have a magnetic permeability 
smaller than that of air. Lines of force proceeding through 
the air give way as they approach such a substance, bending 
round it so that fewer pass through than if the same space 
had been filled with air. Media which behave in this man- 

9 

ner are called * diamagnetic,* to distinguish them from 
paramagnetic media which behave like soft iron. 

Models of imramagnetic and dianmgnetic bodies tn uniform 
-fields, — We will now describe two models, illustrating the greater 
permeability of paramagnetic substances, the lesser permeabihty 
of the diamagnetic, and the corresponding changes produced in 
the distribution of Hnes of force in a uniform field. 

Along the shorter sides of two rectangular boards, 48 cm. long 
and 24 cm. broad (fig. 82), laths 2 cm. in thickness are fikstened, 
one lath on each board being painted red and the other blue, to 
represent the north and south poles of a magnet. In the middle 
of each board is fastened a wooden block about 15 cm. long and 
10 cm. broad. Through holes in the marginal laths wires are 
passed, and to these arrow-heads are attached, pointing from the 
north towards the south pole. The wires are to represent the 
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lines of force. The outermost wires pass directly across 
from one lath to the other, but in the middle of the series 
there are some short wires which are joined to the wooden 
blocks. All the wires are bent in the manner indicated in the 
figure. 

From the disposition of lines of force in fig. 82 we 

conclude : 

(a) That in the case of a paramagnetic substance such 
as iron {Fe), the lines of force issuing from the north 
pole are collected together 
by the body lying in the 
fieldy passing to a great 
extent through the body, 
and diverging again after 
leaving it. The ends of 
the body facing the north 
and south poles of the 
magnet become a sink 
and a source respectively, 
that is, of opposite polar- 
ity. If the body is free 
to turn in the field, the 
tension along the lines of 

force tends to set it parallel to the direction n — a in the 
figure : * axial ' or * polar setting.' 

(b) That in the ease of a diamagnetic substance such 
as bismuth {Bi) the lines of force issuing from the north 
pole are diverted on encountering the nearer end of the 
body, just as if there were a pole of like name there. 
They pass mostly through the surrounding medium, which 
they can traverse more easily. At the other side of the 
diamagnetic body the lines of force once more converge, 
joBt as if they were sucked in by the presence of a sink 
there. 

The end of the body facing the north-seeking pole of 
the magnet is a source, and therefore also north-seeking, 
the end opposite the south-seeking pole being a sink, that 
isy Boath-seeking. When the diamagnetic body is free to 

K 
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turn, the pressure across the direction of the lines of force 
will tend to set it perpendicular to the direction n^s: 
' equatorial setting.' 

The polar setting of paramagnetic and equatorial setting of 
diamagnetic substances may be demonstrated by preparing short 
bars of suitable materials, and suspending them by thin cocoon 
fibres. Very strong magnetic fields are necessary for the ex- 
periment, and the way in which these may be obtained will be 
described in Section 11. 

The behaviour of the two classes of substances towards the 
lines of force may be illustrated from the following example in 
fluid motion. If the bed of a straight broad flat stream is thickly 
overgrown with rushes, so that the flow of the water is consider- 
ably resisted, and if the rushes are cut away from a rect- 
angular patch in the middle, so that within that patch there is no 
obstacle to the flow, the stream lines will be gathered together 
and pass more thickly through this place of greater permeability, 
just as the magnetic lines of force do through soft iron. If, how- 
ever, there are no obstacles in the bed of the stream except a patch 
of rushes in the middle, the stream lines bend round so as to 
avoid the place of greater resistance, just as the lines of force do 
in the case of bismuth. 

If the permeability of the surrounding medium is 
changed, a paramagnetic body may be thereby converted 
into a diamagnetic one, or vice versa ; so that one and the 
same body may set axially or equatorially between the poles 
of a magnet, according to the nature of the surrounding 
medium. 

C. — Fliujc of magnetic induction 

106. Magnetic induction. — In the interior of a magnetised 
body the lines of force are propagated from molecule to 
molecule. If the magnetisation is uniform, it is to be 
measured by the intensity 3 (§ 99). Suppose the body to 
be placed in a magnetic field of strength ^, measured by 
the number of lines of force per square centimetre of cross 
section ; this strength of field is then added to that already 
existing within the body. 
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We shall later on become acquainted with very simple methoda 
of superposing two or more magnetic fields. 

The magnetic condition is determined by the total 
niimlwr of lines of force per unit of crOBs-sectional area, 
the important magnitude thus measured being called the 
' magnetic induction.' To show its significance as clearly 
iis possible, we shall make use of a simple example. Let 
there be a toroid, uniformly magnetised with intensity 
5, and let this toroid be cut through at one place, so as to 
leave two free ■ ends separated by an air-gap. Wo shall 
suppose the gap to be so narrow as not to disturb the uni- 
formity of magnetisation. Then in accordance with §99, 
there will be 4^2 lines of force passing across each square 
centimetre of the gap, and these continue their course to 
ihe same number through the substance of the toroid. 
Upon this system of lines of force we have to superpose 
whatever system may be due to external causes. In the 
latter let there be ^ lines of force per cm.*, so that ^ is the 
strength of the external field in absolute measure. 

Then within the air gap there will be 4'7rj! -f p lines of 
force per cm.*, and the same lines continue their course 
uninterrupted through the substance of the toroid. The 
magnetic condition is characterised by the magnetic induc- 

. (ion 

L iB = 47r3 + .?) (7) 

P Since all substanees placed in a magnetic Held become 
mf^netised to some intensity 3i ^s see that fS is always to 
bo distinguished from ^ ; when we have confined our 
attention to the strength of field ^, we have taj^itly assumed 
3=0; this being justified by the small magnetisability of 
air, with which medium we were usually concerned. 

107. Dimensions of the magnetic Indnction. — Since the 
numerical factor -tw is without dimenaiona, it follows that 
f& is the sum uf two quantities, each of which has the 
dimensions cm."* gr.' see.' (§100 and §70). In other words, 
magnetic induction, intensity of magnetisation, and strength 
of field are all of the same dimensions. When we vrite 
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S3 = 47r3 + ^> we assame that the lines of force arisingfrom 
3 are coincident in direction with those of the magnetic 
field ^ due to external causes. If instead the two systems 
of lines ran in opposite directions, ^ would have to be 8ab> 
tracted. The induction S3 is a directed quantity like the 
field-intensity {) ; that is, it has a determinate direction 
as well as a determinate magnitude. 

108. Tabes of induction and flux of inductioiL — A line of 
induction is one which at each point satisfies the condition 
that its tangent is in the same direction as the magnetic 
induction. As in the case of lines of force, the number of 
lines of induction which cut (normally) through unit area, 
measures the strength of the induction. A space enclosed 
by a tubular surface, made up entirely of lines of induction, 
is called a tube of induction. 

There is also a quantity analogous to the flux of force, 
namely, the flux of induction /, which for each tube is the 
product of the induction S3 and the cross-section q> of the 
tube ; that is, /=:S3o). Since, in accordance with § 106, it 
is always with the induction that we are concerned, it is 
really only tubes of induction that can be drawn, and all 
the diagrams of Chapter Y. are essentially diagrams of the 
flux of induction. It is only when we are dealing with a 
medium for which S5=«& that we can identify the flux of 
induction with the flux of force ; but since this condition 
is very nearly fulfilled in the case of such a feebly magne- 
tisable substance as air, we were able to speak of our 
diagrams as relating to the flux of force. Throughout every 
tube of induction, the flux of induction /is always absolutely 
constant. 

109. Measure of magnetic permeability. — The magnetic 
induction 93 furnishes a convenient means of expressing 
numerically the value of the magnetic permeability. Since 
S3 denotes the total number of lines of force which cnt 
through each unit of cross-sectional area within a body 
placed in a magnetic field, the ratio 

/i=a3/|) (8) 
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furnishes a measure of the extent to which the body has 
collected together the lines of force of the field ^, and caused 
them to pass more thickly through it. This effect of the 
body we attribute to its greater permeability. It is accord- 
ingly to be measured by the ratio of the actual number of 
lines of force S35 per unit area, to the number ^ which would 
have been present in the absence of the body from the field. 
Since S3 and ^ are of the same dimensions, the perme- 
ability /i is without dimensions, in other words it is a pure 
number. If we put /i=l for air (the medium in which we 
generally work), then 

for all paramagnetic substances /Lt>l, 
for all diamagnetic substances /lk. 1. 

For good soft wrought iron /i may reach as high a value 
as 2,000 or 3,000, while for bismuth /i= 0-99982. In a 
medium whose permeability is unity, the fiux of induction 
becomes identical with the flux of force, and the tubes of 
induction with the tubes of force. 

110. Susceptibility. — In the last paragraph we considered 
the ratio of the induction to the field-intensity; but for 
some purposes it is more convenient to measure the ratio 
of the intensity of magnetisation 3 to the field-intensity ^. 
This latter ratio is called the magnetic susceptibility k^ so 
that 

^^ = 3/1) (9) 

In accordance with the assumption which we have made, 
iic=0 for air, while 

for paramagnetic substances k is positive (/c>0), 
for diamagnetic substances k is negative (/c<0). 

In the case of soft iron, k lies between 200 and 300. Since 
3 and S^ are of the same dimensions, k is like fi a pure 
number. 

111. Belation between permeability and susceptibility. 
Since the permeability /a=JB/|), the susceptibility k^'^JSo, 
and S3=4^3+«&9 we have 
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or/i=l + 47r/c (10) 

whence also k=^-^ - (11) 

47r 

The magnetic character of a substance is determined by 
either of the quantities /i or k^ and the last written equations 
enable us, when one is given, to determine the other. 

The two quantities /i and k are not in general constant for any 
given substance, but are functions of the field intensity «^, so that 
the permeability and susceptibility of a substance are dififerent 
according as it is placed in a weak field or a strong one. 

jD. — The fundamental property of the magnetic induction 

112. Magnetic circuits. — When we defined the magnetic 
induction by the relation S5 = 47r3 +»^, we were dealing 
with a definite position in the field, where the magnetic 
conditions due respectively to the internal lines of force and 
the external field have to be superposed. In many cases, 
however, especially in those which are of the greatest 
practical importance, it is more convenient to consider as a 
whole the system of tubes of induction, which bend round 
so as to form closed circuits. This is possible, since we 
know of a quantity which remains constant along a tube 
of induction, and whose value is characteristic of the tube. 
This quantity is the flux of induction 7=S5ft). The lines of 
induction of a magnet pass through the interior as well as 
through the surrounding field, any bundle of the lines which 
we may consider separately passing from the surrounding 
space into the magnet and out again into the surrounding 
space without any change in their number. In a medium 
of permeability 1 we found that the flux of force along each 
tube was constant so long as no sources and sinks were 
encountered. The constancy of the flux of induction along 
each tube of induction is absolute, and holds good under 
all conditions. It is the law of the conservation of the flux 
of induction with which we are concerned when the field 
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extends throagh media for which the permeability fi has 
different values, so that at the surfaces which separate such 
media from one another there are sources and sinks of 
lines of force. When tubes of induction pass from a 
medium of small permeability (such as air) into one of 
higher permeability (such as iron or steel) they become more 
closely crowded together, so that the induction S3 attains a 
higher value ; when, leaving this medium, they enter one 
which is feebly paramagnetic or is diamagnetic, they diverge 
again correspondingly. Each tube of induction, taken in 
its entirety, is an annular portion of space, possessing tlie 
property that through every cross-section of it the flux of 
induction / has the same value. A collection of tubes of 
induction lying side by side, and occupying a finite portion 
of space, constitutes what is called a ' magnetic circuit.* 

A horse-shoe magnet with its keeper attached, closed or divided 
toroids, all furnish examples of magnetic circuits. In the last- 
mentioned case the lines of force which traverse the air-gap are 
continued through the substance of the toroid, where the high 
value of the induction is largely due to the high magnetisation. 
As other examples of magnetic circuits may be mentioned the 
system of magnets in a dynamo machine and tlie iron cores of 
transformers. 

118. Magneto-motive force. — This quantity may be taken 
as a measure of the total magnetising influence along a 
closed tube of induction. If at a place where the field- 
intensity is ^ units, we move the unit pole through a 
distance s in the direction of the magnetic force, the work 
done by magnetic actions upon the pole will be i>8. If the 
unit pole is moved through a further distance along the 
tube of induction, a further amount of work will be done, 
and this must be added to the former amount. If the pole 
has accomplished a complete circuit of the tube, returning 
once more to its starting point, the total work done is a 
quantity characteristic of the tube of induction. It has 
been called the * magneto-motive force,' M, and is a quantity 
of work referred to unit pole, that is it has the dimensions 
(work/ strength of pole) or M has the dimensions : 
[L] [M] [T]-«[L]-[L]i [M]' [T]-'=[L]' [M]» [T]-' 
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Since we are ooncemed wiih the quantity of work expended 
upon a unit pole, and not with the force exerted upon it, the name 
magneto-motiye ' force ' is not very well chosen ; in this respect, 
however, it is on the same footing as the term electromotive force 
applied to the corresponding electrical quantity. 

114. Magnetic resistance. — The magnetic resistance p is 
defined as the reciprocal of the magnetic permeability or 
* conductivity.' Accordingly we write : 



p=l//A0r p=^/a5 



(12) 



The greater the magnetic resistance of a substance, the 
smaller is its permeability ; for air» paper, brass, p is large, 
while for soft iron it is small. The following roughly 
quantitative experiment is designed to show the marked 
effect produced upon a magnetic circuit by the interposition 
of even a thin layer of a substance whose magnetic resis- 
tance is high. 

Experiment 50. — To the poles n and 5 of a small horse-shoe 
magnet (fig. 88) is applied a soft iron keeper, semicircular in form 
and having a loop attached to it, from which a scale pan may be 
hung by means of a book. In addition to this undivided keeper, 
there is another of the same shape and weight, but having only 

its outer portions li and Zg (fig. 83) made 
of iron. In the middle, between Z, and 
Z2, a piece of brass 7n is interposed, and 
the brass ring h is held in position by two 
screws Si, s^t so that it helps to hold the 
several portions of the keepers together. 
We have thus a keeper m in which a 
body m of high magnetic resistance p is 
interposed in the course of the lines of 
force which traverse the strongly para- 
magnetic portions Zj and Z2. We now 
proceed to determine the pull required to 
detach the keeper from the magnet (a) when the ordinary keeper 
is used ; {b) when the divided keeper is used ; (c) when a sheet of 
paper is interposed between the iron keeper and the ends of the 
magnet : (d) using the divided keeper under the same conditions. 
Numerical example : 




I 
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Liftiiuj power of a horsc-shoc magnet 
{a) 2'220 kilogr. •!- 20 gramB (vei^ht of keeper anil scale paji) ; 
ib) O-SSO kilogr., only about i of the preceding, 
(c) 1-100 kilogr., about half the value in ia). 
(rf) 0-190 kilogr., only Vjof the full lifting power. 

The lifting power is not proportional to the number of linee 
of force; but the espeiiment shows the great decrease in the flux 
jtf induction produced by an increase in the resistance of the 



When some portion of a magnetic circuit ia of small 
permeability, the resulting resistance is greater the longer 
ihe portion in question, and less the gi-eater its cross- 
section ; for when the cross-section is large, the same flus 
of induction can be spread over a greater area ; the portion 
difficult to magnetise being then less strongly magnetised 
than if the whole system of lines of force were concentrated 
on a very small cross-sectional area. If p^ denotes a factor 
characteristic of the material, I the length of the piece 
JD qnestion, and <u its cross-section, we can write for the 
letic resistance 

"' = p/ (13) 



VJD qni 
^bagni 



The factor p„ is the resistance of a block of the sabstonce, 
vhose length is 1 cm. and cross-section 1 cm.' It is called 
the ' specific magnetic resistance,' and is identical with p as 
defined by (12). 

If a magnetic circuit consists of a number of successive 
whose separate resistances are n\, w.^, n; .... the 
itance of the entire circuit ia 

W=,r,-f-H\ + u-.,+ (13^) 

llo. Fundamental law of the magnetie circuit. — If Ai is 
the magneto-motive force around a circuit, made up of 
tubes of induction, and having the magnetic resistance JV, 
tbo flux of induction / is given by the ratio of M to W. 

The fiiix of induction I, that i$ the ninnher of lines of 
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inductian mthin a given tube of indtiction, is equal to tkt 
magneto^iotive force 3f, divided by the total magnetic resis- 
tance W which the lines of induction encounter ; that is 

^=^ (") 

This law was formulated in 1886 by J. and E. Hopeinson 
and 6. Kapp. It is analogous to Ohm's law in electricity. But 
whereas in the latter case the resistance is a true constant, the 
magnetic resistance fi=l//4 must, in accordance with § 111, be 
regarded as a function of {£e field intensity. 



E. — Energy in the magnetic field 

116. Work of magnetisation. — In magnetising a piece of 
steel, a certain amount of energy must be expended, such 
as we measure in the simplest case by the product of a force 
and a displacement. If the method employed is that of 
rubbing the bar to be magnetised with a permanent magnet, 
we shall have to consider the mutual action of two systems 
of lines of force : one arising from the permanent magnet, 
the other from the newly acquired poles of the piece of 
steel which we are magnetising. Supposing that during 
the operation the centre of gravity of the moving bar 
remains always at the same height, and neglecting the 
frictional forces which have to be overcome, there is still a 
certain amount of work to be done against the tensions and 
pressures which accomimny the lines of force. If the 
north pole is being used to produce the magnetisation, 
it has to be moved away from that end of the steel where 
a south pole has been produced, and towards the north- 
seeking end ; to accomplish whicb, work must be expended. 

The process of magnetising a bar of steel consists in im- 
2)arting to it a certain quantity of energy in a special form. 

The work which must be expended in the process is 
called the work of magnetisation ; no change is produced 
in the mass of the bar, as determined by the balance 
(§ 20). 
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In accordance with the principle of the conBervation of 
energy, no work in lost during the transformation. So 
long aa it is not further changed into other forms, the 
transformed energy remains permanently in the magnetised 
bar. 

If a body be magnetised alternately in opposite Beoses, 
after some time it becomes perceptibly heated, a considerable 
portion of the work of magnetisation being transformed into 
heat energy. 

117. LocalitatioQ of the energy of the field. — A portion 
of the work expended in magnetisation will be consumed in 
changing the disposition of the molecules, uniting them to 
form those chains of molecules which distinguish a magnet- 
ised from an unmagnetised body. Another portion of the 
work of magnetisation is stored iu the held surrounding the 
magnet. The space around a magnet-pole is in a certain 
sense impenetrable to the field of another pole of like name. 

The impenetralnlitj/ implies the ej:iateiicf of a rnlvme- 
ibutioti of enrrgy. We must conceive of the magnetic 
■gy as residing in the separate volume-elements of the 
magnetic field. 

The pressures and teusious to which this form of energy is 
related may be rnnde directly evident (Quu-'cke). The existence 
of the field changes ihe optical behaviour ol the medium, which 
is evidence that ihis some speciul form of energy resides in the 
£eld itself. 

118. Kechauical example of the localisation of energy, — 
To one end of an elastic wire is attached a load p, consider- 
able in comparison with ibe weight of the wire. The wire, 
bemg fixed at the other end, will be extended by a length 
/, proportional to the weight j»: so that we may write 
p=el. The factor i is constant within wide limits; it de- 
pends on the length, cross-soction and material of the wire, 
that is, on the special properties of the medium in which 
energy is to be stored. To extend the wire by a further 
amount M requires the expenditure of work dA = force x 
dtspla^^oment = ji.dl =tl.iU, which depends on / ns well as 
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on dl. The quantity of work dA required to produce an 
additional extension dl is accordingly greater, the greater 
the force p already applied. Corresponding to any given 
extension of the wire, the amount of work which has been 
expended and is stored up in the wire, is proportional to 
the square of L For on integrating the expression dA, we 
obtain 

A = ^eP; 

the wire having no energy of extension when ZssO. Hence 
I determines the amount of elastic energy residing in the 
wire. 

The value for dA may be resolved into factors in two 
ways : 

dA=slM and dA=Ld{el). 

And similarly, for A we have 

P I 

-4 = g^ aiid A = {el) 5. 

Each expression for the energy is the product of two factors ; 
the form A=eL Z/2 having the peculiarity that the two factors are 
not independent of one another. 

119. Measure of the energy of the magnetic field. — That 
the accumulation of magnetic energy in a field must be 
accompanied by effects somewhat similar to those in our 
illustrative example (§ 118) is made clear to us when we 
consider the lines of force, the deformations which they 
suffer when a pole (for example a unit pole) is introduced 
into the field, and the pressures and tensions which we 
know to exist. Since a pole in a magnetic field experiences 
a force which is greater the more closely the lines of force 
are packed, that is, the greater the field-intensity Jq, it 
follows that the introduction of new lines of force, and with 
them new energy, into the field, is more difficult the higher 
the value which the field-intensity has already reached. 

Let Sp be the field-intensity and S3 the magnetic indue- 
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tion at some given pointi and let us consider a surrounding 
region (called the region R) so small that nowhere within 
it does the intensity differ appreciably from Jq or the induc- 
tion from 3SB. We shall have also S3=/i|), where fi may or 
may not be =1. Now suppose that we have a magnet in 
the form of a divided toroid, the width of the air-gap being 
I and its area JP*. Let us further suppose that the degree 
of magnetisation of the toroid is very small, so that the 
value of the magnetic induction SfR across the air-gap is 
also very small. The strength of pole m of the toroid is 
given by 

Ainn=FdSd or m=F^~ (15) 

47r 

and we shall suppose the steel to be ' rigidly ' magnetised, 
so that m suffers no change from the action of external 
fields. 

Now introduce the toroid into the field to be examined, 
the air-gap being made to lie within the region R with its 
faces perpendicular to the direction of Jq and S3, and so 
that S3 and SS3 are opposed to one another in direction. 
Thus though the volume Fl of the air-gap the induction is 
now S3-SS3. 

Next let the position of the toroid be reversed in the 
field, in such a manner that each face of the air-gap occu- 
pies the position which was just now occupied by the other 
face. The induction through the air-gap thus becomes 
85 + 885. 

We must now find how much energy has been expended 
in changing the magnetic induction from S5 — SS3 to S3 -f 8S3, 
through a volume Fl, the mean value of the field -intensity 
being «^. This energy must be equal to the work expended 
in taming the toroid round against forces due to the sur- 
rounding field, an amount of work which is easily calculated. 
For the nett result of the operation is the displacement of 
a north pole of strength -f m through a length I against the 
direction of ^, and of a south pole of strength ~m through 
an equal length I in the direction of ^. Both these dis- 
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placements demand the expenditure of positive work, the 
total amount of which for the two poles is 

SIF = 2m I 

2SS3 

(on substituting for m the value given by (15) ). 

The last expression written is the product of three 
factors : the volume of the region affected by the operation, 
the value of the field-intensity for this region, and the in- 
crease 2SS3 of the magnetic induction divided by 47r. Hence 
if A is the magnetic energy per unit volume at a place where 
the field-intensity is S5 and induction 93^ and if A becomes 
changed to ^ + d^ when 25 is changed to »{) -f dS5, we shall 
have 

The value of A may be deduced from this by integration, 
supposing /i to be a constant ; thus 

^ = 8^^' (") 

^^ '^=L^^ (1^) 

If we are dealing with air, the factor /i becomes =1, 
and may be omitted from all the equations. 

The expressions for the forms of energy considered here and 
in § 118 are similar to those for the kinetic energy of a mass m, 
moving in a determinate direction with velocity v : 

K= ^- orK=mt?~. 

The analogy, however, only extends to the form of the expressions. 
The energy of a stretched body is not spoken of as kinetic, and it 
is not to be assumed without further inquiry that the energy of 
a magnetic field is of the ordinary mechanical kind. 

[In this paragraph (§ 119) a sUght departure has been 
made from the treatment in the original text.] 



CHAPTER VII 

miJAMICAL THEOBIEB OF FIELDS OF FORCE 

When a pole is placed in a magnetic field, it experiences a 
force of determinate magnitude acting in a determinate 
direction. We have already (5 31) spoken of the magnetic 
force as a vector or directed quantity ; a magnetic field may 
be said to be determined by an infinity of Buch vectors. The 
question now arises : Can we not discover the nature of 
those conditions, vectorial in character, which exist at each 
point of a magnetised medium, and are there not, in par- 
ticular, Bome simple types of motion which possess the same 
character ? The latter question is suggested by the develop- 
ment which has taken place in our understanding of other 
physical phenomena, such as light and heat ; the older 
hypotheses which sought an explanation in the presence of 
special fluids or corpuscles, having given way to the doctrine 
of a special kind of motion. The kinetic theories and the 
mechanical theories connected with them have acquired a 
great importance ; and we will accordingly give an account 
of the most important which have lieen formulated in con- 
nection with om- subject. In doing this, we shall have to 
depart from a mere description of actual phenomena, and 

E' ier points of a more or less conjectural kind. 
A. — Symmetrical properties of inmjnetie ^/idilg 
I onr endeavour to explain magnetic phenomena by 
s of known mechanical motions, we are guided by a 
>er of fundamental properties, which leave no doubt 
as to the description of motion to be chosen. We have to 
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proceed somewhat as we do in mineralogy, when we infer 
the structure of a crystal from its observed properties. 
There are also some properties of a magnetic field which 
imply a certain symmetry in the medium which is the seat 
of the field ; and the conditions obtaining in the separate 
elements of volume must correspond to these symmetrical 
relations (Curie). 

120. Axial character of the magnetic lines of force.— The 
simplest kind of vector quantity is the displacement or 
translation of a small body from a point in space, through 
a determinate distance in a determinate direction to some 
other point. It is with vectors of this kind that we are 
concerned in all phenomena of floWi and we may conceive 
of the directional properties of a magnetic field as being 
brought about by the flow of something along the lines of 
force. We have already made frequent use of terms which 
are based on this conception, though at the same time 
we have pointed out that this flow of the lines of force is 
only a mode of representation. There are certain pheno- 
mena which show that we have not to deal with this simplest 
form of vector, but with vectors of a different kind. For ex- 
ample, there is the rotation of the plane of polarisation pro- 
duced in a beam of plane-polarised light which is made to 
pass through a magnetic field along the direction of the lines 
of force (Faraday) . From this observation, as early as 1856, 
Sir William Thomson (Lord Kelvin) arrived at the con- 
clusion that the conditions obtaining along a line of force 
are kinematically comparable with those along an axis of 
rotation. And in fact rotation about an axis is a phenomenon 
of a vectorial nature. The direction of the vector is the 
direction of the axis of rotation, the positive direction of the 
axis being determined in accordance with some fixed con- 
vention. Thus we may agree that a rotation in the given 
sense, accompanied by a translation along the positive 
direction of the axis of that rotation, shall constitute a 
right-handed screw-motion ; or we may base our definition 
on the left-handed screw. Finally, the rotational velocity 
may be represented by setting off an appropriate number 
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of units of length aloDg the axis of rotation. Magnetic forces 
jtottes* the same kind of gymmetn/ a« an angular velocity. If 
■we suppose the region with which we are concerned to be 
* per^'erted ' by reflection in a plane mirror, rotational move- 
ments will be affected differently from simple translations, 
whose directions we indicate by means of arrows. It will 
be shown that the same holds good for magnetic fields, from 
a consideration of the special forms deecribed in Section II, 
P. KoLAi^EK, to whom we owe the very appropriate term 
■ axial character of the magnetic lines of force,' has quoted 
Hall's phenomenon as proving that there is something which 
ratntes about these Hues as axes. 

121. Hotatioiial vectors. — If we conceive of magnetic 
phenomena as due to some kind of motion which ia rota- 
tional in character, there must be an invariable relation 
lietween the direction of rotation and the direction in which 
the lines of force are reckoned positively. We have already 
(5 iS) given a rule for determining the positive sense along 
a line of force, and we must now agree upon a similar rule 
for the corresponding rotational Bense, 

The rotation which we conceive to take place about a 
line of force would appear to be in the direction of clock- 
hands to an eye looking along the line in the positive sense, 
that is, from the north pole towards the 
south pole. 

The propriety of this convention will 
Lm^^ ui Section II. 

^^ It will be well to construct a small model 
^g- 34), so as to be always able to recall 
easily the rule just given. 

The cylindrical rod A A carries a spike S 
at its tipper end, and at its middle ia a 
wooden disc II to whose circumference two 
tin arrows Pi,Pi are fastened. On looking 
along AA towardg the spike S (direction of 
line* of force) we see the lower side of the 
disc, whoae rotation, suggested by Pj and P,, ia in the direction 
«l the bonds of a clock. 
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The oompoond motum is sunilar to that of a corksorew which 
is being screwed upwards through a ooik, or of any other right- 
handed screw. 



122. Principle of fhe superposition of small motions.— To 
determine the result of superpoeing two magnetic fields, for 
example those due to two bar magnets, we need to make 
use of a Tery simple principle, which is of the widest appli- 
cation in physics, and may be stated as follows for the 
present case : 

If at some given position in space one field alone wamli 
fjire rise to a determinate rotational tnotion^ and another field 
to another such motion, the resultant motion of the medium^ 
which is the seat of the two fields, is to be found by compound- 
ing the two separate motions together. 

A similar principle is applicable to the phenomena of acoustics, 
^of optics and of wave-motion in general : its purport is that two 
or more independent systems of waves can coexist in the same 
medium. 

If at any point the two rotational vectors are coincident 
in direction, their values must be simply added together to 
give the value of their resultant. In other cases the re- 
sultant, which is of course determinate in direction and 
magnitude, is to be determined by means of the following 
simple construction. 

123. Composition of rotational motions ; the parallelogram 
of rotational vectors. — Since every rotational vector may be 
represented in direction and magnitude by a straight line 
drawn from a point, the two rotational vectors which we 
have to compound will be represented by two straight lines 
drawn from a point in the field. If then a parallelogram be 
constructed having these two straight lines for adjacent 
sides, the resultant of the two rotational vectors will be re- 
presented by that diagonal of the parallelogram which is 
drawn from the point in question. It should be observed 
that when we speak of a line as being drawn from a point 
in a field, this is intended to indicate the positive direction 
along the line ; the negative direction being from the further 
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extremity of the line towards this point. In fig. 35, if q^ is 

a rotational vector due to one magnetic field, and q^ is a 

similar vector at the same point, due to a second field 

superposed on the first, £1 is the 

diagonal of the parallelogram whose 

adjacent sides are q, and q,. This 

diagonal is determinate in direction and 

magnitude, and may therefore be taken 

to represent a rotational vector of the 

same kind as q, or q,. It represents, in 

fact, a rotational motion which is the 

resultant of the separate motions q, and 

Very various proofs of this kinematical 
theorem are to be found in elementary text- 
books. The reader may most easily satisfy 
himself of its correctness by considering any Fio. 35 

one point of a rigid body, and following its 
displacement as the body is rotated through small angles about 
the two axes successively ; the small angles being proportional 
respectively to qi and q,. 

If the two vectors a, and o^ are coincident in direction, 
the diagonal £l is equal in magnitude to their sum ; if on 
the other hand they are in exactly opposite directions, £l is 
equal to their difference. Hence the following simple rule : 

Where lines of force in the same direction are super- 
posed upon one another, the rotatory motion is strengthened ; 
where oppositely directed lines are superposed, the motion 
is diminished. If the lines of force belonging to the two 
original systems are inclined at an angle to one another, 
they must be compounded by the parallelogram of rotatory 
vectors, which leads to the rule for the combination of 
fields of force so frequently applied in Chapter Y. 

124. Comception of a permanent motion. — If each line of 
force is really an axis about which a rotatory motion is 
taking placet there might seem to be some difficulty in 
explaining the bet that this motion continues undiminished 
80 long as the corresponding magnetic force retains its value 
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unaltered. For even bar magnets, with free ends from 
which lines of force are given off, lose their magnetism but 
slowly, while in closed magnetic circuits (such as that of a 
horseshoe magnet with a keeper) the intensity of magnet- 
isation may remain almost constant for years. Here then 
rotatory motion must be maintained without appreciable 
loss of velocity. This would appear to contradict our 
hypothesis, since every observable motion of the kind which 
we postulate must ultimately be completely annihilated by 
friction, unless some means were from tune to time used to 
excite it afresh. This, however, constitutes no real gronnd 
of objection against the existence of motion in the field, 
provided the special character of that motion is taken into 
account. It is a matter of every-day experience that the 
kinetic energy of finite bodies in motion becomes trans- 
formed by frictional resistances into energy of other fonns, 
the most important of which is heat, and so that the velocity 
on which the kinetic energy depends is correspondingly 
diminished. 

In the mechanical theory of heat, thermal phenomena 
are referred to motions of the smallest particles, or mole- 
cules, of matter. But though we may constantly observe 
the transformation of the energy of motion of appreciable 
masses into heat by friction, no similar transformation 
takes place in the world of molecules ; we may always con- 
ceive of the molecular movements as unaccompanied by 
friction without finding anything in experience to contra- 
dict our supposition. The rotatory movements of Maxwell 
are supposed to actuate the smallest particles, which we 
may suppose to be affected with permanent motions about 
axes, frictional influences being absent. 

BiCHABZ, taking as his starting point the phenomena of elec- 
trical atomic charges, has recently succeeded in explaining the mag- 
netic properties of iron by means of such rotatory motions. The 
diffiiculty of conceiving of the existence of such infinitely enduring 
motions is not greater than that inherent in other conceptions 
of which we frequently make use. For example certain pro- 
perties of crystals, of unannealed glass, and of melted lavas are 
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referred to conditions of stress which have peraiated in these bodies 
for ihousnnds of years, though one might think that tlie molecu- 
[u* motions coaatitutiag he&t must have long ago ei^uahaed the 
streflses in ijuestion. Astronomical observation furnishes es- 
■inples of bodies whose motions endure through ages. 

Axia.1 movements, such a-s we here suppose to taktj place 
in the field, have certain properties in relation to atahility, 
as may be seen from the simple case of a spinning-top (law 
of free axes). Motions of this kind, in which the same 
succession of events occm-a again and again^cyclical motions 
as they were appropriately termed by Helmholtz — confer 
on the bodies which they actuate a certain stability which 
would not exist in tlie absence of such motions. Lord 
K£L\iN has illustrated this by means of ingenious models, 
and has shown that a system of gyrostats may possess pro- 
perties identical with those of an clastic solid. 

' Permanent motions as apparent substances ' was the title of 
an adilress which IIeliiholtz was to have given at the Scientific 
Congress at Nuremberg in 1S93, though unfortunately the con- 
gress never was held. Amongst his scientiiic remains only the 
introductiou was discovered, though the author was fortunate 
enough to learn in conversation that the subject of the address 
was the persistent character of certain ' cychc motions,' whereof 
vortex motion had already been investigated by Helmholtz him- 
See also under (C) and {D). 
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So far we have failed to find any means of satisfying 
ourselves directly of the existence of elementary rotations 
in magnetic tields ; the motions in question belong to the 
class called ' hidden motions ' {verborgenen Bewegungen) by 

) flgumoLTZ, and play a prominent part in the * Prinzipien 

Har Mechonik ' of Heinricu Hertz. 

% In the second part of the book a complete exposition will be 
given of the highly suggestive kinetic theory of electro-magnetic 
and electro -dynamic phenomena, which in this work is only intro- 
duced by way of illustration. 
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B.-:— Mechanical interpretation of the dynamical propertia 

of magnetic lines of force. 

If a magnetic field behaves like a region filled with a 
rotatory motion of its minutest parts, we most attempt to 
discover how the dynamical properties of snch a motion can 
account for the pressures and tensions in the field. To 
this end we must ascribe to the constituent motions a cer- 
tain amount of energy — that is to say, we must suppose the 
thing which moves to possess inertia. This brings ua to 
the consideration of Maxwell's vortex theory. The assump- 
tion of Maxwellian molecular vortices has led to valaes 
for the density of the medium in motion which agree very 
closely with those deduced from other observations (Gratz). 
We must here content ourselves with showing how the 
centrifugal tendency in a rotatory motion accounts quali- 
tatively for the observed mechanical forces in the field, the 
rigorous investigation of Maxwell (1861) being reserved for 
the second part of the book. 

125. Pressure and tension in a rotating element. — That a 
rotatory motion gives rise to a tension and consequent 
tendency to shorten along the axis, accompanied by a pres- 
sure, or tendency to lateral expansion, in directions peri>en- 
dicular to the axis, may be exemplified by means of a model, 
wiiich we may take to represent an element of a tube of 
force (0. J. Lodge). 

On the under face of the horizontal base-board C of a centri- 
fugal apparatus there is a grooved pulley r which can turn freely 
about a vertical axis, and may be set in rapid rotation by means 
of the connecting band L, which couples it to a large dri\*ing 
wheel lying to the right, outside the range of the figure. On the 
axis of the rotating pulley an elastic cylindrical drum (shaded in 
the figure) is fastened by means of a thumbscrew F. This con- 
sists of two circular wooden discs D, D, above and below, over 
wliich the thick-walled rubber tube Q is passed, and bound round 
with wire at s I, Sg. In the upper disc are two holes closed by 
corks K, K, while to the lower one is attached the spindle A, which 
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1 freely m tt hole drilled through tho fixed support H. 
;hta may be hung from the lower end c of the asle A. 
ngb the boles in the upper disc lii^uid is poured uito the 
u meccury being used if the drum is very thick-walled, though 
>., especially when the drum is of greater size (12 cm. 
■0 cm. in diameter), glyoerine will be better. 



[ the cylindrical ele- 

\G, filled with fiaid 

l6), be set iu rapid 
bion ahoat ita axis, its 
,ic walls become bulged 
laterally. At the same 
mie length of the drain 
ft diminished, as if its 
tends attracted one 
her. The tendency to 
ract is so great that a 
iderable load may be 
;hed to e, and will be 
1 up. There is also a 
mre exerted on the 
mat the vessel, in direc- 
nerpendicular to the 
Flf we imagine a large 
ber of such rotating 
idera to be closely 
ed together, they will 
aally hinder one another from undergoing a change 
hape, and we shall have a mechanical representation 

( tension along the lines of force and the pressure 

Ltbem. 




model furnishes an inetructive cxamplo of the way in 

k distribution of motion may give rise to apparent actions 

lance, the motions themselves being hidden from our 

It might be called a gj-rostutic model of a tube of 

||The kinetic energy of its rotation is at each instant pro- 

1 to the angular velocity q (see also below, under D), and 
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from § 119 we know that the energy per unit volume of a 
magnetic field is proportional to the square of «^, so that we may 
consider the angular velocity q in our mechanical model as the 
analogue of the field intensity «£). 

126. Explanation of the mechanieal forces due to magiueti, 
in accordance with the hypothesii of permanent motions.— We 
must conceive of a magnetic field as being completely filled 
with rotatory motion. That such a distribution of motion 
is possible without the constituent motions disturbing one 
another we know £rom the phenomena of vortices (see also 
below, under C). 

If two fields are superposed upon one another, the 
tensions along the lines of force, and the pressures acn^ 
them, increase with the angular velocities. If the body 
giving rise to one field is fixed, while that giving rise to the 
other field is movable, the latter body will be displaced by 
the forces acting upon it. 




Fig. 37 



(a) Bcliavioiir of a north pole in a magnetic field, — Fig. 87 
represents a section taken through any given fixed field of force, 
the positive direction along each line of force being indicated 
by the arrows attached to it. We must accordingly suppose 
the lines to be proceeding from a north pole to the left, towards 
a south pole to the right. Let a north pole n be placed in the 
field ; it behaves as a source of new lines of force, which spread 
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^■*0t from it in all directions indifferently. Eight of these lines 
are indicated in the figure, that marked i- being coincident in 
direction with the lixed field. In the case of this line the 
magnetic eB'ects are increased by the superposition of the two 
fields, so that there is a coiTeaponding increase in the energy of 
the field and in the tension along the lines of force. In the case 
of the line ^t, the field due to the pole is opposed in direction to 
the original field, so that there is a corresponding diminution of 
energy, and decrease in the tension. Hence the pole will be urged 
in the direction of f^-that is, in the positive direction ot the 
'uiK-s of force. 

A north magnetic pole, when placed in a tuagnetic field, 
■periejiccs a force in tlie positive direction of the lines of 

The efi'oct is increased by the lines of force which pass out in 
oblique directions from the pole. All lines which are directed 
forward add something to the tension along the lines of force of 
the field, while with lines whose general direction is backwards, 
the opposite is the case [cf. fig. 80). In fig. 37 the direction in 
which the pole tends to move is indicated by a short thick arrow ; 
if motion in that direction is prevented by some conslraint, this 
latter experiences a thmst, similar to the thrust exerted by a mass 
placed in the earth's gra^'itattonal field and not allowed to fall. 

(j8( Behavioiir of a south pole in a magtietic field. — If a 
south pole s (fig. 38) be introdaced into the same fised field, 
the eB'ects obser^-ed will be exactly the opposite of the foregoing. 
For a south pole behaves as a sink towards the lines of force. 
Unes converging towards it and there ending, instead of diverg- 
ing from it. This is indicated in fig. 3S by the arrows on the 
eight lines of force which are directed towards the pole, and 
represent its field. As before we have to distinguish between 
a region in fi-ont of the pole and one behind it, considered in 
relation to the lines of force of the original field which ion 
from jV towards S. The lines proceeding from h towards the pole 
increase the intensity in their part of the field, giving rise to 
greater energy per unit volume, and correspondingly greater 
tension. In thecaseofti, the opposite takes place, with the result 
that the pole is urged backwards, towards h. 

A south magnetic pole, when placed in a ■magnetic field, 
■■ force against tlie positive direction of the lines 
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In fig. 88 the direotion in which the pole tends to move is 
indicated by a short thick arrow. 




Fio. 38 



127. Kinematic representation of tubes of £orce. — It might 
appear difficalt, from the infinity of rotatory motions in a 
magnetic field, to obtain a clear mental picture of the pro- 
cess. If, however, we confine our attention to a single 
tube of force, all the particles at its bounding surface will 
be moving in the same direction of rotation. If any such 
particle, in the course of its rotation about its line of force, 
passes into the interior of the tube, its place on the surface 
is immediately filled by a particle of the same kind, moving 
in the same manner. The tube of force, as we conceive it, 
is a distribution of motion taking place always in the 
same sense, the kinematical conception being of a simple 
kind. 

Suitable models of tubes of force may be made from pieces of 
white rubber tubing (fig. 89), a series of arrows being drawn 
round at equal intervals to represent the sense of the rotatoiy 
motion, and arrows along the length of the tube to indicate the 
direction of the magnetic field intensity. The two sets of arrows 
must have their directions related to one another in the manner 
determined by their convention of § 121. The tubes may be 
rendered less flexible by threading soft copper wires through them, 
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urid Ehey may then be beut into auy desired form. If we wisli to 
luake a tube retumiiig into itself, the two euds may be kept 
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together by fitting tliem over a short cylindrical piece of wood, 
of suitable diameter. 

128. Dynamicftl models of several important forms of 
magnets. — BymeaiiBof themodelof a tube of force (Jescribed 
in the last paragraph, we shall be able to iiictiire to our- 
selves the rotatory motion assumed to exist in the field of a 
magnet. 

(a) Model of a bar-ma(i'i£l, Hg. 40. The magnet is repre- 
srnited by a wooden bar N S, supported in a horizontal or vertical 
position upon a stand H, the end N (north-pointing end) being 
pointed reil, and the end IS {south -puiu ting end), blue, while J 
represents the indifferent zone. At each end of the bar six holes 
are bored, erjually spaced out from one auother, and into these 
holes are stock as many thick copper wires, enclosed by rubber 




I, which are marked with arrows to indicate the direction of 
tetion. To the ends of the wires, Utile tin urrows are soldered 
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to sliuw the correspoudkig dii'cction of the magnetic foroe. I^e ' 
wires are then bent so as to follow the course of the tubes of force 
as they emerge from N and re-enter at S. 

[b) Model of a magnetic &hcll,&g.i.\. A wooden disc S, painted 
red on one side {n)and blue on the other (s) is attached to a brass 
support H, which stands upon a 
foot F. Through holes bored at 
equal inten-als throngb the disc 
are stuck nineteen thick copper 
wires, 20 cm. in length ; one 
wire through the centre of the 
disc, six in a cirele surrounding 
this, and twelve more in a birget 
cirt-le surrounding the former. 
Over these wires tubes are drawn 
as iu the previous model, and tbe 
wings and heads of little tin 
arrows are soldered to tbeir re- 
spective ends. The copper wires 
are curved out from one another 
m the manner shown in tbe 
figure, so that there is a bundle 
of them diverging from each side 
of the wooden disc 

|c) Model 0/ a mag7tet in- 
lemally traversed by tubes of 
force, fig. 42. The chains of 
molecules continue through the 
interior of the magnet the flux 
of force of the field, and this 
may be represented by means of 
the follomng model ; 

A pasteboard tube 20 cm. 
long BJid 2^ cm. iu diameter has 
red paper pasted over one end, 
> paper over the other to represent their polarities. 
i'lve pieces of tubing, CO cm. in length, are passed through this 
tube, and tlie ends of each piece are joined together, to repre- 
sent a closed tube of force. The external portions of the pieces 
of tubing art curvtd so as to follow the fonn of tbe lines of force. 



and '. 
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In reality, the bundle of tubes would become considerably 
constricted on passing into the interior of the magnet. 

C. — Ej^pcriineiils on cortex motion 

Kinetic or dynamical theories seek to explain the rantnal 
Mtions of magnets by meana ot a distribution of motion 
in the smTOundiiig medium. Botatory motions about the 
magnetic lines of force ai'e in reality capable of furnishing 
a mechanical explanation of the fundamental phenomena 
in qnestion. The rotation in two neighbouring tubes being 
in the same sense, the partides at theii' peripheries, where 
they are in contact, will be mov-ing in opposite directions, 
and it might appear as if the motions must mutually 
disturb one another. 

We luiow, however, from the phenomena of vortex- 
raoticn in a frictionless fluid that such rotatory movements 
may be: 

(a) permanent, and 

(fc) in jiLPtapoaition. — Motions of this form, which were 
first accurately studied by Helmooltz, may under certain 
conditions become permanent motions of the kind here 
considered. Since they constitute the best dynamical 
iUufltration of the kinetic theory of the field, we shall 
generate them in a tluid medium which can be made to fall 
in drops (water), and also in a eorapressible Huid (air). 
The resulting phenomena are indeed only approximations 
to those which are assumed in our theory of the magnetic 
field, for there are two conditions which must be fulfilled by 
our ideal medium, and which are not fulfilled by the sub- 
atances used in our experiments. These conditions are : 

(a) Frictionle&sness, or freedom from viscosity. 
I (^ Incompressibility. Water possesses a certain degree 
^scOBity, so that the energy of the motion considered is 
Anally reduced to nothing ; while air, in addition to 

ing viscosity, is highly compressible. But the pheno- 
ma of Tortes motion in these fluids may be made to 
furnish quite satisfactory analogues of lines of force, bundles 
of lines, and tubes of force 
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129. Oenoration of TortioM in w&ter. — ^Vortex moticm ifl 
produced in a fluid (possessing some viseosity) when the 
fluid is made to flow round sharp edges. 

Von Helmholtz first etudied the voriioes prodnoed on stimiig 
milk and coffee together in a cup, the diffimait oolooring of the 
two liquids rendering the motion easy to follow. 

In our experiments we may use a glass trough (parbur aqua- 
rium) 8 to 4 decimetres in length, breadth and height ; a Utile 
sawdust being added, which shares the motion of the water, and 
thus enables us to form an idea of the rotational yelocity of each 
element of fluid, and of the direction in space of its axis of rota- 
tion. 

Experiment — A thick sharp-edged piece of sheet metal, 
whose lower boundary is semi-circular, is held perpendi- 
cularly to the free surface of the water, and is moved 
forward horizontally, parallel to itself, through about 8 or 
10 cm., being lift^ suddenly out of the water when it 
comes within 2 or 8 cm. of the side of the vessel. In this 
way a vortex is produced having the form of a half ring, 
terminating at the free surface of the water, and travelling 
forward towards the wall of the vessel. The edge of the 
metal plate moves along with it a filament of fluid in which 
the rotatory motion may be clearly seen. 

180. Vortex motion as a permanent motion. — When a 
vortex exists in a frictionless fluid, the rotational motion is 
always asBOciated with the same fluid particles, which move 
along with the vortex. 

Thus in the experiment described above, particles of sawdust 
inside or outside the vortex-ring, and not originally actuated by 
rotational motion, did not acquire rotation, even when the ring 
travelled forward, opening out wider as it pn^fressed. 

Accordingly the rotational motion only affects a per- 
fectly definite collection of fluid particles. 

The vortex motion is thus permanently associated iciUi a 
determinate set of fluid particles^ and always travels along with 
them. 
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Herein lies an essential difference between vortex motion and 
wave motion, which travels along, spreading out more widely as 
it goes, being continually transmitted from one set of particles 
to another, while each separate partible executes an alternating 
movement about its mean position, from which it is never dis- 
placed very tar. 

Once vortex motion exists iii a frictionles8 iiuid, there 
are evidently two sorts of particles to be considered , 
f>articles havin;^ a rotational motion ; these maintain their 
■f ation 80 long as the conditions of motion remain undis- 
: iihed: particles baving no rotational motion, and destined 
ver to accjuire it. The effect of fluid friction is to diminish 
lilt energy of the vortex motion, while at the same time 
(-ansing it to spread to particles originally free from it, but 
in a truly frictionless fluid the two classes of particles 
■Aodld remain for ever distinct from one another, just as 
^it! molecules of a magnet emit permanent hnes of force 
A]ib which they appear to be urxalterably associated. 
Hbluhomz has shown that in a fluid free from viscosity 
vortex motion once existing would remain for ever indestruc- 
tible, 

131, Vortex lines in the vortex filaments. — The individual 
particles of fluid in a vortex may bo conceived of as lying 
along lines which run through the interior of the vortex 
from one end to the other. 

If, for example, we fix om- attention on a particle near the 
middle of our vortex ring, we see that its axis of rotation is parallel 
to the boimdary of the entire vortex. On either side, neighbour- 
ing particles are turning about axes which appear to he prolonga- 
tions of the first- mentioned axis. Thus we may pass in the 
direction of the axis from one paiticle to the next, from that to 
another, and so ou, so that the path which we follow Is at every 
point in the direction of the local axis of rotation. 

In ft fluid which is the seat of vortex motion, lines can 
ft determined such that at every point the particles rotate 
lout them as axes. These are the so-called ' vorlei 
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In our example these lines are semicircular in form. They 
originate at a point in the free surface of the liquid, and pass 
downward through the liquid, finally bending upward, and tenni- 
nating at another place in the free surfEioe. 

In the dynamical illastration, the vortex lines are the 
analogues of the lines of force, while the bundles of neigh- 
bouring vortex lines correspond to the bundles of lines of 
force. Following Helmholtz we shall apply the name 
' vortex filament ' to an indefinitely thin strip of fluid filled 
and entirely bounded by vortex lines. 

In an ideal frictionless fluid a vortex line always passes 
through the same set of rotationally moving elements ; and 
a vortex filament, being made up of a collection of vortex 
lines, consists always of the same identical portions of fluid. 
It is the analogue of the tube of force, § 81. 

The central vortex line may be called the axis of the filament ; 
the other vortex lines circulate continuously around it. The 
outermost lines constitute the wall of the tube, where the rota- 
tional motion is most apparent. The elements of fluid move round 
this wall in the sense corresponding to their rotational motion. 

132. Direction of the vortex lines. — Like the lines of force, 
the vortex lines have a determinate direction, the positive 
sense along such a line being distinguished from the 




Fio. 43 



negative by the direction of rotation of the constituent ele- 
ments of fluid. If we apply here the convention set forth 
in § 121, the semicircular vortex filament of fig. 43, whose 
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extremities lie in the bes surface of the fluid, will be taken 
as running in the direction of the arrow .(positive sense 
along the lilamentl. 

At the point n we must conceive of a ' source ' of vortex 
motion, the analogue of a north pole n ; while at b there 
will be a corresponding ' sink,' or south pole a. 

In the case of a vortex riug, there ia another du'eotion to be 
specified, namely that in which the ring as a whole moves foi- 
word ; this is the same as the direction in which those particles 
ar0 moving which have just reached the innermost portions of 
the bounding surface of tbe ring. Thus the vortex filament in 
fig. 43 would be moving towards the reader. 

133. Strengtli of a vortex. — When a vortex filament 
travels through the fluid, widening out, and increasing in 
length, a change at the same time takes place in the velocity 
with which its constituent elements rotate about their axes. 
In any fluid, indeed, which we can examine experimentally, 
the entire motion would be ultimately annihilated by friction, 
hot we may easily satisfy ourselves that a considerable 
increase takes place in tbe intensity of the rotational 
motion. 

If, (or example, vortex filaments are mode to encounter the 
glass wall of tbe containing vessel, they spread out laterally at 
■h the moment of the encounter, and at the same time the rotational 
■FpalocitieB of their constituent particles become ^ater. 

^B niten a vortex Jilamcnl becomes exUiideil to a greater 
^Rplpf/i, the rotatiomil velocity of its particles increases, 
^M The product of tlie angular velocity q and the cross- 
B section &» of the vortex filament was called by Helmholtz 

the ' strength of the vortex," 3 = ((w. It is the analogue of 

the flux of induction I^SBw. 

134. Conservation of the stren^ of a vortex. — That the 
vortex strength 3=1w is a magnitude characteristic of each 
vortex filament is proved by the fact that it follows a law 

K^jOf conservation, like that which holds good for the flux of 
IjiBduction I = 2}w, or— in the special case where ^ = 1, so 
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that 83 becomes identical with 6 — for the flax of force ^« 
(§ 88). 

This extremely important law was established by 
Helmholtz, as a consequence of the theorem that the 
rotational velocity increases in proportion to the distance 
between two neighbonring particles of the same vortex line. 

Since any given portion of a vortex filament always 
consists of identically the same liquid elements, and owing 
to the incompressibility of the liquid, the volnme of this 
portion cannot change, the angolar velocity q most yaiy 
inversely as the cross-section ; that is the product of the 
two must be constant. 

Thu8 a vortex field t< a complete mechanical analogue of 
a field of force. 

As in the case of the latter the field maybe supposed to 
be partitioned into tubes of force, along each of which the 
flux of force remains constant, so in the case of the former 
we have the constancy of vortex strength along each vortei 
filament. 

The more rigorous mathematical analysis given in the second 
part of the book will enable us to follow i^e analogy further. 

185. Experiments with smoke rings. — Smoke rings, such 
as a skilful smoker blows with his mouth, show very clearly 
the motion corresponding to a tube of force which runs 
completely round a closed curve, such as a circle. Tubes 
of force of this kind will have to be more particularly con- 
sidered in Section II. 

Smoke rings may be produced in greater numbers and with 
greater regularity by making use of a cylindrical tin or cardboard 
case placed with its axis horizontal, and having a circular hole 
pierced through the middle of its base. Smoke is blown in 
through the other end of the case, which is then closed by a lid. 
When the air within the case has come to rest, a succession of 
blows is struck upon the lid, and at each blow a well-formed ring 
issues from the circular hole in the base. ' The admixture of smoke 
particles enables us to foUow and recognise the movements of the 
air expeUed from the box, and it is always with this paiticolar 
portion of air that the vortex motion is associated. 
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The rings which issue from the apparatua are b 
ia tbe direclioo of their motioD, uid ahuuld be illuminated from 
' ia front or from behind. 

■ In such snjoke rings (fig, 44) we may observe the follow- 
' ing peculiarities. 

(rt) Each ring is in the form of a closed vortex tube, its 
constituent filaments running round in closed curves, that 
ia to say, in circles parallel to the 
circular axis of the ring, about 
which the separate smoke particles 
are seen to revolve. 

Oi) The vortes ring moves for- 
ward in the Kame direction in which 
tbv air passes through its aperture. 
Tliis air is being continually drawn 
from the surrounding atmosphere, 
and is not charged with smoke. 
The smoke particles make it clear that it is the same 
portion of an- which takes part in the vortes motion, from 
the commencement onward, and that none of this original 
air lenves the vortex, at least during the time for which 
the motion remains appreciable. 

((■) When we consider the smoke ring as a whole, the 
ixisitive direction is to be determined in accordance with 
the convention of 5 121, that an eye looking in the positive 
direction along the axis of rotation is to see the particles 
revolving romiid the axis in the direction of clock-hands. 
Since in each crosa-section of the ring the motion at the 
inner part of the circumference is forward, that ia, in the 
direction in which the whole ring progresses, and at the 
outer part of the circumference is in the contrary direction, 
that direction round the ring is accordingly to be taken as 
positive which is seen as a clockwise revolution by an 
observer looking at the ring in the direction in which it 
8. Compare the arrows in fig. 44. 

((/) The form of a ring, especially after it has travelled 
me distance, is frequently disturbed by draughts of air, 
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80 that one portion of the ring becomes elongated ; in this 
case a simultaneous rapid increase of rotational Telocity is 
observed, though this is soon reduced again by the influenee 
of friction. The phenomenon is an illustration of that 
constancy of * strength ' which would characterise a vortex 
in a frictionless fluid. 

(e) If a smoke ring is allowed to impinge perpendicularly 
upon a wall, such as a window-pane, it does not recoil, bi^ 
spreads out into a larger cirde. This causes an increase 
in the length of the vortex, and a corresponding decrease 
in its cross-section, the rotational velocity at the same time 
becoming greater— noticeably so at the first moment. (Con- 
stancy of strength of a vortex 3csq«.) 



D« — Cyclic motions 

In all modem field theories an important part is played 
by * cyclical * motions, gyrostatio- and vortical. These 
motions have been systematicaUy investigated by Helmholtz, 
with especial reference to the problems of thermodynamics. 
Hertz has further developed the same conceptions, in his 
' Prinzipien der Mechanik,' and has shown how they may 
be applied to the subject before us. 

Just as it is found convenient, in treating of the laws of 
acoustical phenomena, to commence with some account of the 
type of motion fundamental to the subject, namely wave-motion; 
80 here we shall find it well to explain in some measure the 
' cyclic motions ' which we shall have to consider. For the pre- 
sent we shall confine our attention to simple and familiar 
examples, which may serve to illustrate the nature of these 
motions and their principal properties. In the second part of 
the book we shall enter at greater length into their theory, as 
elaborated by Helmholtz, and further developed by H. Hertz and 
others. 

186. Conception of a cyclic motion. — ^When a system of 
bodies is in motion, there is in general a progressive change 
in the distribution of the bodies in space, accompanied by a 
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3 in the cODclitioD of the system. Besides this kind 
of progressive motion, however, there are cyclical or con- 
tinuously recurrent motions, wherein each particle, on being 
displaced from its position, is immediately replaced by a 
dmilar particle moving in precisely the same manner, so 
thftt in spite of the motion the condition ol the system does 
not change. 

The uniform rotation of a. homogeneous body about an axis of 
^mmetry, and the flow of fluid in a canal of ring-shaped or other 
^bitrant figure, are examples of such motions (Heluholtz). 

^^Following Helmholtz we shall apply the name ' cyclic 
motions ' to motions of this kind, adopting the following as 
our definition of a cychc motion, that is to say, of a ' purely 
cyclic motion ' (compare § 142, below) : 

Dfjinition. — A purely cyclic motion of a material system 
is such that at each place in the system, when one particlo 
moves from its position, it is replaced after an indefinitely 
short time by another particle having identical properties, 
und moving in the same direction with the same velocity. 

This definition, taken in its striotest sense, would imply that 
the motion takes place in an absolutely continuous medium. If 
this is not the case, if we are deahng, for example, with ordinary 
ponderable matter, built up of separate molecules, and moving 
LD the manner specified in the definition, we can only regard the 
motion as purely cycUc io so far as we can ignore the hetero- 
geneity of the matter. 

Model of a simple cycle.~k wooden disc, about 10 cm. in 
radius and 2 cm. thick, is free to turn about a horizontal axis, 
vbich is supported ou a vertical stand. At unit distance from 
the axis, a peg is insened into the disc, to serve as a point of 
^iplioation for the force which is to set the disc in motion. 
f^tened to the stand, io front of the disc, and pointing towards 
■be axis, is a second peg, which nearly, but not quite, touches 
ibe first as the disc goes round, and which serves to mark out a 
leterminate initial direction. Then tbe position of the disc at 
my instant is ^ven by the angular displacement of the first p^ 
>om the initial direction. If the disc is made to turn with oou- 
<tant velocity about its axis, each position, as it is vacated by 
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one particle^ will be .immediately oooapied by another, having 
the same properties and the same motion. If we leave out of 
accomit the minute heterogeneity of the material, we may say 
that the configuration of the whole system remains mchuiged 
during the motion. If the rotation is made sofficiently rapid, it 
ceases to be evident to oar observation, and we have in a certain 
sense an example of ' hidden motion,' of whose existence we may 
satisfy ourselves through the medium of the sense of touch. 

1S7. Cydio co-ordinates and eydie Tdodtias. — ^The pod- 
tions oocupied by the constitaent parts of any movable 
system may be defined by fixing the magnitadee of certain 
quantities which vary with the time, and are called ' eo- 
ordinates.' 

This term, then, has here a more general meaning than in 
Cartesian co-ordinate geometry, irtiere the rectangnlarco-ordiDates 
of a point, for example, are its distances fiN>m three co-ordinate 
planes. A co-ordinate is any quantity (variable with the time) 
which helps to define the position of a body or of one of itsparts, 
or in any way to determine the configuration of thesystenii 
whether the quantity by itself is sufficient to fix the configiuation 
completely, or whether other co-ordinates must be known in 
addition. 

In order to follow as closely as possible the notation 
used by Helmholtz and by Hertz, we shall use the symbol 
p to denote co-ordinates of a system in cycUc motion, so that 
p then represents a * cyclic co-ordinate.' 

In the example of the model in § 186 the cyclic co-ordinate 
p will be most conveniently chosen as the ever-increasing angular 
displacement of the peg in the rotating disc from its original 
position. 

If dp is the change occurring in the value of p during 
the infinitesimal time dt, then 

dpldt=p=:q (19) 

is the rate of change of the cyclic co-ordinate, that is the 
cyclic velocity. 

In our example, q is the angular velodty with which the disc 
rotates. 
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The velocity of any point in the rotating disc distant r. from 
the axis is (j,=r,q. The velocities of all elements of mass 
taking part in the cyclic motion are thus expressible in terms of 
the single cychu velocity q, to which they are directly propoi- 
tionaJ. The &ctor r, depends only on invariable geometrical 
circumstances, namely, the distance of the point in question 
from the axis of rotation. 

An essential property of the Helmholtzian cyclic 
system is this : that its condition does not depend on the 
instantfineoas value of the cyclic co-ordinate p itself, but 
only on its rate of variation with respect to time, that is, on 
the cyclic velocity q. 

As a matter of fact, if every part of the system is exactly 
similar to every other part, and even the point of applica- 
tion of the applied force is not directly c-vidt-nt to our senses, 
there is nothing to tell us at any given moment what 
value p has attained, since like particles continually follow 
like. Thus the absolute value of p does not concern us ; 
when the cyclic velocity <.} is known, everything relating to 
the system is determinate. 

In our examjile of a uniform circular disc, rotating with 
constant velocity (f, this ia immediately evident. 

138. Energy of cyclic syateniB ; the cyclic moment— Since 
in a cyclic system the velocity of each constituent part is 
determined by a single cychc velocity, the same will hold 
good for the energy of each element of mass, and conse- 
qnently for the energy of the whole system. 

This inay be immediately seen in the case of a body rotating 
about an axis, for example, our circular disc, § 136. A particle 
of mass m whose distance from the a>:i9 is r, will be moving with 
the velocity v,=r,<i, and its kinetic energy will be J m.r.'q* ; the 
kinetic energy of the whole system bting thus 

iJ=i2(m.r.»)q', 
or when we put 

T is the moutcnt of inertia of the disc 



^^re T is the ni 



8=|Tq» 



i 
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Thus in the case of rotation about a fixed axis, the expression 
for the kinetic energy involves the moment of inertia in place of 
the mass. 

The differential coefficient of the kinetic energy with 
respect to the velocity q is called the cyclic moment 

f=S (21) 

also, e=iqf. 

In our example, f=Tq, so that 8= iqf. Again df=TA| (T 
constant), and the energy differential has the form 

d8=Tq.(iq=qdf • . (22) 

This expression like the differential expressions in § 118 and in 
§ 119 (16) is the product of two factors. 

189. Forces oorresponding to oydic oo-ordinates. — Let the 
motion in the cycle be frictionless, and determined by the 
cyclic velocity q ; the system will possess a certain amount 
of kinetic energy. If q is increased to q + ^ by allowing a 
force $ to act in a definite manner, a certain amount of 
work d will be performed, and since nothing in the system 
is changed except Oi the work d\X done on the system must 
be equal to the increase dt in the kinetic energy. 

In our example 

tm=^8=Tq^q=qdf (23) 

We define the (generalised) force (* Kraftmomente,' Helm- 
HOLTz) corresponding to any one of the variables by suppos- 
ing this variable alone to change by an infinitesimal amouut 
and dividing the infinitesimal work done by the infini- 
tesimal change in the variable. In our case the work cfU is 
performed on the point of application (the peg inserted in 
the disc) whose position is determined by the co-ordinate p. 
We have thus for the generalised force (in this case the 
moment of the applied force about the axis of rotation) 

""t • ■ • (^* 

and dU=??dp=?)qd« (25) 
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tlis definition of the force is more general than that in 
ordinary mechanics ; it includes not only forces, and momentB 
of forces, hut also applies to cases in which the condition of 
a sabBtance alters, and where we do not ordinarily speak 
of forces at all ; for example there is the pressure of a gas, 
which may he deduced from the work required to produce 
an infinitesimal decrease of volume, A comparison of (25) 
and (23) gives for our case 



¥qrf(=rqrfq = q(if 



*■ 



(26) 



I 

^BT (generalised) force acting upon the correaponding cyclic 
ro-ordinate. 

140. Extension of the conception of a cyclo.^The type 
of the cyclic motion remains unaltered, even when in course 
of time a change takes place in the cyclic velocity fl. We 
may consider a system to have at each instant a purely 
cyclic motion even when the cyclic velocity q is changing, 
provided that the rate of change dnjdt=ff is sufficiently 
Email. In this ease the representation of the system (con- 
figuration of alt elements of mass, their velocity and kinetic 
energy, and the energy of the entire system) involves the 
follovi-ing quantities : 

Co-ordinate p : does not enter into the dynamical ex- 
presBiona. 

Velocity q (rate of change of p) : determines the condi- 
1 of the system. 



1 141. Coupled cycles. — So far we have always bad in 

pd a very simple case of cyclic motion. But there are 

very complex systems whose motion is cyclic in 

scter, 80 that the conception, as well as the fonnulie 

1 above, have a very wide range of application. If we 
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have two discs, of different diameters and of different 
materials, capable of taming about two parallel axes, and 1^ 
if we connect them by an endless band, the definition of 
§ 186 is strictly applicable to this system, whose motion con- 
stitutes a pore, simple cycle ; for each particle as it movee 
forward is replaced by another, similar in properties and 
moving in the same manner, so that in spite of the motioi^ 
no change takes place in the confignratioB of the systei^* 
Even in the connecting band one part as it moves alon^ ^ 
replaced by another, and if the band is quite unifo:^^ 
throughout its length, there is no change in its entire cc7^' 
figuration, externally considered. 

As cyclic co-ordinate it will be simplest to take t^^ 
angular displacement )) of a definite point P of one d^^ 
from the position which it initially occupied. Since th »^^ 
is nothing to distinguish one particle from another, V0^^ 
absolute value of the co-ordinate p has no dynamical signi^^^' 
cance. But its differential coefficient q witii respect to Hz:::^^ 
time determines the velocities of all the particles, an — ^ 
hence their kinetic energy, as well as the energy of th 
whole system. 

The gearing together of two or more circular motion 
in this way is called ' coupling.' 

Model of coupled cycles, — To a baseboard two axles 
fastened. About one of these turns a simple wooden disc (a) o 
radius B^ with a groove cut in its rim ; about the other turns 
a double disc, consisting of a smaller disc of radius r^ with 

a grooved rim, and a large 
I* disc of radius B^ rigidly con- 

-L,.^_ ^ ^ nected with it. The circum- 
ferences of Bx and r^ are 
connected by means of an 
endless rubber band w. The 
dotted line a denotes the 
Fig. 45 arbitrarily chosen initial posi- 

tion of a point P (not shown) 
which is fixed with respect to the disc, and is at unit distance from 
its axis of rotation. Its angular displacement p £rom the position 
a is the cyclic co-ordiaate of the whole system, and the force f) 
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mast be conceived of as acting at P in the direction of the tangent 
to its path. [^J) is only a force in the generalised sense ; when \> is 
an angular magnitude, as in the present case, ^ is the vwment of 
the impressed forces about the axis of rotation. This being 
imderstood, the point P need not be at unit distance from the 
axis.] For an elementary mass w^ of the first disc, at the distance 
Ti from the axis, the velocity is r^sr^q, and the kinetic energy 
^m,r<*q* ; for an element of mass w/ of the second disc at the 
distance r/ from the second axis of rotation these quantities be- 
come respectively i^i/rj.r/q, iw/(i?,/r.2)^r/2qa. The speed-ratio 
B\lr^ is a constant characteristic of ihe particular piece of 
mechanism. 

In the cycle now under consideration the velocity at any point 
i takes the form t7t=a(q, where a^ is a factor depending on the 
manner in which the points i and P are connected with one 
another. For all points on the first disc, a, is numei-ically equal 
to the distance from the axis of rotation ; for points in the con- 
necting band, whose motion is in part rectilinear, in part circular, 
the value of a^ is simply i?,, the radius of the first disc ; for all 
points in the second disc a^ is equal to the distance from the axis 
of rotation, multiplied by the speed-ratio i^i/r.^. 

All arrangements of homogeneous discs connectud by 
bands, and quite generally all combinations of homogeneouH 
bodies turning about axes of symmetry connected by bands 
or strings (without slipping), give rit-e to pure cyclic 
motions. 

Thus a cyclic motion is not necessarily a simple rotation about 
an axis ; cyclic motions about axes any distance apart may be so 
combined as to constitute a single cycle. It is not even necessar}* 
that all the motions concerned in the cycle should take place 
along circular paths, some of them may be in part rectilinear, or 
(when the connecting bands are slack) may take place along 
catenaries. The fundamental character of the motion is still 
maintained, each element of the band, as it moves along, being 
always replaced by an identically similar element. 

Again, substances of widely different kinds may take part in 
the cyclic motion : the substances of the discs and of the con- 
necting band. Finally the axes about which the different motions 
take place need not be parallel to one another, and the directions 
of some of the rotations may be reversed by putting the bands 
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on cross-wise, but still the fundamental character of the cyclic 
motion is maintained. 

We have thus reached a considerable extension of the 
conception of cyclic motions. We may conceive of a region 
(field), filled with an immense number of cyclic motions, 
gyrostatic or vortical, all of which taken together constitute 
a single cyclic motion. The condition for this is that all 
the separate motions are determinable from a single eydk 
velocity. 

In the second section we shall become acquainted with soch 
a system of coupled cydic motions. It is not to be supposed 
that in nature the cycles concerned are coupled together in the 
simple manner of our discs with a connecting band, or that thej 
have the same simple character. Our model only serves as an 
illustration of the principles, and helps to explain the manner in 
which the energy of the field is distributed. 

When the velocities of the separate particles which take 
part in such a cyclic motion are proportional to the cyclic 
velocity Q, the formalae 19 to 22 hold good which we ob- 
tained in a very simple case. 

For example, the total kinetic energy of the coupled cycles in 
fig. 45 is 

where the first summation is extended to all particles of the first 
disc, and the second summation similarly refers to the double 
disc. The bracketed expression may be regarded as the mouient 
of inertia T corresponding to the whole system. From 8= 
^Tq'^, however, all other formulaB follow, including equation 
(26). 

If we compare the fonnulae 20 and 22 for the energy of 
a cyclic motion with the formulsB 17 and 16, § 119, for the 
energy of a field, we see that the analogy is complete, a 
result which adds greatly to the plausibility of our attempt 
to explain magnetic phenomena by means of cyclic motions. 
If we do not wish to conceive of the energy of the magnetic 
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field as being of some definite mechanical form (such as 
the kinetic energy in the present illustration) we must look 
upon the cyclic motions as constituting only instructive 
energy models, showing how we may imagine a realisable 
distribution of energy in the field. 

142. Imperfect cycles. — The following example will serve 
to illustrate how the conception of a cycle may be extended 
in yet another direction. A wheel with spokes is made to 
rotate about its axle with constant angular velocity. Can 
the system of moving mass-elements be considered to con- 
stitute a cycle, as defined in § 136 ? In the rim of the 
wheel and in the hub, similar particles having similar motion 
succeed one another without intermission, so that to this 
extent the system is purely cyclic. But at any given 
place in the track of the spokes it is only during a limited 
time that particles of like nature (such as those of the 
spokes) continuously succeed one another ; after the lapse 
of this time other particles appear in their stead, in the 
present case the irregularly moving particles of air. At 
each such place of the region in question this process is re- 
peated periodically, so long as the character of the motion 
is maintained. 

The configuration of the whole system, in regard to the 
point considered, is identically repeated after the lapse of 
each period. Here again the velocity of any particle i of 
mass ?Wi is r^^r^.q, where r< is the distance of i from the 
axis of rotation and q denotes the angular velocity of the 
wheel. Thus the kinetic energies of the separate particles, 
and their moments of inertia, as well as the kinetic energy 
and moment of inertia of the entire system, depend only 
on the cyclic velocity, just as in the case of a pure cycle. 
The wheel with spokes is an example of an imperfect cycle. 
The same holds good for a toothed wheel, or for a system 
of toothed wheels geared together. In all such cases 
tizsaiq, where a, is a factor depending on the nature of the 
mechanism. 

Even a non-homogeneous body, which turns with con- 
stant velocity about any given fixed axis, constitutes an 
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imperfect cycle, provided that no change takes pb.ce within 
the body daring the rotation. For after the lapse of tiie 
period of rotation the same state of things is always exactly 
reproduced ; and through a large number of sudi periods 
the character of the motion is maintained unaltered. In 
the case of imperfect as of perfect cycles, we may make the 
assumption that the cyclic velocity is accurately constant ; 
or if any change takes place in this magnitude, it must be 
a very slow change. 

148. Monocyclet, dioydes and polyoydes. — So far we 
have confined our attention to cyclic systems in which the 
velocities and energies of all mass-elements are determined 
by the rate of variation q of a single co-ordinate p. Snch 
systems are called by Helmholtz ' monocycles.' They are 
characterised by the relation Vi=aji^. 

Bodies of any shape rotating about fixed axes, and any 
combinations of such bodies, coupled or geared together, may be 
regarded as monocyclic systems, provided the progressive changes 
taking place in their configuration are slow compared with the 
cyclic motion proper. 

In Section II., when we come to deal with the electric current, 
we shall find fields whose properties present the closest analogy to 
the mechanism of a monocyclic motion. In dealing with * induc- 
tion * we shall have to recur to equations (20) — (26), especially 
the last. 

But in addition to monocycles there are other cyclic 
systems in which the velocity of each mass-element is de- 
termined by the values of two independent cyclic velocities 
q, and q2, so that in the simplest case 

v<=«i<li + 6<qa 

Such a system is called by Helmholtz a * dicycle.* 

If the velocities of the separate masses of a system in- 
volve the simultaneous values of more than two independent 
cyclic velocities. 
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the arrangement is called a * polycyclic system ' or * poly- 
cycle/ 

144. Slowly varying parameters. — The cyclic motions 
occurring in nature are commonly of such a kind that they 
are repeated many times over before any considerable 
change takes place in the character of the motion. But a 
gradual change may be going on all the time, so that the 
later cycles are accomplished under conditions different 
from those of the earlier cycles. These gradual progressive 
changes we may suppose to be slow in comparison with the 
more rapid cycUc motion itself; the value of the cyclic 
velocity determines whether the change in question is to be 
considered slow or rapid. 

Thus the rotation of the earth about its axis is a cyclic 
motion completed in a day. After the lapse of many days and 
years, precession and nutation will have produced a small change 
in the direction of the earth's axis ; the change being * slow ' in 
comparison with the diurnal cychc motion. 

Quantities which determine the condition of a body or 
of a system of bodies are called * parameters.' The para- 
meter whose variations correspond to the slow progressive 
changes in the condition of the system we may refer to as 
* slowly varying parameters.' If we denote them by the 
itaUc letter p, in distinction to the cycUc co-ordinate, these 
variables will be characterised by the following properties 
(compare § 140) : 

Parameter p : appears in the dynamical equations. 
^ = rate of change of p : is small in comparison with q. 

y =rate of change of ^ : is very small. 
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xowiKo the inductive method which is common to all 
the natural sciences, we shall commence this section with 
a stndy of the phenomena of ' galvanic currents,' without 
for the present concerning ourselves with their ultimate 
causes. In thfi same way the study of gravitational attrac- 
tions has been highly developed and elaborated, although 
so far nothing like a satisfactory explanation has been 
given of the nature of the phenomena. We consider the 
current as a given natural phenomenon, and prefer the term 
' galvanic ' to the equally usual term ' electric ' current, 
because in the study wliieh we are about to make there is 
nothing to remind us of the effects produced by rubbed 
«mber (i^XcKTpov). Departing somewhat from the usual 
procedure, we shall commence with the magnetic properties 
-of the current. These are the simplest, for they are eon- 
-ditioned only by the form of the conductor in which the 
■current is flowing, and the nature of the surrounding 
medium. The properties of the material composing the 
■conductor, and the processes which take place amongst its 
smallest particles, need not be taken in account. 

We commence accordingly with the fields produced by 
■corrents, and their relation to the fields of magnets, that is, 
with the phenomena of electro-magnetism ; the so-called 
■current-strength being for the present regarded as merely a 
quantity determining the condition of the field. In the 
second part ol the book, in connection with the phenomena 
of uiduction, we shall become acquainted with the most 
important methods of producing the galvanic current by 
means of magnetic action. Here we consider the current 
as a purely magnetic phenomenon, produced in the sur- 
rounding medium, especially by metallic bodies extended 
in the form of wires, when their ends are joined to so-called 
' terminals.' 

With what takes place beyond these terminak we are 
not at present concerned. 
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CHAPTER Vm 

UNIAXAL MAGNETIC FIELDS OF FORCE (SIMPLE CUBBENT) 

In the present chapter we shall commence with an exami- 
nation of the magnetic properties of a current flowing in 
a wire, investigating the structure of the surrounding field 
by following out the course of its lines of force. 

To commence with the simplest possible case, we shall 
suppose the wire under investigation to be stretched along 
a straight line, all portions which are not straight, as well 
as the terminals to which the wire is connected, being so 
far off that no influence from them is to be feared. We 
shall thus obtain a very peculiar form of magnetic field, 
very different from those investigated in Section I. If, how- 
ever, we bend the conductor round into the form of a loop, 
of which no two parts are allowed to touch, although ap- 
proaching one another very closely, we have an arrange- 
ment whose properties are in many respects identical with 
those of a magnetic shell (§ 28). 

It will be remembered that in § 120 we discussed the 
axial character of the magnetic lines of force and the kind 
of symmetry which they possess, and thus we arrive at 
other modes of representation which enable us, in our 
system of conceptions, to make use of the usual terms, 
* current,* * direction of a current,* * conductor,' * current 
path,' &c., without assuming, however, that there is some- 
thing actually flowing along the conductor. 

A special section wiU afterwards be devoted to explaining 
the essential differences between the fields of force due to 
magnets, and the field surrounding a current ; it will be 
remarked that this difference is conditioned essentially by 
the distribution in space of the two forms of field. 
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A. — Coaxal systems of lines of force 

145. The galvanic current as a system of magnetic lines 
of force. — We must now show that in the neighbourhood of 
a galvanic current magnetic effects are produced, proceeding 
next to the closer investigation of the corresponding system 
of lines of force. 

Experiment 51. — A copper wire, about 5 mm. thick and 
60 cm. long, somewhat bent round at the ends, is laid in a 
shallow wooden trough lined with white paper, and is uni- 
formly sprinkled over with iron filings. No particles remain 
hanging to the wire, except a few from the effects of ordinary 
cohesion. If, however, by means of flexible conductors 
and brass binding screws the copper wire is joined to me- 
tallic terminals, a thick layer of iron particles remains in 
close contact with the wire, enclosing it like a jacket. The 
wire has become a source of magnetic influence. When the 
circuit of the current is broken, the particles fall away from 
the wire. 

We have here, then, a temporary magnet, in which no 
residual magnetism can be detected {rf § 101) ; so that in 
this respect it differs essentially from the permanent magnets 
considered in Chapter I. 

The wire will be evenly surrounded by ribs or bands of 
iron filings adhp.ring end to end, no portion of its surface 
being especially conspicuous, as the polar regions of a mag- 
net are ; the filings do not form tufts or strings, but closed 
rings smrrounding the wire. 

By using the methods of projection this important funda- 
mental experiment may be shown to a large audience. A copper 
wire, which should not be too thin, is bent over a glass disc 
which is placed in the vertical part of the beam of a projection- 
lantern, the arrangement of two reflecting prisms mentioned in 
§ 6 being adopted. On the disc iron filings are scattered. Wlicn 
the wire is joined to the terminals, the particles of iron rush to 
the wire and embrace it, and when the circuit is once more 
broken, they fall away from the wire again. 
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Experiment SI natorall; leads ne to soppose that the 
magnetic field dae to the cnrrent is in some special mj 
dependent upon the direction of the condocting we. As 
in the case of bar magnetB ($ 21), we shall examine the con- 
stitution of the field in tvo planes at right angles to one 
another, thus obtaining a complete knowledge of the distii- 
bation of the lines of force in space. 

(a) Course of the lines of force in a plane paralJel to ti« 
direction oj the current, and near to the conducting wire. — Lei 
the straight wire which is to carry a current be fixed 
horizontally, a thin sheet of paper being laid over it. 

The following arrangement, which wa shall also employ in 
other experiments, is especi^y suitable for lecture demon. 
stration: 

In aboard about 12 cm. broad and ^ cm. long a groove is ent 
parallel to the longer side, and of saoh a depth that a ooppei 
wire about 6 mm. in diameter can be oompletely sunk in it so u 
to lie flush with the upper face of the board. A sheet of thin 
white writing-paper is laid over all, and fastened down with 
drawing-pins. 

When the paper is strewed with iron filings and gently 
tapped, the appearance presented is like that shown in 
fig. 46. 

It will be seen that just above the wire the filings be- 
come aggregated together into fine ribs, running perpeo- 
dicularly to the length 
of the wire. It is evi- 
dent that in this case 
the force which causes 
the ordered disposition 
of the filings is strongest 
in the immediate neigh- 
bonrhood of the wire; 
for on either side of the 
narrow ribbed patch there is a lighter strip &om which 
the filings have been drawn away. At greater distances 
from the wire no special influence can be inferred £rom the 
arrangement of the filings, the &ct being that in such 
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places there is only a small component of the magnetic 
force lyiiif;: in the plane of the paper. 

(t) Cimrae of the Utit^s of force in a plane perpendicular 
til the directiim of the cuTTcni.— From the last experiment it 
is clearly evident that the lines of force run perpendicularly 
to the wire in its immediate neighbourhood ; but we shall 
obtain a clearer insight into the distribution of the field 
when we investigate the Une-of-foree diagram in a hori- 
zontal plane, perpendicular to the (vertical) rectilinear 
wii'e. 

To this end we may make use of the following simple 
atrangemeut ; a wooden block 12 cm. x 15 cm. horizontally and 
G cm. thick baa a bole 4 mm. in diameter bored through the 
middle of it, perpendicularly to its upper face, and through this 
hole passes a copper wire 4 mm. 
thick, the upper part of the wire ^^ 

projecting vertically above the pj - j^ ^ 
bole, while the lower part is 'j ]' 
bent sideways, being buried in a z| ij 
groove which is cut in the lower 
face of the block. Upon the 
block is laid a sheet of paper, 
in the middle of which a circular 
hole baa been punched, just large 

enough for the wire to pass ' j 

through it. Terminals are con- r I ijji. 

nected to the two ends of the 
conducting wire. 

U tbe rxperiment is to be 
shown to a larger audience, it 
will be better to use the follow- 
ing apparatus (fig. 47}, which 
will be especially useful in some 
of our later investigations : j- 

Upon a base-board A, 40 cm. — -:^ . 

X 4(1 cm., is fastened the board f' j " I 

B. 100 cm, high and 10 era. p,y „ 

broad. The base-board A stands 

on three feet, and has a moulding running round it, so as to 

form a kind of shallow trough. At one comer is an orifice 
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which can be dosed by a wooden plug (shown to the left in the 
figure), andfacilitates ttie removal of any spilt mercury or seatoed 
iron filings. At the middle of its height the stand B carries the 
small horizontal board C, 80 cm. x 20 cm. in extent Throo^^ 
the middle of C a number of holes are bored, through irhioh 
wires have to be passed ; and upon it a sheet of paper P is laid. 
At the upper end of the stand B the shelf D, 10 cm. in length^iB 
fastened. Upon D, and upon the base-board A, the Uttle wooden 
blocks El and E^ are placed, each of which contains two equally 
deep hollows, separated from one another by a thin wooden 
partition, and filled with mercury* (Oompare the small figure 
to the left, which shows a section of one of these wooden blocks, 
as seen £rom in front.) The middle line of the troughs in Ei is 
about 8 cm. from the finmt face of B, the corresponding dis- 
tance for Es being about 10 cm. To each of the wooden blocks 
leads a conducting wire Hi from the terminal Ki or H^ from Es 
as the case may be. In the experiments now to be described, 
only a straight conductor L will be used. This is made of 
copper wire 4 mm. thick, and at the upper end is bent into the 
form of a hook. Its two ends are amalgamated, one dipping 
into a compartment of the block Ej and the other into a com- 
partment of Es, the wire itself passing through a corresponding 
hole in the board C and paper P. In Chapter XII. we shall 
investigate the field due to the simultaneous existence of currents 
in two conducting wires, a second similarly shaped wire, L2, being 
then placed beside the first. To enable us to join the two vires 
in circuit so that the current shall traverse them in the same 
sense, or in opposite senses as desired, there is an additional wire 
at the back of the stand, between the conductors H^ and Hs, 
its ends B,B being capable of immersion in the mercury-cups ; 
so that the upper end may be made to dip into either compart- 
ment of the upper block, and the lower end into either compart- 
ment of the lower block. A copper- wire link {b in the figure to 
the left) is used to connect two neighbouring mercury compart- 
ments, its ends being amalgamated. We shall have to speak 
later of the lines of force due to the simultaneous fiow of two 
currents in neighbouring conductors. 

All the wires Hi,H2, and B,B are best made of a number of 
fine wires twisted together, and overwound with an insulating 
layer of silk or cotton ; thicker pieces of wire are soldered to 
their ends. Such wire cords, even when quite thick, may be 
easily bent into any desired form. 
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Fig. 48 eho\vs the line-of-force diagram obtained in a 
plane perpendicular to the rectilinear conductor. In the 
middle of the figure is seen the circular section S of the 
cylindrical wire, while the iron filings have arranged them- 
selves in complete rings, embracing it concentrically. There 
are no poiots at which lines of force originate or terminate ; 
~ 1 other words there are no eourcee or sinks in our field — 
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no definite poles from which the magnetic inHuences pro- 
i wd. All the lines of force form closed curves in the free 
field, thus differing from the lines which proceed from a 
jKirmancnt magnet after having traversed its interior along 
thoHe chains of molcciileEi whose existence we assume, but 
which alwaya remain hypothetical. 

Tb« force must be greatest nearest to the wire, for here 
it will be observed that the filings are heaped tc^ether, 
leaving a surroimding patch nearly bare, a result which 
was always observed in our exjieriments on permanent 
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magnets in places where the magnet effect was greatest. 
The filings to a distance of about 1 cm. from the wire join 
one another end to end ; at distances of from 1 cm. to 
2 cm. the aggregation is less close, while at still greater 
distances the magnetic force is insufficient to exert any 
appreciable directing influence on the filings. Those por- 
tions of the current conductor which are more than 4 cm. 
apart may thus be considered to have no sensible disturbing 
influence on one another's fields. 

146. Axes of ooncentric iystemB of magnetic lines of finrea 
or axes of force (Faradat). — ^In every plane perpendicolar 
to the rectilinear wire the lines of force are in the form of 
concentric circles, whose common centre is on the axis of 
the wire. Thus all the lines of force due to a current in a 
straight wire he upon cylindrical surfaces whose axis coin- 
cides with that of the wire. This axis is called the axis of 
the field of force, the field itself being spoken of as axial. 
Following Faradat we shall use the shorter term ' axis of 
force/ which is not to be taken as implying any property 
of the conductor y except that it is the .axis of a system of 
coaxal lines of force. 

147. Positive sense along the concentric circular lines of 
force. — In order to determine whether there is a positive 
sense and a negative sense corresponding to the circular 
lines of force, we may use the freely turning bar magnet 
mentioned in Chapter II., or a short magnetic needle ; later 
on we shall have to speak more particularly of the action 
between the fields of permanent magnets and fields of the 
kind now considered. For the present it will be sufficient 
to determine from the actions observed the sense in which 
the lines of force are to be reckoned positively. 

Experiment 52, — A long thick copper wire is bent into 
the form of a rectangle, whose sides are about 50 cm. in 
length, and which is supported in a vertical position. A bar 
magnet of steel wire, about 1 metre long (§ 28), is arranged 
so that its lower pole swings freely at a distance of 1 or 
2 cm. from a vertical side of the rectangle, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the middle point of that side. The other pole 
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18 then beyond the range of appreciable magnetic influence 
arising from the current in the wire. Moreover, the 
remaming portions of the rectangle are so far removed 
from the straight length of conductor under consideration 
that no appreciable disturbance from them is to be feared, 
When the extremities of the wire forming the rectangle are 
connected to ' terminals,' the pole of the suspended magnet 
Is displaced to one side— that is, in a determinate direction 
along the lincH of force of the axial system. 

The pole cannot follow tlie Hues of force right round the wire 
*inc« the thin bar magnet is stopped by coming into contact with 
the upper side of the rectangle ; nevertheleaa we are enabled to 
Bjne quite clearly wbi(;b is the positive sense along the lines. 

^B If the positions of the poles be interchanged, the direc- 
^B^ of the observed motion is reversed. 
^B^ TIte axitil magnetic lines of force kacfi thin a determinate 
^Einue .- a north pole beimj urged along tlirm in this seme, and 
a touth yiU- in the contmrij sctiac. 

This holds good for every portion of the wire and at all 
distancefi from it, throughout the range where the magnetic 
influences are appreciable. The entire axial system of lines 
of force has a determinate sense. 

We can thus specify the positive direction of the current 
I the conductor in terms of the hnes of force alone, so 
; it that, to an eye lookuig along the conductor in 
B direction of the current, the lines of force would appear 
to embrace it iu the clockwise direction. [Thus a transla- 
tion in the sense of the current, combined with a rotation 
in the sense of the lines of force, would constitute a right- 
handed screw motion.] The considerations now to be 
adduced sliow that this definition accords with the usual 
conventions, while its convenience will be evident from the 
subsequent development of our system of conceptions. 

If we interchange the connections between the terminals 
and the ends of the rectangularly bent wire, the reversal of 
I direction in which the current flows through the con- 
tor is found to reverse the directions of all the lines of 
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force in the system. This may be expressed by saying : 
the terminals, by whose means the magnetic effects are 
produced, have a polar contrariety of properties. 

This polarity is ordinarily expressed by attaching to 
the terminals the signs + and — , or by means of different 
letters, such as E and Z, though these are not so expres- 
sive. 

When a wire is arranged so as to connect a pair of 
terminals, we shall always consider its direction to be from 
+ to — or from E to Z (these letters being consequently 
taken in alphabetical order). The results of all our experi- 
ments may then be stated as follows : 

If we look along the conductor in the powHve directMn, 
a north pole will always be urged clockwise^ and a touth 
pole counter-clockwise along the lines of force of the coaxal 
system. 

The lines of force are thus seen to pass clockwise around 
the axis of force by an eye looking along it in the sense 
from + to — or from E to Z. 

We shall in future indicate the direction of the current in the 
wire by means of tin arrows painted red, or by pointing with the 
middle finger, just as white arrows and the forefinger were used to 
denote the direction of the magnetic lines of force. 

Since the lines of force now considered also exert con- 
trary actions on north and south poles, it follows that a 
short magnetic needle would tend to set itself in a direction 
perpendicular to the axis of force. 

Expenment 58. — On the shelf C of the apparatus shown 
in fig. 47 is placed a small magnetic needle with pencil 
attachment (fig. 7), close to the wire and in the same mag- 
netic meridian. When the ends of the wires are connected 
to the terminals, the needle turns round and sets itself 
perpendicularly to the meridian, i.e. to the plane passing 
through the wire and the pivot of the needle. K we look 
along the wire from + to — , and so that in our field of 
view the needle appears above the wire, then will the 
north pole be to the right hand and the south pole to the 
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left. If the needle be moved in the direction of ite length 
(reckoned from south pole to north pole) it will continually 
reset itself, so as to be always perpendicular to the line 
which joins its centre to the nearest part of the wire. 
Following out the successive positions of the needle, and 
continuing to move it always in the du-ection of its length, 
wf shall have made a complete circuit around the wii-e, the 
cyclic direction being the same throughout. At each point 
of the Une of force the needle indicates the direction of the 
tangent, nud the curve traced on the paper by the pencil- 
point is very nearly a circle — not exactly, because the form 
is slightly distnrbed by the earth's magnetic field. 

If the connections of the ends of the wire with the 
terminals are interchanged, the needle turns round end for 
end, the entire system of lines of force being reversed in 
direction. 

Henceforward we shall make use of one or other of the 
numerous devices which serve to reverse the direction of a current 
in A conductor. The unfastening and interchanging of tlie con- 
nections with the terminals is inconvenient, slow, and— owing to 
the production of sparks — somewhat unpleasant. It is better to 
use «. combination of conducting pieces which enable us to effect 
a rapid reversal by depresfdng a switch or rotatiug a drum. 
Such an apparatus is called a commutator or reversing key, 
nuDierOQS forms being in common use. We shall uso in connec- 
tion with it a red arrow to indicate in each case the direction from 
+ to — in the conductor. 

148. Hotions in concentrio ayatenu of lines of force. — To 

explain the distribution of energy throughout the field, the 

kinetic hypotheses supirase the existence of cyclic motions, 

which take place about axes coincident with the lines of 

force, the positive sense along each axis of rotation being 

scifled in accordance with the convention of J 121. 

If we look along the axis of a concentric system of lines 

' force in the direction from + to — , the lines appear to 

icircle it in the clockwise direction ; aud since the rota- 

iCal motion around a line of force is assumed to follow 

9 same law, those particles of an elementary tube of force 
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which are neare&t the axis mast be moving in the sense 
from + to — . 

Fig. id represents diagrammatically a longitudinal section of 
the field. S is the current-conductor, rectilinear in the case now 
considered. The four circles ri to r^ above and below represent 
the cross-sections of magnetic tubes of force surrounding theirire 
S. If the direction of the axis of force S is from left to right in 
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the figure, we must think of the magnetic lines of force as passing 
away from us as they cut through the plane of the paper above S, 
and coming towards us as they cut through this plane below S. 
In other words, when we look at the upper row of circles we are 
looking in the positive direction of the lines of force, and when 
we are looking at the lower row the contrary is the case. Aroond 
the upper circles, then (as indicated by the arrows), the rota- 
tional motion is clockwise, and around the lower circles, counter- 
clockwise. Since the existence of tubes of force can be traced 
right up to the bounding surface of the wire, the motion taking 
place in the neighbouring parts of the field must be in the sense 
from -f to — (or K to Z), as the arrows indicate. 

These relations may be very simply exhibited on our apparatus 
(fig. 47) ; a number of closed tubes of force (§ 127) being placed 
one over another, embracing the wire L, which constitutes their 
common axis. If we have arranged the rings so that their cyclic 
direction properly corresponds to the red arrow on the wire (com- 
pare § 147), the direction of the motion in question is seen to be 
as stated. 

We are thus provided with a simple diagram of the 
motion in an axial field of force ; it is always easily repro- 
duced, and expresses very conveniently the relations and 
rules which we have to remember. The motions in the 
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immediate neighbourhood of an axis of force thus resemble 
a series of vortex rings closely following one upon another, 
and moving in the same direction. 

Systems of coaxal smoke rings, — With the smoke-ring appa- 
ratus (§ 185), by striking a number of blows upon the end in rapid 
succession, a whole series of vortex rings, having the same axis, 
may be produced. If we strike the apparatus in the rhythm « . 
Le, a weak stroke followed by a strong one, we obtain first a ring 
which moves slowly forward, and then one which follows more 
rapidly. If the motion in the second ring is too considerable, it 
produces a disturbance of the first, but otherwise it is easy to 
make the second more rapidly moving ring overtake the first and 
still remain concentric with it. It will then be noticed : 

(a) That each of the two rings preserves its individuality. If 
the impulses given to the rings are quite axial, each will preserve 
throughout its circular form. In no case is there any inter- 
mixture of the two vertically moving portions of air, the vortex 
filaments remaining quite distinct from one another. 

(6) If the second ring is sent strongly enough in pursuit of 
the first, this latter will expand so as to allow the second ring to 
pass through, afterwards closing up again. This passage of one 
vortex ring through another shows very clearly how such cyclic 
motions can go on side by side in space. 

B. — Circular currents 

There would seem to be a great difference between the 
fields of force considered in Section I. and the concentric sys- 
tem of circular lines surrounding a straight current-con- 
ductor. But the means of investigation already employed — 
iron filings, movable poles, small exploring magnetic needles 
— show that in the field surrounding a current we are dealing 
with magnetic lines of force pure and simple. To bring 
these fields into closer relation with those already considered 
we must depart from the simplest geometrical form of the 
conductor (rectilinear), and pass on to the investigation of 
more complicated forms. These we may suppose to be 
produced by suitably bending the conductor, the distribution 
of lines of force being correspondingly distorted. 
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149. Changei of form in a oonoentric syitem of ImM of 
foroe, produced by bending the axis. — Let a wire, originall; 
straight, and constituting an axis of force, be bent into the 
form of a circle, so that two portions of the wire which were 
originally far apart are brought quite close together, the 
direction in which they run being at the same time reversed. 
The lines of force embracing the various parts of the axis 
will thus be collected into a bundle, which passes through 
the nearly closed loop. Each of the lines of force retains 
always the form of a closed curve, whether the conductor 
itself be straight or curved. In the neighbourhood of the 
wire, where the force is greatest, and where (in accordance 
with our previous experiments) the tubes of force are richest 
in energy, the lines preserve most nearly their circular form. 
But since, in bending the conductor into a loop, we have 
collected into a bundle lines of force that were originally 
spread far apart, it follows that the tubes of induction of 
smaller energy-content are deformed in such a way that in 
passing through the loop these are crowded more closely 
together, while outside the loop they are spread further 
a(part. 

(a) lAne-of'force diagram for a current flowing round a ring. 
To show by means of iron filings the coarse of the lines of 
force within and without the ring, bend a thick copper wire into 
the form of a semicircle, thrust its two extremities through corre- 
sponding holes in a horizontally placed sheet of paper, and then 




Fio. 50 

bend them round until they come almost, but not quite, into con- 
tact, so that the wire takes the form of a nearly complete circle 
(fig. 50). When a current is sent round the wire in the direction 
( + to ~) indicated by the arrows, the general course of the lines 
of force is as shown diagrammatically in fig. 50. Fig. 51 shows 
the actual disposition of the filings. 
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The direction in which the lines of force are to be positively 
reckoned may be easily deduced from the positive direction along 
the conductor (axis of force). If this latter direction is counter- 
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clockwise from ooi point of new the lines of force will encirclo 
the left limb of the wire clockwise as seen from aboie These 
lines then aB they thread Ikrouijh the ring are directed towards 
the observer, the same being true of the lines which encircle the 
right limb of the wire, and, in fact, of all lines of the system. 

[Thas, a translation in the direction of the magnetic force, 
combined with a rotation in the sense of the current, would con- 
stitute a right-banded screw motion. Comparing this statement 
with the corresponding square -bracketed statement in •$ 147, we 
may say that a current and the lines of induction which it pro- 
duces embrace one another right-handedly.] 

The relation between the cyclic directions of currents and 
their lines of force may be simply exemplified as follows : —Bring 
the thumb and forefinger together in each hand so as to form 
two closed circuits, which arc made to embrace one another like 
consecutive links of a chain. The forefinger being considered in 
each case as pointing along the positive direction of the circuit, 
the forefinger of the right hand should be pointing downward 
through the left-hand circuit. This being so, the right-hand 
circuit may be taken to represent the current, and the left-hand 
circuit the lines of force, or vice versd. 

(6) Model of tubes of force for a currejit in a ring. — Over a 
copper wire &S, fig. 52, are threaded a series of closed rinf;s. 
representing tubes of force, all of the same size, and correspond- 
ing in cyclic direction to the -i- to — direction of the current. 
The wire being then bent into the form of a closed or nenrly 
closed oirenlor loop, the rings must be arranged so that their 
planes oonverge towards the axis of the loop, as indicated in the 
figure. The arrows show that the hypothetical vortical motions 
within the conductor are everywhere in the same sense, namely in 
the sense of the axis of force (sense of the current). 
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The model, fig. 62, with the rotatory motions which it indi- 
cates, famishes a chart of what occurs in the field of a circular 

current, according to the kinetic 
hypothesis ; it may also be taken to 
exemplify the structure of a * vortex 
sponge,' such as English mathe- 
maticians have elaborated firom the 
kinetic theory. Although these 
motions may appear to be very 
complicated, their relations are very 
easily made out, for all the sepa- 
rate motions are determinately 
related to the axis of force. More- 
over the model shows clearly the 
distribution of energy in the neigh- 
bourhood of the wire. 




Fig. 62 



150. A circuital current as a 
store of magnetic field energy.— 
Each tube of induction, or as we may say when the 
permeability of the medium is unity, each tube of force, is 
the seat of some definite amount of energy (compare § 119). 
If now, by bending a current conductor into the form of a 
loop, we compress into a limited compass tubes of force 
which were originally spread wide apart, we are thus accumu- 
lating a certain amount of energy, somewhat as we a<5cumu- 
late energy in a weight when we raise it against gravity. 

A certain amount of work must be expended in the 
operation, for we have to overcome by a muscular eflfort the 
pressure exerted upon one another by the energy tubes in 
directions perpendicular to their length. [It should be 
remarked, however, that the more work is expended in this 
way, the smaller the magnetic energy becomes ; the ex- 
planation being that work is meanwhile done upon the source 
of the galvanic current.] 

That such pressure really exists in the tubes of force 
enclosing the current conductor, and gives rise to mechanical 
forces upon the conductor itself, may be easily verified 
experimentally. 

Eocperiment 54. — A short, narrow, thin strip of gold has 
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Its ends joined to wires conveying a current. When theae 
wirea are held close together, the freely-haiiging loop of 
gold, each time that the earrent is made to flow, is seen to 
balge out at the sides. It strives to attain to the circular 
form, which, as we know, has the greatest possible area 
corresponding to a given perimeter. The Hues of force 
passing through a circularly bent current conductor exert 
an outward thrust on the conductor itself, just as a confined 
mssfi ot gas exerts a pressure on the walls of the containing 
isel. 

A current with its system of lines of force constitutes a 
Btore of magnetic field energy. The energy is much greater 
(for a given value of the current) when the space, or a 
part of the space surrounding the conductor, is occupied 
by a medium of high magnetic permeability, aa for example 
when the conductor surrounds a mass of soft iron. Later 
on we shall have to speak more particularly of these im- 
portant relations ; for the present this preliminary note 
must suffice. 

1.^1. A circuital cnrrent aa the equivalent of a magnetic 
■hell, — 'VSTien the axis of a concentric system of lines of 
force is bent into a circular form, we obtain something of 
the nature of a magnetic shell, whose surface is bounded 
by the current conductor. For the circuit, like the mag- 
netic shell, emits lines of force in one direction, and these 
bend round, and return to it from the opposite direction. 
One side behaves like the north-seeking (red) face of the 
model described in § 23, the other hke the south-seeking 
(blue) face. From a comparison of figs. 50 and 52 we 
obtain the following rule : 

H Jfft^n «'« look at a circuit in inch a direction that tJte 
p U Tflwf appears to ,fiow in it counter-clockwige, ike linet of 
&ree will he threading through the circuit ttiwards 113, and 
the north aiir/ace of the eqaii'alent magnetic shell will be facing 
»«,■ if, ow the other hand, the current is so regarded that it 
appears chclcwise, the lines of force will be threadimi through 
awiiyfroin us, and ire shall he turned towards the south surface 
ofthf. eqviralcnt shell. 
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Experiment 55. — To illustrate this law a thick alaminium 
wire is to be bent into a circular hoop, of the same diameter as 
the red and blue cardboard disc mentioned in § 23, and sus- 
pended by two gold strips about a metre in length. The 
aluminium ring has then but little freedom to move, except 
directly backwurds and forwards ; it cannot so easily rotate, and 
the mode of suspension does not allow it to move sideways. 
The ends of the wire are to be arranged crossing one another, 
but not quite touching, so that if we follow the wire along its 
whole length we pass first along a tangent to a circle, then 
around the circle itself, and, finally, along a continuation of the 
same tangent, the distance between the extremities of the wire 
being equal to the diameter of the circle. In these extremities 
saw-cuts are made, in which the ends of the gold strips are 
fastened. When the ring is suspended, a pin is placed under- 
neath to mark its position of rest. If the upper ends of the 
suspending strips are now joined through a commutator to a 
pair of terminals, the freely-movable ring becomes associated with 
a bundle of lines of force. In each case the cardboard disc may 
be arranged so as to mdioate the polarity of the circuit. On 
bringing near the north or south pole of a bar magnet, we 
observe the same phenomena of attraction and repulsion which 
were described in § 38. 

If the extremities of a circularly bent wire are furnished with 
points which are bent downwards, and dip into mercury cups 
placed one below the other, we may then connect these mercury 
cups to terminals, so that a current flows round the wire 
(AmpI:re's suspension). Slight impurities at the surface of the 
mercury, however, interfere with the free motion of the system. 

For purposes of comparison, and in view of the appli- 
cations which we shall afterwards have to make, let us 
imagine a model to be constructed representing a circuital 
axis of force (circular current) with a series of tubes of 
induction passing through it (fig. 58). 

A number of model tubes of force, appropriately marked with 
arrows, are collected into a bundle which passes through a single 
loop of the copper wire SS. If the tubes of force are bent into 
curves so as to follow the course of the lines of force, the 
resulting model resembles very closely that which was made to 
represent a magnetic shell (§ 128). The circularly bent axis of 
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■^fOrcfi is seen foreshortened in the figure, and when viewed from 
above follows the counter -clocltwise dii'ection of rotittion. Thiia, 




e observer looking (rora tJie point of view of the figure sees the 
wire paes from left to right between him and tlie tubea, and 
from right to left bshind the tuboB. 

»C.— Conception of a current 
Prom the consideration of the circuital axis of force as 
a centric system of magnetic Unefl of force, we are led to 
the conception of a current. We have to show how our 
mode of representing the phenomena leads to the conception 
trf a progressive motion along the axis of force itself, that is, 
a motion in the same sense as the elementary motions 
the conductor. The most ordinary and familiar 
conception is of something moving along or even within the 
conductor, that is, in our example, along or within the wire 
forming the circnit. We say that there is a ' current ' cir- 
ting in the wire. In order to have this, the circulation 
the conductor, related in a definite manner to some de- 
lin&te cyclic direction, we may make use of a transfor- 
mation which is constantly employed in physics, and may 
appropriately be called Aup^re's transformation, having 
been first suggested by Ajip^.re. We shall consider it in 
tion to the model, fig. 53. 
152. Ampere's transfonmition. — When a. Burface is bounded 
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hj a line which novhere intersects itself, and ia completel; 
filled with rotational motions all in the same sense (fig-G4), 
it may appear to a distant observer as if the motion, instead 
of being extended over the 
sorface, were entirely con- 
fined to the bonndary. For 
in the interior each elemei^ 
of surface filled with rota- 
tional motion is sorroonded 
by elements in which the 
motion is similar. Hence it 
follows that in each portion 
of the bounding line of 
sacb an element motions 
in opposite senses are tak- 
ing place ; compare, for ex- 
ample, the adjacent sur&ce-elements /j and /, in the figure. 
The motions are of equal intensity ; that is to say, if eqaal 
velocities correspond throughout to equal surftuje-elementa, 
there will be a mutual destruction of the external influences, 
due to the contrary motions along a line separating any tvo 
such elements. It is only the outermoBt surface-elements 
which are effective ; for along those portionB of their bounding 
lines which form part of the boundary UU of the whole sur- 
face no compensation takes place, since on the further side 
of this boundary (indicated by a heavy line in the figure) 
there are no adjacent elements. The compensation is com- 
plete when the circuits within which the rotatory motions 
take place are very smaU, as in the present case, where we 
are dealing with the cross-sections of tubes of force. Of 
the whole system of motion, then, the only part which is 
effective is confined to the boundary of the surface. This 
causes it to appear not as if any motion took place within 
the boundary (i.e. over the surface contained by it), but 
as if something were moving along, or 'flowing in,' the 
boundary itself. 

This equivalence between a process extendol over a bounded 
Bur&oe and a process confined to the boundary of that sorfaoe 
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is a special case of the mathematical proposition known as Stokes's 
theorem. This theorem, hy means of a general transformation, 
allows the sum of certain quantities connected with the separate 
elements of a surface, and satisfying certain conditions, to he 
expressed as the sum of certain other quantities, corresponding 
to the separate elements of the line hounding the surface. Thus 
Stokes's theorem enables us to prove rigorously that twice the 
sum of all the elements of a surface, each multiplied hy a 
rotational velocity about an axis perpendicular to the element, is 
equal to the sum of the separate elements of the bounding line, 
each multiplied by the projection in its own direction of a certain 
linear velocity. This result is of great importance in connection 
with those theories which explain the field phenomena of magnets 
and currents by means of vortex motion. Ampere's transforma- 
tion is the simplest case of the more general analytical theorem 
of which we have just made mention. 

158. Direction of the current ; nomenclature. — The cyclic 
motions which the kinetic theory supposes to exist within 
the compass of a circuital axis of force are equivalent to a 
progressive motion along the conductor itself. This motion 
along the conductor we may call a current, speaking simi- 
larly of a current conductor and a current loop. In accord- 
ance with AMPi^BE*s transformation, the direction of this 
current must coincide with that of the elementary motions 
adjacent to the conductor ; hut this is the direction which 
we have already chosen for the axis of force, namely, from 
K to Z or from + to — , as shown in figs. 49, 52, 53. 

We defined the positive sense along the conductor in 
this way when we gave distinctive names to the * terminals.* 
We now find our convention to be justified, since Ampere's 
transformation shows that the sense from + to — along 
the axis of force corresponds to the direction of motion 
along the boundary of a surface enclosed by the conductor. 
Accordingly, the direction in which a current flows is de- 
termined without ambiguity by its magnetic properties. 
Since we have adopted in Chapter II. a definite convention 
as to the positive sense along the lines of force, the relation 
of a current to its magnetic field is completely determinate, 
nothing farther remaining arbitrary. 
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Thus the whole Bystem of conceptions is simply and 
definitely connected. It is only the nomenclature which 
presents any special difficulty. According to our view there 
is nothing flowing actually in the wire ; there is, indeed, no- 
thing taking place specially in the wire itself ; all the pro- 
cesses with which we are concerned take place essentially 
in the surrounding space, that is to say, in the field. But 
all such terms as current, direction of the current, condnctor, 
and so on (with which we cannot dispense, since we have 
no intention of introducing an entirely new nomenclature), 
are based upon the inadequate mechanical conception of a 
certain something flowing along the wire. 

None of our conceptions have undergone so complete a change 
as have those relating to the phenomena of currents. There is, 
accordingly, much to be said for the many attempts made by 
English physicists to introduce entirely new names along with 
the new conceptions. Our object, however, is to show how 
known phenomena are to be interpreted and understood from the 
new standpoint, and this justifies us in retaining the old nomen- 
clature. 

154. The field of force of a circuital current, and its image 
by refiection. — We shall now proceed to give the proof of the 
axial character of the magnetic field-intensity, to which we 
have already alluded in § 120. The current flowing along 
a conducting circuit is only the boundary phenomenon of 
the system of lines of force which thread through the 
circuit. The two phenomena are mutually related, so that 
either implies the other. In accordance with a general law 
of symmetry of unbounded media, causes and their effects 
must possess the same type of symmetry. 

Let us suppose now that a closed circuit in which a 
current is flowing is placed in a plane, each side of which 
behaves as a mirror. Then all points in the space above 
the circuit will appear by reflection as points in the space 
below, and, conversely, all points below will by reflection 
appear above. We may likewise suppose all the processes 
occurring in the actual field to be reflected so as to give an 
image of the field, extending on both sides of the reflecting 
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Surface. We have now to esftmine how the simple motions 
which we assume to exist in the field are affected by thia 
[iroceas of reflection, and hence to draw some concluaion as 
to their flymmetrical properties. The phenomenon of the 
current itself is evidently unchanged by reflection, because, 
according to our assumptions, it takes place in the plane of 
the mirror itself. The corresponding bundle of lines of 
force, on the other hand, is reversed in direution. If in the 
actual field the lines of force thread through the circuit from 
below upwards, in the reflected field they will thread through 
downwards from above. If, then, they possess the simplest 
kind of vectorial character, namely, that of a translation or 
flowing of something along them, a determinate direction 
of this flow (from below upwards, or the reverse) cannot be 
unalterably associated with a determinate cyclic direction 
of the current ; for this latter remains unchanged on reflec- 
tion, while the direction of flow along the lines is reversed. 
But such a conclusion is cimtradicted by exjienence. For 
a determinate direction of the I'urrent always corresponds 
to a determinate direction of the lines of force, and, con- 
versely, when the direction of the current is given, the 
magnetic polarity of the circuit is determinate (§ 151). 
Thus the vectorial process or arrangement which conditions 
the existence of the lines of force must be something dif- 
ferent from a simple flow or translation along the lines. 

Let UB now apply the same process of reflection to rota- 
tional movements about the lines of force as axes. Rotations 
in planes parallel to the plane of the mirror are not reversed 
on rfflection, as is immediately evident, itotationa about 
axes oblique to the mirror plane are transformed by reflec- 
tion into rotations belonging to the same line of force 
(compare fig. 53). Motions associated with the lines of 
force in the actual field, and having the same cyclic direc- 
tion as the current in the conductor, fulfil the same con- 
dition in the reflected field. Thus these rotational motions 
are atTected in the same waj' by reflection as is the current 
itself. Whatever the physical constitution of a line of force 
may be, it is due to something possessing the same tyiie of 
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symmetry as a rotation about an axis. This is important 
evidence of the ' axial character of magnetic lines of force,' 
to which we have already alluded. 

We shall find our conclusions verified if we consider 
what takes place on reflection of the whole field at a mirror 
plane, passing through the axis of the current conductor, 
and, consequently, perpendicular to the plane of the latter. 
The sense of the current, flowing perpendicularly to the 
mirror, is reversed ; while if we suppose something to be 
simply flowing along the lines of force, its direction of flow 
is not reversed. On the other hand, a clockwise rotation in 
a plane perpendicular to the mirror wiU be changed by 
reflection into a counter-clockwise rotation. Thus the 
boundary phenomenon of the current along the conductor 
possesses the same type of symmetry as the bundle of lines 
of force passing through it when, and only when, the lines 
are supposed to be axial in character. 

A magnetic field is not reversed in direction by refaction 
in a plane mirror perpendicular to its lines offeree ; on the 
other hand, it is reversed in direction by reflection in a plane 
passing through its lines of force. 

Curie expresses this result very suggestively by saying that 
magnetic lines of force possess the symmetry of an axis of rota- 
tion, not the symmetry of an arrow. If we make use of the 
symbols which are ordinarily employed in crystallography, the 
expression for the symmetry of a magnetic field of force will be 

•^00 

155. The galvanic current as a bundle of lines of force.— 
However far we follow the course of a conductor conveying 
a current, we find it associated with magnetic lines of force. 
Hence we conclude that : 

Every galvanic current is equivalent to a bundle of lines 
of force. So far as external magnetic effects are concerned, 
every circuit in which a current is flowing may be replaced 
by an equivalent magnetic shell, whose boundary coincides 
with the path of the current. Thus the current as a whole. 
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ut U to say, the entire circuit round which ihe current 
flowB, may be regarded as equivalent to a magnut. 

Ampebb developed this equivalence from the opposite 
poiiit of view, his aim being to esplaiu all magnetic phe- 
nomena in terms of currents. Since a current dowing 
rouod a circuit may replace an equivalent magnetic Bhell, 
we may suppose a magnet to be built up of currents flowing 
round minute (molecular) circuits. This conception was 
successfully developed ; it was the first explanation of mag- 
netic phenomena in terms of the galvanic current. We 
must examine the relations between currents and magnets 
somewhat closely, as we shall have to make use of the 
converse transformation. 

Although the behaviour of currents and magnetic sheila 
is in many respects identical, yet there are fundamental 
distinctions which must not be overlooked ; and these we 
now proceed to investigate. 

T). — Di^eniii-ts bctwecii the Jidets of tiiat/neti and uf galraiiic 
eurrents 

Without entering here into the more elaborate mathe- 
matical treatment of the question, we may direct our atten- 
tion to certain peculiarities of the magnetic fields of cmrents 
and magnets, and the differences between them, adopting 
a mode of investigation which is diagrammatic rather than 
analytical. The * field," in our sense, will be the region 
external to any structure which exerts magnetic influence. 
Although the disposition of the Hues of force which thread 
through a current circuit is in many respects similar to that 
observed in the case of a magnetic shell, yet there is one 
way in which the two fields differ fundamentally from one 
another : the field of the ciurent continues undisturbed 
through the region embraced by the circuit ; we can follow 
the course of the lines of force so as to pass from one side 
of tbe circuit to the other without beiug in any way hindered 
iLflie conductor itself (compare fig. 53) ; on the other 
1 the case of tho magnetic shell we are stopped by 
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the material of the shell, however thin it may be. Thus 
the difference appertains to the spacial distribution of the 
field. 

156. Simply- and mnltiply-conneoted regions. — We shall 
now consider two magnetic fields; on the one hand, the 
field or space external to a plate of magnetic material 
(magnetised transversely) and, on the other hand, the field 
of a wire bent into a closed circoit, and traversed by a 
current. In order to make the difference in question as 
evident as possible, let us think of each field as bounded by 
an outer envelope which does not intersect the magnetic 
shell or circuit — for example, the walls, floor and ceiling of 
the room. If across the region we extend a diaphragm, 
which reaches as far as the outer envelope in aU directions 
(its bounding line lying entirely upon the envelope), the 
region, if of ordinary form, will be thus divided into two 
entirely distinct and separate parts, each of which is com- 
pletely bounded by a portion of the original envelope and 
one side of the interposed diaphragm. Such regions are 
called ' simply connected * (Listing, Census rduwlicher 
Gehild^). If two or more diaphragms are needed to effect 
this partition of the region, the latter is said to be * doubly 
connected ' or * multiply connected.' The magnetic field 
due to a current in a circuit, in contradistinction to the 
field of an ordinary magnet, occupies a doubly-connected 
region. To realise this we must next consider : 

(a) The spacial connection of the free field of an ordinary 
magnet, choosing for the sake of closer similarity a flat 
magnet or magnetic shell L (fig. 55a). Theoretically, the 
field extends from the external surface of the magnet L to 
infinity ; practically, we may suppose it limited by some 
easily specified envelope, such as the walls of the room (in 
which term we include the floor and ceiling), represented in 
the figure by A. The region occupied by the field has thus 
the form of a hollow shell, bounded externally by the en- 
velope A, and internally by the surface of L. A diaphragm 
SS of arbitrary form is now stretched across this region, the 
bounding line or lines of the diaphragm lying entirely fleeting 
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■ 111 the bonnding surface or surfaces of the region SS ex- 

■ids from A inwards, and muat terminttte where it inter- 

-m.es the Burface of L. In the figure the intersections with 
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tnese surfaces are indicated by dotted lines. The diaphragm 
itself has the form of a flat ring, somewhat as in fig, 55b. 

It divides the region occupied by the field into two 
entirely distinct and separate regions SR, and 91, (tig. 55a). 
We have now to consider : 

(6) The Tffi'ion t.rtcriial to a closed circuit (current con- 
ducts), 

A piece of rubber tube may serve aa an illustrative mode! : 
its two ends being joined together by fitting them o>'er a sthort 
)den cylisder of suitable diameter. 

The field extends from the surface G of the conductor 
. 56a) to the walls of the room A. But now, however 





we may diBjKise the diaphragm SS, there remains a free 
commonication between the regions K, and W,, through 
the aperture of the ring (compare figs, 56a and 5Cb, where 
different forms of the diaphragm SS and the bounding 
surfaces A and G are represented in section). 
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The bounding surfaces are, on the one hand, the surface 
of the ring G (including, of course, the portion i next the 
aperture as well as the more exterior portion a), and, on the 
other hand, the outer envelope A. If we extend a diaphragm 
from the envelope A to the bounding surface of G, we haye 
once more a ring-shaped diaphragm as indicated in fig. 56c 
The outer bounding line of the diaphragm lies on A, the 
inner boundary upon G. Since the surface S is to be a 
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simple surface which nowhere intersects itself, it is evidently 
impossible by means of a single diaphragm of this kind to 
divide the space external to G into two entirely distinct 
regions. The partition may, however, be effected by intro- 
ducing a second diaphragm, as indicated in fig. 56d. Here 
SRi and JR^ are entirely separated from one another, each 
of these two regions being completely enclosed by a portion 
of the bounding surfaces A and G, and by one side of each 
of the two diaphragms, S,, S^. 

The field due to a current flowing in a circuit occupies 
a region in which there is a ring-shaped cavity (the space 
filled by the conductor), and as we have seen such a region 
is doubly connected. 

It is this spacial property of the electro-magnetic field which 
renders it possible for the lines of force to bend round so as to 
form closed curves embracing the conductor, and lying entirely 
in the field, where no sources or sinks exist ; neither diverging 
from poles (divergence = 0) nor converging to them (convergence 
= 0). In § 169 we shall have occasion to speak of other peco- 
liarities of the electro-magnetic field arising fix)m these spacial 
properties. 



CHAPTER IX 

MUTUAL ACTlOMfi OF CURRENTS AND MAGNETS 



We have already made use of the mutual actions of galvanic 
currents and magnets in demonstrating the existence of 
hnes of force due to a current, and investigating their dis- 
position. Since the lines of force arising from a current 
behave exactly like those of a magnet, and only differ from 
them in the way in which they encircle an axis of force, it 
is natural to conclude that the two systems of lines of force 
will BO influence one another as to produce mechanical 
forces between the current conductor and the magnet. 

In this chapter we shall give some account of the moat 
important cases in which a lixed current conductor exerts 
mechanical force upon a movable magnet, considering the 
phenomena first of all in their qualitative aspect, and pro- 
ceeding afterwards to describe the principles of those 
metliods of measurement by which such effects are brought 
into relation with the general system of units sketched 
above. 

A. — Qualittitii-e phenomena 

Ab an introduction to the study of the mechanical forces 

e to electro-magnetic action we shall consider some simple 

mples which are of especial imiwrtance, partly from the 

int of view of history, partly on account of their applica- 

*tions. Here again we shall be guided by a study of the 

lines of force, and it is to the diagrams of these lines that 

we shall attach the greatest importance. 

^H^ 157. A magnetic pole in the field of a cnrrent.— The pole 

^^Kch we shall use will be one extremity of a long thin bar 
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magnet, and we shall InveBtigate the case where snch a pole 
ia introduced into the field of a cmreot. We aball take the 
plane of oar diagram perpendicalar to a straight vertical 
portion of the path of the current, fixing the bar magnet 
near to the conducting wire, and parallel to it. 

Figs. 57 and 58 were obtained by means of the apparatus 
pictored in fig. 47, the end of a bar magnet being ioserted inlo 
a hole in the board C. close to the aperture throogh which the 
conductor passes, and bo oontriTed that the magnet was held 
vertical, that is, parallel to the direction of the current. 

Fiy. 57 shows the deformation produced in a field i^f 
concentric magnetic lines of force by the introduction of a 
magnetic pole t c the south pole j. 
?t '"-' '~ '-j-^ The current S passes throngh the 
- "^ plane of the diagram from below 
^;^'' iipi\arls The figure may be cotn- 
I^g^ pared with fag 46, which repreaeuts 
the undisturbed field. Of the lines 
of force which densely encircle 
the cross section S, a considerable 
number end at the ' sink ' ». Here 
thej lea^e the open field and pass 
into the substance of the magnctiwd 
steel bar a [la e of no magnetic 
force makug its appearance just 
above s (compare % 34). Beyond 
the range of the sink s the lines of force bend round 
in wide curves, passing through the undisturbed side of 
the field and completely encircling the conductor. Be- 
membering that there is a tension along the lines of force, 
tending to draw together the bodies on which they terminate, 
we see from an inspection of the figure that the pole t 
must be acted upon by a force lying in the plane of the 
paper and perpendicular to the line joining Ss. The pole 
then will he urged along the (negative) direction of the lines 
of force — that is, from our point of view, in the direction of 
clock hands, around the conductor S. 
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If we bring into the liold a sufficiently powerful source 
of lines of force, in tlie form of a north pole m (fig. 58), 
we see that the lines of forre profoi^dins; from this pole 
unite with a correspondin;^ 
number of the lines en- | ' 
circling the conductor .V. : 
EO that in a certain sentsi' 
ihey now belong to th^' 
field of the current. Tb(^ 
I'tirrent is flowing in tln' , 
ii'wuward direction, su 
that the lines of force pans '<^ 

clockwise round S. 

Within the circuit of the lines proceeding from in, it will 
I>e seen that there are lines of force which pass completely 
round S, without interruption, Tbeto are also lines pro- 
ceeding from m towards the lower part of the diagram, 
which nowhere unite with lines due to the current; they 
ire bent aside, so that in the lower portion of the figure 
■ ' I'lre is a space nearly free from lines of force. Hence the 
[■'jle HI is urged towards the upper part of the figure, j.c 
clockwise around the conductor (5 1-17). The two figures 
57 and 58 show that magnetic lines of force are essentially 
of the same kind. They merge into one another, uniting 
together to form a resultant field, just as the lines of force 
two permanent magnets would do. 

158. Kechanieal forces experienced by a movable magnetio 
pole in the field of a oiirreiit. — In accordance with the line- 
of-force diagrams, figs. 57 and 58, a freely movable magnetic 
pole placed in the field of a current must tend to move con- 
tinuously round and round the current-conductor. This 
tendency is in fact exhibited by the pole of the bar magnet 
mentioned in § 147, though a complete journey around the 
wire could not be made, since the body of the magnet was 
stopped by eoniiug into contact with the upper side of the 
wire rectangle. Arrangements have, however, been con- 
[ved which enable magnetic poles to revolve uninter- 
ly round fixed current-conductors. But in oil such 
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cases the path of the current between two sam-evay 
directed magnets {naed for the sake of symmetry) is bent at 
right angles, and b ordinarily made to dip into a ciicnlftr 
groove filled with mercury, from which a fixed conductor 

leads the current away. This last It is, tlicD, wliieli pro- 
duces the effect in question. A continuous rotation, due to 
concentric circular lines of force acting upon magnetic poles 
movable along the direction of these lines, is no more realis- 
able than is a single isolated magnetic pole, dissociated 
from the pole of contrary sign.' 

It is only by using a tube as the current -conductor, and 
placing within the tube like poles of suitably bent magnets, dint 
we can produce a continuous rotation of the other poles, which 
are situated in the fielil external to the magnet. 

159. Kagnetic needle parallel to a cuxrent-condnctor ; 
Oersted'H fundamental experiment. — We must next coDsider 
the behaviour of two unlike poles which are present simul- 
taneously in the field of a current, at the same distance 
from the conductor, and to this end we shall make use of 
the two poles of the same magnetic needle. Parallel to the 
needle we hold a portion of the current-conductor, stretched 
straight between our hands, as in Obbsted's experiment : 

Experiment 56. — A straight portion of a wire conveying 
a current is held horizontally in the magnetic meridian, 
exactly over a declination needle to which it is gradually 
approached. Thus the direction of the wire is parallel to 
the original direction of the needle, bat as the wire is 
broughtnearer the needle gradually deviates from its original 
north and south direction. 

Next let the conductor be brought in the same way near 
to the needle, but from below instead of from above. The 
needle is again deflected, but in the opposite sense. 

The Une-of-force diagram corresponding to Obbsted's 
experiment is shown in fig. 59. 

Upon the thick conducting wire used in § 14S a little bar 
magnet is fastened with sealing-wax, its axis being parallel to 
that of the wire, and over all a sheet of paper is laid. 
■ E. Lecher, Wtid. Am. Bi, p. 189. 1896. 
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At S, S, towards the edges of the diagram, where the 
cnrrent aloae exerts an appreciable influence, short, nearly 
straight, traDBverse band3 of filings will be observed, these 
being due to the lines 
of force which embrace 
the conductor concentri- 
cally. They have a 
determinate direction, 
which in the present 
ease U from the lower 
towards the upper part 
of the figure (notice the Fio. 88 

arrows by S, S, gi^^ng 

the direction of the current). But at those parts of the field 
of the current which are within the range of influence of 
the little bar magnet, the transverse bands of fiHngs are 
greatly displaced. Those lines of force of the current which 
approach the north pole from the lower part of the figure 
are bent aside, bo that the space just below n is traversed 
by very few lines, and the tilings are subject to no appreci- 
able directing influence. On the other hand, the lines of 
force proceeding from n unite with those lines in the field 
of the current whose general direction is the same {i.e. 
towards the upper part of the diagram). It will he seen 
how lines of force proceeding upwards from n pass into the 
undiaturbed current-lines at the right-hand end of the bar. 
A.i the other end of the magnet, all these relations are 
reversed. The lines of force proceeding upward from the 
lower part of the diagram are absorbed by the south pole «, 
which behaves as a sink, where they disappear ; while the 
region just above « is free from lines of force. If we 
imagine the little bar magnet to have freedom of rotation 
in a plane parallel to the axis of the wire, the tension along 
the lines of force will cause the north pole to be urged 
townrds the upper part of the diagram, and the south pole 
in the contrary direction. We see, accordingly, how the 
deflection of the needle observed in experiment 56 is con- 
ditioned by the course of the lines of force. 
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160. The thomb rule; Ampere's iwimminff rnle. — The I 
line-of-foroe diagram, fig. 59, shows further in which direc- 
tion the deflection of the needle takes place. If we msh 
to have some simple mle connecting this direction with the 
direction of the cnrrent, we ma; conveniently make ase of 
the disposition of certain parts of the body. For example, 
if we suppose the right hand to be laid npon the wire, bo 
that the direction of the cnrrent is from the wrist towards 
the middle finger, the palm of the hand being torued 
towards the magnetic needle, then the north pole of the 
needle will be deflected in the direction of the thumb. In 
fig. 69, the hand must be held pointing from right (wrist) 
to left (middle finger), the back of the hand being tnmed 
downwards, since tiie wire passeB beneath the needle. 

Since the lines of force due to the current encircle the 
wire in the clockwise direction, while the iiortb ]K)le of a 
magnetic needle tends to move along them in tlie positiTO 
sense, the north pole must always be deflected in the direc- 
tion indicated by the thumb ; in the present case, towards 
the upper part of the figure. This rnle we tihall call the 
' thumb rule ; ' it must be remembered that it refers to the 
right hand and the north pole of the needle. As regards 
the south pole, we have only to remember that its behaviour 
is exactly opposite to that of the north pole. 

Another rule, due to AMpfeaB, is known by the name of 
the swimming rule. It supposes the whole body brought 
into the path of the current, and is stated as follows: 
Imagine yonreelf to be swimming in the conductor in the 
direction of the current, with your face turned towards the 
needle ; then will the north pole be deflected towards the 
left and the south pole towards the right. In fig. 69, for 
example, the observer must be lying on his back, with his 
head to the left and his feet to the right, and looking up at 
the line-of-force diagram above him. The north pole of 
the magnetic needle will then be deflected towards his left, 
that is towards the upper part of the diagram, and the 
south pole in the contrary direction. In connection with 
Ahf^rb's rule, we have to remember ' left hand= north pole.' 
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Thia svimming role has come to bo very extensively used ', 
but we prefer the thunob rule, aiuce the conception of the whole 
body in a position which may be highly uncomfortable is not 
so convenient as the employment of the baud alone. To apply 
Ampere's rule to a dyonmo raacbinc in motion might indeed be 
dangerous to life, for it is well known that in thi? eSort to 
imagine tbe body in any particular position, we often attempt in 
some degree to practically realise our conception, and this might 
lead to an entanglement with driving bells, cranlcs and shafts. 

l(il. GtalvanoBcope.—Tne deflectioti vbicb a. magnetic 
needle snffers owing to a current flowing in a conductor 
paralit'l to its position of rest has been made the basis of a 
number of instruments which serve to detect the enetence 
of a current. If a current is brought close to a magnetic 
needle which can turn freely in a horizontal or lu a vertical 
plane, a deflection in one direction or the other will result, 
and will serve to show in which sense the current flows. 
The magnitude of the deHection will also furnish some idea 
of the number of line.s of force arising from the action of 
the current, for it is immediately evident that the greater 
the number of these lines taking part in the phenomenon, 
the greater (cetens parilnig) the deflection of the needle 
will be. 

162. Two magnetic poles in a plane perpendicular to the 
Gorrent. — A magnetic needle must also be deflected when a 
vertical portion of a current-conductor, lying in the same 
magnetic meridian as the middle point of the needle, is 
brought near to either its north or its south pole. 

Experiment 57. — Let a portion of a current-conductor, 
Btretched straight and held in a vertical position, be brought 
from the north or from the aoutb towards the corresponding 
pole of a deehnation needle, supported on a high stand, the 
direction of the current in the conductor being indicated by 
arrows. A deflection of the needle will take place, corre- 
sponding to the direction of the lines of force. 

Here again the thumb rule, or Ampere's rule, may be applied. 
Lfhe line-of-force diagram for thia case is shown in 
ItiO. 
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In a loDgitadiDal groove in the board C, neat to the o 
(fig. 47), a little bar magnet ie placed, its axis pointing direotl; 
towards that of the conductor ; and in a plane just over the magnet 
the line-of-foice diagram fig. 60 is formed. 

Sarrounding the croaB-Bection S of the oonductor is the 
concentric system of rings due to the lines of force of the 

current (compare the du 
^lani of the iindibtui btd 
held fig 4H) A.t the side 
where the magnet is with 
its aouue h and sink s the 
two helde are Ruperpoaed 
The lUiient in the present 
case !>• flowinR upwards 
from below through the 
plane of the diagiatu, for 
tht hutb of force as viewed 
from above ennrcletheun 
F,„ CO ductor counter clockwise a-- 

may bt seen from their 
beha'tioin on cncoimtciing the jKile^ n and s. If the httle 
magnet is free to rotate about its middle point, it will 
accordingly be deflected (experiment 57). If the reader 
imagines his right hand to be thrust through the plane 
of the paper, the wrist being below and the fingers above 
(corresponding to the direction of the current), while the 
palm of the hand is turned towards the needle, then will 
the north pole be deflected in the direction in which the 
thumb points. 

163. Hagnetic needle with one degree of freedom lor- 
ronnded by a cnrrent loop. — The effect of a current in de- 
flecting a magnetic needle will be increased when the effects 
observed in experiments 66 and 57 are combined together. 
We may accordingly bend the current-conductor into the 
form of a nearly closed loop, surrounding the needle. 

To obtain the line-of-force diagram in this case, we ma; 
make use of the following simple arrangement. Of two wooden 
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KB, eacli about 12 cm. long, 8 cm, broad, and 2 cm. thick, 
one is used to support the upper pejrt ot tbe current loop. 
Through this block, perpendicularly to its face, two holes are 
bored about 5 cm. apart, and through the hoW a f) -shaped piece 
of thick copper wire is passed, the block being covered with a 
aheet of paper in which there are corrcspoudiug boiea. The 
firat block is laid upon the second, tvnd in this there are smaJI 
boUowe liUed with mercury into which the ends of the wire dip ; 
the mercury being connected to terminals by means of metallic 
conductors. The line-of-force diagram can be easily prepared, 
and fixed on removing the loop. When the loop is about double 
aa long as it is hroad, the diagram obtained is very nearly the 
same as if the circuit around the needle were completely closed. 

In the line-of-force diagram fig. 61, the points marked 
c, and L-j are the places where the conductinR wire passes 
perpendicularly through 
the plane of the papei 
At c, the carrent pabses ' 
from below upwai ds 
while at c, it pa^sLS ^, 
downwards again, 4c- ' 
oordiiigly at c, the lines 
of force embrace the 1 1 ui 

conductor counter-clock 

wise, and clockwise at c^ where we are looking at the figm-e 
along the direction of the current. Between the points c„ 
,-, lies the needle ns, as is shown by the disturbance of the 
lines of force. Two bundles of lines of force due to the 
current, proceeding in opposite directions, ai'e attached to 
the bar magnet. In the middle, fit the indifferent zone, the 
two bundles meet. The tension along tbe lines of force 
tenda to turn the needle out of the plane of the current 
loop which pasHes through c,, c„ the north pole being 
nrged towards the lower part of the diagram, the south 
pole towards the upper. 

If the right hand be laid upon the conductor in the sense in 
which the current flows (i.e. with the wrist at c, and the middle 
(iiigcr pointing towards c^), and if the palm of the hand be 
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turned towards the needle {i.e. downwards) the north pole n will 
be deflected in the direction of the thumb (ue. towards the lower 
part of the diagram). 

We shall see later that an arrangement similar to the 
above forms the basis of an important measuring instrument 
— the tangent galvanometer. 



jB. — Quantitative relations 

That the field intensity at each point of an axial mag- 
netic field may be determined in absolute measure, we 
must necessarily infer from Chapter lY., since the methods 
there given are of general application, and do not depend 
on the special properties of the field in question. It will 
be found, however, that for the field of force due to a current 
there is a single magnitude which serves to determine the 
whole field when the form of the conductor is given ; in the 
case of a straight conductor, for example, we may calculate 
the field-intensity for every point when we know its value 
for a single point. The magnitude to which we refer is the 
so-called ' current strength.' In introducing this important 
conception we would lay especial stress on the fact that it 
can be defined with reference to magnetic quantities alone, 
so that we do not need to consider any phenomena of a 
kind different from those which specially concern us. The 
remainder of this cliapter will accordingly be devoted to a 
description of various methods for measuring • current 
strength/ and an investigation of the energy which resides 
in the iield due to a current. 

164. Fundamental electro-magnetic law. — We have al- 
ready learnt from an inspection of the line-of-force diagram 
in a plane perpendicular to a straight current-conductor 
(fig. 48) that the field-intensity in a coaxal magnetic system 
falls off as we pass to places more remote from the current. 
BioT and Savart made the first accurate investigation of 
the law according to which the decrease of intensity takes 
place, and they found that the field-intensity is inversely 
proportional to the distance from the conductor. This 
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resalt may be demonstrated very coQTmcingly by means of 
H negative experiment. One or more bar magnets are 
>upjx>rted in such a way that the whole system can torn 
ftbout an axis coinciding with that of the rectilinear cou- 
;tor (fig. 60). 

No rotation in either sense is found to take place, whence 
it followH that the forces acting on tlie pole n {fig. 60), 
and those acting on the ]iole «, have equal and opposite 
momenta about the axis in qnestion ; the moment of the 
forces on n being counter-clockwise, and on t clockwise. 
lus in magnitude the force on « bears to the force on « 
:e ratio nS/sS, as will be shown more rigorously later on. 

The experiment majr be performed in the following manner : 
AA, fig. Ii2, is a base-board, 40 cm. x 40 cm., standing on feet, 
and sapponing a snitably stayed vertical stem Bli, one metre in 
height. From the upper end of this stem projects a horizontal 
arm E, carrying a hook C, from which the ring r ( foreshortened 
to a horizontal line in the figure) is suspended by a fine but 
strong thread. Projecting upwards from the ring is a hook, 
whose extremity is turned inwards, and is attached lo the sus- 
pending thread from C, so that the point of attachment lies 
vertically above the centre of the ruig. To the ring r three 
threads are attached which serve to support the circular wooden 
disc D, 22 cm. in diameter. The threads are attached to three 
brass eyes, inserted in D at equal intervals (compare fig. (>8, 
which shows the disc D as seen from above). Through the 
middle of the disc is a circular hole o, 2 cm. in diameter. Three 
bar magnets m,, »t^, m^, of equal size, and equally strongly 
inaguetiaed, are fixed to the disc by means of brass fittings 
screwed down to the wood. They all present like poles towards 
the hole o, and can rotate freely along with the disc about a 
vertical axis through the point of suspension of the ring r. The 
il-conductor EEE passes axially through the system of 

IB ot force arising from these magnets. It starts from a 

linal at the top of the stem B, passes along the horizontal 
and is beut a little circuilously to enable it to pass centrally 

lugh the ring r and the hole o in D. It continues its straight 
down to the baseboard A, along which it passes boriiton- 
tally to a second terminal. The system of magnets cannot make 
a complete revolution about its axis, because the wire attached 
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to the ring r would be stopped oa eocoantering the condoctoi, 
bat there is quite Bnffiaient freedom of motion to enable uij 
considerable eleotro-magnetio action to be deteoted, sappoemg 
that the effects prodoced on the opposite poles of each ina|D€( 
did not quite b&lanoe one another. To show that there is reftllj 
a magnetic field produoed by the cnrrent, although the aystemof 
msgnete does not rotate, a small magnetic needle tu is anpported 




Fia. 63 



at the end of the bracket S, being free to tnm about a horizontal 
axis which lies in the same plane a^ the conductor E, the needle 
being bo close to the coodactor that it is considerably deflected 
as soon as the current circulates. The needle should be so small 
and so far from the magnets m,, nig, m^ that it exerts no appre- 
ciable action upon them. (Through an oversight the needle nt 
in fig. 62 has been mode somewhat too large, and too near tbe 
disc D.) 
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The behaviour of bar magnets placed in the field of a 
current as in fig. 68 furnishes all the data necessary for 
the deduction of the law of distribution of field-intensity. 




'wt, 
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Let us suppose the bar magnet 7/t (fig. 64) to be free to 
rotate in the plane of the paper about a point S, so that 
its distance from this point is invariable, while its axis 




Fio. 64 



always passes through the point. S is the point where 
the plane of the paper is intersected perpendicularly by a 
rectilinear current-conductor, whose direction is from the 
observer. 

The lines of force in the field of the current encircle S 
in the clockwise direction. Let r^ and r, be the distances 
of the two equal and opposite poles of the bar m from the 
axis of force 8. The poles n and a are pulled in directions 
indicated by the arrows, n being urged towards the lower, and 
$ towards the upper part of the diagram. If the strengths 
of the poles are +wi and —my S0\ and S^^ the field-inten- 
sities at the places occupied by these poles, the force exerted 
on n is, by § 69, /t = + w^^i dynes, the force on « being 
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similarly j'j= — »i^, dynes, the signs + and —denoting 
that these forces act in contrary directions. We have. lE 
effect, a lever whose falcruin is at S. and which is actuated 
1^ the force ./'[ at the end of the arm r, in one sense, and 
the force /^ at the end of the arm r^ in the contrary senae. 

Such a lever is in equilibrium when the opposing mo- 
meuts, measured by the product of each force and the arm 
on which it acts (J\r^ and /^r,), are numerically equal to 
one another. 

In the present case it is actually found that the tvo 
effects completely balance one another, bo that equilibriam 
results, even the strongest currents we are able to emploj 
prodacing no rotation of the movable system iu either sense. 
Hence we must have 



whence ^^ : ^3 = rj : r, (37) 

In the matinHic JUhl dtu to a vfrjf U>iuj rectilinear parttM 
of a enrrent, thffeUl-intfimty it inversely proportioiial to til 
distance from thf axis. 

This law of decrease of field-intensity with increase o( 
distance is usually expressed by writing 

^ = ^ . ■ (27<i) 

where C iB a constant. 

In fig. 49 we gave an approximate representation of ^ 
motion in tht; ni'ighbotirbood of a current, taking account of lli^ 
axial characti-r of the magnetic lines of force ; we now prooe«l 
to consider a model which at the same time espresaea ihe i-arii- 
tion of field intensity with distance. The model ia shown in 
fig. 65. 

A board B, 70 cm. long and 10 cm. broad, carriea at its ends 
two small vertical wooden supports ^i and t, 10 cm. in beigbt, 
and between these ia stretched a copper wire AG marked with 
arrows, p„ pt, Pj. At three places along the board vertical 
brass rods are fixed, and these serve to support the smaller iniHC 
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r^, r, and the larger rings R,, B,, R;,, so that 
8 of Bj'mmetry coincide with the axis o£ the wire AC. 
The enter rings have twice as great a radius as the inner, and 
laU as great a cross -section. All the rings are marlted with 
kiTows (not distingoiahable in the figure), one set pointing round 
.he rings in the clockwise direction as seen from A, the other 
lel embracing the crosa-aeetions of the rings in the clockwise 




a seen by an eye looking along the circumference of 
!be rings in the direction indicated by the former set of arrows. 
The second set of arrows, when they reach the innermost part of 
■h» aurfafle {i.e. when they are threading through the apertures 
)f the ringa) have the same direction as the arrows j)„jjj,p3 
ipon the wire AC, The cross -sections of the rings are made 
proportional to the field-intensities at the corresponding distances, 
Lhat is, to the corresponding velocities in the rotational motion. 

165. The characteristic magnitade for the field of a current ; 
wnoeption of cturent-strength. — In the equation (27a), ^ = 
2jr, the quantity C appears, for the raeasurenient of which 
ire have as yet no criterion ; we only know that, for any 
pven current-field of the kind considered, its value is con- 
itant. It may be resolved into two factors; for if we 
magine a number of separate fields each due to a current 
lowing in a rectilinear conductor and all having their seat 
n the same medium, they will all be similar to one another, 
la may be inferred from the disposition of the lines of force. 
[n each of them the field-intensity ^ varies inversely as the 
listance r from the axis. But at a given distance r from 
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the ftUB the Tslae of ^ will in general be different foi the 
diSlerent fields, depending on the value of the constant C. 
This eoDsUnt aceordin^y invotres a quantity characteriBtic 
of the qieeial fidd considered, and we most now proceed to 
detomine in what maoaer the valae of C is related to this 
qnaotity. for two rectilinear corrent-condDctors, for whose 
Gelds the ciHistaot G has the Bame valoe, the field-inteosit; 
^ oorreiiiondmg to a given diftaiice r will be the same. 
SapfHj&c, shin, that we bring two such conductors into olose 
juxtaposition ; the reeolt will be an axial field formt-d by 
the &Tlj>e^p<:l:^itio^ of two eqaal and Bimilar fields. And 
since through each ToIiu]ie-«IemeQt of the mediam we bare 
two iysttms of tine-s of force coinciding in direction with 
one another, their effects will be simply added together, a* 
we saw in J 122. Thue by the eoperposition of the two 
origuial fields we obtain a new field at each point of which 
the field -intensity is twice as great, so that the constant C 
has twice its former value. Similar relations hold good 
when three or more such fields are superposed. We see, 
then, that C must be simply proportional to that magnitude 
which characterises the separate currents and the fields 
Borroonding them. DenotiDg the magnitude in qaestion 
by t, we may accordingly write 

C = «" (276) 

where x is an absolute constant. FrOTisionally we shall 
call i the ' characteristic of the current-field,' but we shall 
soon see that it is identical with the quantity called ' current- 
strength ' in the older theories of current phenomena. Vie 
have already agreed to retain such terms as ' current,* ' path 
of the current,' and others which are in common use, and 
we shall now introduce the terra ' corrent-strength,' althouf^ 
the conception with which we associate it has nothing 
directly to do with the strength of a current. 

Equation (27«) (Biot and Sataet's law), when we in- 
troduce the quantity t, becomes 

■& = «J {281 




I The value of the nnmei-ical ftLctor k still remains unde- 
termined ; it evidently depends upon the pernieabiUty n of 
the medium, since this latter quantity influences the 
number ^ of lines of force per luiit area correspondijig to 
a given distance r under given circumstances. [Provided 
only that the medium surrounding the conductor is homo- 
geneous and isotropic, the value of Sp corresponding to any 
given value of r is entirely independent of the permea- 
I'ility A'-] 

In moat text-books the law of BiOT and Savabt is not given 
ill this simple form, the phenomena being referred to the indivi- 
dual effects produced by infinitesimal ' current -elements.' If the ■ 
forc« exerted on the unit pole +1 at the distance r from the 
rectilinear current-condnctor is ascribed to the resultant action 
of the separate elements of the current, each of the elementary 
component actions must be proportional to the current-element 
idx which produces it, dx being an element of length of the con- 
ductor. The formula for the action of an element also contains 
aa a factor the inverse square of the distance p, wherein lies a 
kind of formal analogy with the Newtonian law of gravitation ; 
but we must also introduce into the expression a circular func- 
tion which has no analogue in the ordinary theory of attractions. 
The field -intensity due to an element of current varies as the sine 
of the angle which fi and dx make with one another, the com- 
plete expression being 

Idx sin a 



The correctness of this expression cannot be directly tested by 
experiment, since the existence of an isolated current -element is 
ph^-sically impossible. To obtain expressions apphcable to prac- 
tically realisable cases, we must first, according to the older 
methods, perform the inverse operation of adding together the 
effects due to all the elements of a circuit. This we will now do 
for the case of a long straight conductor, with which we have 
just been occupied, and we shall take the intersection of the 
line r with the conductor as the origin from which values of x 
are measured. Accordingly we have f=s>/ (r'+i*), sin n^ r/p, 
and the expiession to be integrated is 
dx 
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Since we eappose the rectilinear condnctor to be indefinitely 
extended in both directions, the limits of integration will be 
a; = — 00 »nd a: = + 03, so that we finally obtain ^=2i/r, t 
reeolt identical with equation (28) provided we '""""'i' for tbe 
nomerioal &ctor k tbe value £S. 

In order to keei) our syatem of iinitB in agi^eement witli 
that in common use, we shall bo choose the unit for the 
corrent-streugth 1 tliat the numerical factor k assumes tbe 
Bpecial value 2. The law of distribution of field-intensity 
aronnd a long straight conductor carrying a current nf 
strength t must accordingly be written 

&=2' (29) 



[It the permeability n of the surrounding medium is 
different from 1, equation (29) will still hold good, but «e 
shall have 1© = 2;ii/r, where SB is the magnetic induction.] 

The above-uaentioned method of resohTng the electro- mngneiie 
eSeot into elementary components, supposing it to hold gooi], 
enables ub to calculate the dlBtributiou of liuea of force at given 
points of the fidil, rveu when the current-conductor has not tht 
simple rectilinear form. If, for example, we bend a portion of a 
conductor of length 2tR into the form of a plane circular loop, 
the number of lines of force per cm.* at the centre of the circle 
may be deduced as followa : Every element of the ring is perpen- 
dicular to the radius R, so that for every element we have 
sin (1=1. The distance of the centre from each current -element 
is R, while the sum of the elements of length is 2rB, and we 
obtain, therefore, for the force exerted upon a unit pole -)- 1 
placed at the centre 

«=^'- T « 

166. Dimensioiu of corrent-itresgtli. — Since by equation 
(29) ^ = 2i/r or i = i|)r, the current-strength i ia of the 
nature of a magnetic field-intensity multiplied by a length. 
We have seen, moreover, that the dimensions of ^ are 
[L]"' [M]* [T]"', so that the dimensions of i are [LI' W 
[Tj-. 
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Since we have based our determination of current- 
strength on the electro-magnetic phenomena of the galvanic 
current, the system of measures implied in this last result 
is the electro-magnetic system, the current-strength i being 
measured in electro-magnetic units. 

In defining the strength of a current we have only made use 
of the magnetic properties of the phenomenon, and on these the 
conception and evaluation of the current have been based. We 
therefore regard current-strength as d^ purely magjietic quantitij. 

The older conception was of something flowing along the 
conducting wire. If e measures the quantity of this something 
which has flowed past any cross-section of the wire since some 
definite instant of time, the current is to be measured by the 
increment of e per unit of time ; that is 

i=^^?, or de=idt. 
at 

The dimensions of the hypothetical entity measured by e are 

therefore 

[L]i [M]» 

in the electro-magnetic system. 

167. Keasure of a current in absolute units ; the unit of 
enrrent-ftrengih ; the Ampere. — Let part of the circuit in 
which the current is 
to be measured be in 
the form of a cylin- 
drical wire, stretched 
straight in a hori- 
zontal direction (fig. 
66). We suppose the 
current to be flowing 
towards the observer 
in this part of the 
conductor. Perpen- 
dicular to the direc- 
tion of the wire, and lying in the same horizontal plane, 
is a thin bar magnet M, whose strength of pole m is 
known, and which is supported by means of two threads. 




Fio. 66 
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Fp F,, of the form shown in the figore ; the outer porticms 
of Fp F, being parallel to the wire, and allowing the mag- 
net to torn freely and easily in a vertical plane. One ends 
of the bar magnet points towards the wire, to which it yery 
nearly extends, and from it is hong a light scale-pan v, 
which so equilibrates the magnet that in its position of rest 
it points directly towards the wire. Close to the other end 
8 of the magnet is a small scale with a fiducial mark m. 

If a system of magnetic lines of force is produced by 
sending a current along S in the direction indicated by the 
arrow, the north pole n of the magnet will be urged upmrds, 
and the south pole $ will sink on the scale. 

By placing weights in the scale-pan w^ $ may be made 
once more to rest opposite the mark m. If p grams are 
necessary to e£fect this, while m is the strength of the 
magnet pole, the strength of the magnetic field at the place 
occupied by n will be 

"^ m ' 

We have now to measure the distance r of the pole n 
from the axis of the wire S, and dividing ^ by this distance, 
we obtain ^i=»^ /r for the field-intensity at unit distant 
from the wire. The required current-strength in absolute 
measure is then 

The slight disturbance of the field of the current arising 
from terrestrial magnetism may be neglected if the current if 
sufficiently strong ; but in our method of measurement the result 
is uninfluenced by any effect due to terrestrial magnetism, 
whether great or small. 

Using the bar mentioned in §66, for which m=2 cm.< 
gr.* 8ec.~S and a stretched manganin wire 0*6 cm. in diameter, 
r was found to be 0*4 cm. and ^=0*020 gram. Thus the force 
exerted on the pole m was about 20 dynes, giving «@=10 cm.'* 
gr.* sec."* and i=2 in absolute measure. 

The tenth part of the unit which we have used for the 
electro-magnetic measure of the current has been called 
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r the French physiciat Ampere. For example, referring 
to equation (29) we may say : 

.-1 current of one umpire produces at a distance of 1 cm. 
from its a.tis a JtM-iiUensitj/ of\j5 of an absolute unit, sap- 
posinn the perme(dnlity jj. to have the value uniti/ [or any other 
mlue^. 

The absolute unit of current is thus equal to ten am- 
peres, and 13 also in practical use. It is conveniently called 
a 'tieca-amptre.' 

The cum-Jit measured above had accordingly a strength of 
2 deca-aniperes, or '20 amperes. 

168. The tangent galvanometer. — The so-called ' tan/icnt 
tfaivaiioni'ter' providea us with a means of determining 
eorrent-strength in absolute measure far more conveniently 
and certainly than would be possible with the apparatus 
described in the last paragraph. The instrument consists 
essentially of a plane circular ring which is brought into 
the magnetic meridian plane and is traversed by the cui'rent 
to be measured, while at its centre is a short declination 
needle, movable about a vertical axis. Fig. 51, p. 193, shows 
the line-of-force diagram for a horizontal plane through 
the position occupied by the needle. If It is the radius of 
the ring, the field-intensity at its centre is, by § 165, 

^m 27n 

ft 

Xlie region in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
centre of the ring is traversed by the lines of force with 
nearly uniform density, the directions of the lines being 
there perpendicular to the plane of the ring ; that is to say, 
that around the centre of the ring the field of the current 
is nearly uniform. Each pole of the needle is acted upon 
by two forces, one due to the field-intensity ^ and tending 
to deflect the needle away from the plane of the ring, the 
other due to the horizontal component H of the earth's 
magnetic lield and tending to restore the needle to the 
aforesaid plane. In accordance with the principles for the 
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composition of forces, there will be equilibrium when the 
needle is deflected from its original position through an angle 
<f> such that 

tan <f>=^ /H. 

We have, therefore, for the current -strength 

■RTT 

i=2^tan^ W 

Since all the quantities on the right hand of the equation 
can be determined in absolute measure, t, in the same 
measure, will be expressed as a field-intensity H multiplied 
by a length B, in agreement with the result previously ob- 
tained for the case of a rectilinear conductor (tan ^ is, like 
27r, a pure number without dimensions) . 

In the model, fig. 20, we may further illustrate the manner 
in which equilibrium is conditioned by a definite angle of deflec- 
tion <i>. For let another pair of threads similar to J^ be attached 
to the hooks hh, and pulled horizontally in directions perpen- 
dicular to the line rr which represents the direction of the 
magnetic meridian. To effect this, the threads are to be passed 
over pulleys similar to rr, attached to blocks like A;i, k^j and to 
have weights GG attached to their extremities. These weights 
represent the pair of forces (couple) exerted upon the poles by 
the field of the current while gg correspond to the forces arising 
from the horizontal component of the earth's magnetism. 

169. Work of electro-magnetic forces. — The electro-mag- 
netic forces acting upon a pole at a distance r from a recti- 
linear current-conductor would tend to move it round a 
circular path embracing the conductor. If the pole has the 
strength -f 1, while the current-strength is i cm. gr,* Bec."\ 
the force exerted upon the pole will be numerically equal to 
^=z2ilr dynes. If the pole is displaced through a distance 
dl in the direction of this force, the work done will be 
dk^SQdl. The element of length dl of the circular path of 
radius r may be expressed in terms of the elementary angle 
d/3 subtended by dl at the centre of the circle, the relation 
being dl=^rd^, so that dA= rrfyS. If the pole be allowed 
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to pass once completely round the conductor under the 

force exerted upon it in the field of the current, we have 

^=27r, and the work done is 

, ^ ^ 2ir27r 
A=^.r27r= ~j- 

or A=47ri (32) 

This expression for A does not involve the distance r, so 
that the total work A will be the same in whatever part of 
the field the pole may be placed. 

The path is the longer, the greater r is, but the force ^ is 
smaller in the same proportion ; and accordingly the work along 
an outlying line of force of the coaxal field is the same as that 
along one of the inner lines. 

[If the permeability fi is different from 1, the work done 
is still A = 47rt.] 

If the path of the pole + 1 does not coincide with one 
of the lines of force, but has any other arbitrary form, the 
force doing work upon the pole along any element of the 
path will only be a component of the field-intensity ^, tlie 
direction of this latter quantity being along the tangent to 
the line of force which passes through the position of the 
pole. The component in question will be less than S^ in the 
same proportion in which the element of path is greater 
than the corresponding element of the line of force. Thus 
the work dk along the element of the arbitrarily chosen 
path is equal to that along the corresponding element dl of 
the line of force itself, in the case alreedy considered, so 
that we have the work A=47rj corresponding to any circuit 
which once, and only once, embraces the current in the 
positive direction ; the circuit may, for example, consist of 
the four sides of a rectangle. 

The current-strength i may also be defined, then, in 
terms of the work done by magnetic forces upon a unit 
pole which passes once completely round the current- con- 
ductor. We have 

t= -—A. 
47r 



I« 
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Here again it will be se<^n how the current-strength i 
may be regarded as a characteristic of the field. 

Quantity of work per unit pole has in fact the same dimen- 
sions as those previously found for i, namely 

[Mimm^^=rL]»rM]*rT]- 
[L]l[M]*[T]-» ^ •• '■ -• ^^^ 

If the path of the pole embraces the current more than 
once, the quantity of work corresponding to any given posi- 
tion in the field increases by 4iiri for each time that the 
conductor is encircled. This quantity of work, then, is a 
multiple-valued function, its value depending on the number 
of times the conductor has been embraced by the path 
leading to the point considered ; and the values of the 
function corresponding to any given point in the field differ 
by integral multiples of 47rt. 

This explains why the so-called electro-magnetic potential is 
a multiple-valued function, iwi being its modulus of periodicitj 
in the case of a single circuit traversed by a current i. In the 
fact that the work done upon a pole as it passes from one given 
point to another may have more than one value, lies a funda- 
mental distinction between electro-magnetic forces and such 
forces, for example, as those due to gravitation. In the latter 
case the quantity of work [per unit of mass moved] has for e^h 
point in space one, and only one, determinate value. 

Along every tube of force which embraces the axis of 
force (current-conductor) the magneto-motive force has 
the same value 47r/. Now for any determinate value of 
the permeability the * magnetic resistance ' of a strip of the 
medium of given cross-section is proportional to its length, 
and hence for tubes of the same thickness the flux of induc- 
tion is smaller in proportion as the distance from the axis 
is greater. On the other hand, if we divide up the field 
into tubes of force whose cross-sections are proportional to 
their distances from the axis of force, the total flux of in- 
duction will be the same for all the tubes, since the magnetic 
resistance of a tube varies inversely as its cross-section. 
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170. Energy of the field of a current loop.— In j 150 we 
saw that the space within a current loop, where the lines of 
force are most closely crowded together, is the seat of a cer- 
tain quantity of energy. To evaluate this we may proceed 
HB in § 119, where we found a measure for the energy 
existing throughout a magnetic tield. We shall here con- 
iiiie our attention to the calculation of an expression for 
the variation of the magnetic energy around a given axis of 
force, i.e. for the energy differential liE. 

In the first place it is evident that the energy of the field 
depends upon the current-strength i. For, when all other 

circiimstancefl are given, a current-strength of 1, 2, 3 

unite produces 1, 2, 8 times as many lines of force per 

unit area at each part of the field. If. then, i is the strength of 
the current around the given circuit, then i will furnish a 
measure of the extent to which the suiTounding region is 
tilled with lines of force (compare equation (30) ). If more 
lines of force are introduced, the current-strength remaining 
the same, work will have to be done, as in introducing a 
unit pole into a given field. This work will be greater in 
proportion to the closeness with which the field is already 
tilled with lines of force — that is, it will be proportional to (. 
% will also be the more considerable the greater the number 
{ new lines of force introduced into the field. Let N de- 
note the number of lines of force originally embraced by the 
conductor, and i/N the increment of this number, so that 
the work es[iended will be proportional to c/N. If no work 
is lost in the process, all the work expended in increasing 

I lie number of lines of force is transformed into energy of 
ie magnetic field ; and it may be shown that 
olds 



tiUei 

P° 



./E=i.ffi 



* What is here stated concerning a single current loop 
nolds good also for any closed circuit in which a current is 
llowing ; the increment of the energy of the surrounding 
tield due to the introduction of liN new lines of force is 
llwsys JdN. 
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171. Tile field of a evirent ai a monocyclic d 
Since the field-intensity^ at each point of the field of & 
corrent is proportiouaJ to the current-Btrength i, while in 
the hinetio theory ^ is propottional to the cyclic velocity, 
it follows that the whole distribution of cyoUo motions io 
the field of a corrent has the character of a monocycle 
(§ 14S) whose cyclic velocity <T is equal to the corrent- 
strengtii i. 

A hirge uomber of very saggestive models have been 
constracted (by 0. J. Lodob and others) with the oljeet of 
illostrating the motion of the smallest parts of the fidd of a 
corrent. For the most part, however, these models do not 
express the falling of angular velocity with increase of dis- 
tance from the path of the current. Fig. 67 represents a 
section through the upper part of the field of a strtught 
conductor 8, the relative values of the constituent angular 
velocities being secured by a monocyclic cooaection of the 
moving parts (compare §§ 186-148). 

BB, fig. 67, is a. board 60 cm. long and i& cm. broad, and 
along one of its longer sides a wooden lath 8 cm. broad is 

fastened to represent the current-conductor S. The further sMe 
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of this beam (at the back of the figure) is accordingly covered 
with a strip of red paper of the same width, with red armwB 
attached to it. The remainder of the surface of the board, 




ingdOcm. x SO cm., is pierced with four rows of five holes 

(aob, at distances of 10 cm. apart. Immediately above the five 
vertical series of these holes, supports t are fixed to the edge of 
the board BB, and serve as an attachment tor five wooden laths 
whose lower ends are to be fastened to S, and which are pierced 
with holes corresponding to those in the board. Between the 
board and the laths are twenty grooved wooden puUeys, freely 
movable about axles which are in the form of short rods passing 
throDgh the holes already mentioned. The pulleys in the lowest 
row r^ are 2 cm. in diameter (the measm'ement corresponding to 
the middle of the depth of the groove) ; in tlje second row r,, 
4 cm. ; Id the third row r,, 6 cm. ; in the fourth row /■(, 8 cm. 
The laths bB\-iug been fastened to 8 and to the supports t, 
rubber connecting bands are passed round the grooved pulleys, 
so that each pulley is coupled to all its neighbours. The axles 
of the pulleys project a little In front, and attached to them are 
tuper discs on which arrows aie marked (as shown in the figure). 
To the roller most to the left in the lowest row, a crank K is 
attached, and serves to set the system in motion, If at some 
given instant all the arrows are pointing vertically upward {dotted 
positions), and it K ts turned through one complete revolution in 
the sense of thu current S, the pulleys in the row ri will have 
turned through J of a reTOlution, in the row r^ through ^, in the 
row r, through I, as indicated by the ari-ows in the figure, The 
angnlar velocity (and consequently the magnetic force which it 
represeiits] is thus inversely proportional to the distance from 
the current conductor. .\t r, the number of lines of force per 
unit area is four times as great us tit r,, and this is indicated by 
pegs stuck into the board, which is divided up into squares. 

The motion in the entire field is deterrained by a single 
quantity, the angular velocity q of the crauk K (cyclic 
Telocity = current-strength). 

• G. — Elfctro-tnivjiirtic ^ftujc-'if-forcr diugrams 
Jtiat as in Chapter V. we repreaeiiteji praphicalty the 
field of a niftguet-pole, and constructed bipolar fields by 
combining two unipolar diagrams, so now we will consider 
' to represent the fields of rectilinear jxirtions of a 
To this end we must agree upon a certain 
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principle of diagrammatic representation, which, like Out 
employed for the purely magnetic case, involves aomething 
of a conventional natare. On combining these cnrrenV- 
fields with masiietie diagraniH, we obtain repreaeutatioiiB ot 
the action of (ileetro-magnetie forces. 

172. Graphic representation of the system of lines of font 
due to a rectilinear current. — 'Ike plane of the diagram ia 
taken perpendicular to the current-conductor, for it is only 
then that the lines of force appear in their natural cirmlu 
form. Aa before, we assume that the medium surrounding 
the conductor has everywhere the permeability /i=l. ThoB 
the flux of induction, with the observution and rfpresecta- 
tion of which we are really concerned, coincides with the 
flux of force, the lines of induction being everj-whwe 
identical with the lines of force. Moreover, out of the 
infinitely numerous lines of force, we shall only clioose such 
as form the boundaries of regions through which the flni 
of force has the same value, namely unity, these bouading 
lines of the unit solenoids (§ 84) being alone representsd in 
out diagrams. In our present inquiry we have an advan- 
tage which wns Iftokinf; when we were preparijiR diagrams 
of the fields of permanent magnets, for we are able to adopt 
very simple conventions. In the former case, figures had 
to be constructed whose rotation about an axis divided the 
field into regions of equal fiux of force, while in the case of 
coaxal fields we may proceed according to the following 
rule : Imagine a second plane to be drawn parallel to the 
plane of the diagram, and at a distance of 1 cm. from it. 
Then through every line of force represented in the diagram 
construct a right circular cylinder, whose axis, of course, 
coincides with that of the conductor. Any consecotive two 
of these cylinders, in combination with the two planes, 
enclose & canal of rectangular section, encircling the current- 
conductor. The lines of force represented are to be so 
chosen that through each such canal the flux of force is tbe 
same, and equal to one absolute unit. Since the field- 
intensity is inversely proportional to the distance from tbe 
conductor, the radius of the p*" circular Une of force must 
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be r,,=e«, when that of the innermost line is 1 em. ; e being 
the base of the natural logarithms (=2*71828 . . .) and i 
the constant of the coaxal system of lines of force (the so- 
called current-strength). 

Proof of the fonmila. — The field-intensity at the distance r 
is ^=- , so that if we consider a narrow plane strip of surface 

perpendicular to the direction of the lines, of (radial) breadth = 

dr and of height (measured parallel to the conductor) = 1 cm., 

the number of lines of force intersectmg it will be ^, dr. 1, that 

dr 
is the flux of force through this element of surface will be 2i ^. 

T 

Hence we have for the flux of force through a 
plane area, whose plane passes through the 
axis of the conductor (and therefore intersects 
the lines of force perpendicularly), whose 
height is 1 cm. (compare fig. 68) and which 
lies between the radii Tq, rj. 



2*1 ^S =2ilog/l 

r To 

If corresponding to a given value of r^ we 
wish to find the N-alue of r^ which makes the 
flux of force equal to unity, we shall have to 
determine r^ from the equation 

2j log, p-=l, or ri=ro ci 

For the next ring r^^ between which and 7'| 
(still with height = 1 cm.) lies a surface 
through which the flux of force is unity, we 
have 

r-j = r, e«^ = r^ c^ 




Fiti.oa 



and so on ; the radius of the i^^ ring being 



rp=rp_iC«=roC«» 
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This result tednceB to the formula given above in the gpeoal 
case where f-(,=l cm. 

Fig. 69, Plate n., was confltructed in this way. It re- 
presents, to a scale of one-half, the field of a long straightcon- 
doctor, carrying a current of 50 ampereB=5 deca-amperes 
=5 electro-magnetic anits of current; l/2i being conse- 
quently equal to iV* 

178. Deduction of the field-intensity at any point of an 
azially Bymmetrioal field from tlie diagram.— We may use the 
diagram, fig. 69, as we iiavc already done with those repre- 
eenting the fields of uiiigneta, tu deteriuiue the tield-intenaity 
at any given point in absohile measure. From the nature 
of the constructioti this may evidently be obtained by 
measuring with a rule the distance b between the two 
nearest lines of force on either side of the point, and 
dividing 1 by b. In this operation the scale to which the 
diagram is constructed must of course be tiiiken into 
account. 

That the process is justified we see at once from the relation 
'&X 6.1=1. As an example we will calculate the field- 
intensity at a place marked x in fig. C9, and lying between the 
21st and 22nd lines of force. Measuring the distance between 
these two lines, we find 5=4-1 mm. But the scale of the 
diagram is 1 i 2,bo that in reality bss0-8i cm., whence ^=1'2, 
To check this result we may make an independent calculation 
from the formula JQ^2i/r ; the radius of the inner line of force 
(number 21) is in the diagram 4-1 cm., and therefore in reality 
8-2 cm. For points lying on this line, since the diagram was 
constructed for i=5 deca-amperes, the field- intensity >&=l-2 
cm."' gr.' sec."'. And for points lying near to this line the 
field-intensity will have approximately the same value. 

174. Diagram of the fondamental electro-magnetic experi- 
ment. — The changes produced by the introduction of a 
magnetic pole in the disposition of the lines of force in the 
field of a current may be graphically represented by super- 
posing the diagrams corresponding to the two fields. But 
we must now represent the unipolar magnetic field in a 
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Fmanner somewhat different from that need in Chapter V., 
Bine*) we have represented the fleld of the current hy an 
orthogonal plane prcy'ection of a flat region one centimetre 
ttiick, and not by a figure of rotation about an axis. We 
assume, then, that the effective pole of the long thin bar 
magnet which we introduce into the field is confined to a 
length of about 1 cm. at its extreme end (§ 21), This will 
enable us to arrive at a construction giving the variation 
produced by the jjole in the flux of force between the two 
planes 1 cm. apart. The lower of these planes we suppose 
to be the plane of the diagram, fig. 70, Plate II., in which, 
for both fields, we map out the boimdary lines of the strips 
„£orreapondiug to unit flux of force. In the case of the 
rrent thtse bounding lines ot force are the concentric 
rclea already referred to in ^ 172, on the tenth of which 
jckoning zero at the innermost) the pole S is situated. 
[ere again the scale of the diagi'am is 1:2, so that the 
Dtuol distance from the current to the pole is 2*4 cm. 
ffiih a current of five deca-amperes, the field-intensity at 
9 place where the pole S is situated will accordingly be 

^=4-2 cm."* gr.' sec."' 

The current passes from above downwards through the 
plane of the paper, so that the lines of force in the field of 
the current imas clockwise around A, as the arrows above 
A indicate. For the pole, the diagram consists of a fan- 
shaped system of compartments, diverging from the last 
cm. of the length of the magnet and bounded above and 
helow by the two parallel planes already mentioned ; the 
space between these planes being divided up by a concurrent 
system of planes, which are perpendicular to them, and 
liave equal angles between nearest neighbours. The number 
of compartments in the diagi'am of the polar field is equal 
to the number of units of flux of force which pass into the 
pole (sink) from the space between the parallel planes. We 
«haU suppose that there are eight such units. 
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The strength of the pole is thus greater than 8, once 
Imes of force also pass to it from above and below. 

In the plane of the diagram the eight partition-planes 
appear in orthogonal projection as eight straight lines, pass- 
ing through S and ranged round at equal angular intervals. 
That line of force of the current-field on which S itself is 
situated passes without deviation directly into this sink. 
A line of force belonging to S most therefore be tangential 
to it, and thus we arrive at the relative disposition of the 
two diagrams shown in fig. 70. 

On either side of this tangential line, four units of flux 
of force pass from the surrounding field into the pole, where 
they appear to end, disappearing from the field, and passing 
into the magnet. The direction of the lines of force at each 
point is to be found by combining the two diagrams to- 
gether. The resultant course of the bounding lines of force is 
obtained by drawing the proper diagonals across each of the 
four-sided figures which are formed by the crossing of pairs 
of neighbouring lines of the two systems — those diagonals, 
namely, which start from the same corner of the quadri- 
lateral as do the lines of force. At the sink S itself, the 
resultant lines are all tangential to the straight lines of the 
polar system. Fig. 70, which was constructed in this way, 
should be compared with the iron-filing diagram fig. 57, 
which corresponds approximately with the lower of the two 
parallel planes here considered, except that the current and 
its lines of force are reversed in direction. 

Eight of the flux of force channels surrounding the 
current are collected together at S like the tail of a comet ; 
and the lines of force, which were originally in the form of 
closed curves, have become opened out into infinite spirals. 

If the south pole S were free to follow the pull exerted by 
the lines of force, it would tend to move round the current- 
conductor A in the counter-clockwise direction, since it strives 
to move along the lines of force which terminate upon it. 
It might thus appear that a rotation of the pole around the 
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conductor could be maintained indefinitely by electro-magnetio 
forces, tbus providing us with a veritable ' perpetuum mobile.' 
It must not be forgotten, however, that we have here assumed 
the fulfilment of impossible conditions, since a free isolated 
magnetic pole cannot exist, not to mention that energy must be 
continuously expended to maintain the magnetic field of the cur- 
rent, as we shall see later. 
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CHAPTER X 

COILB, SOLENOIDS AND BLBCTBO-JCAONBT8 

HATiNa now becoiut; acquainted with the simple cunent, 
its linfiB of force, and their action on maguetic aysteme, 
wo proceed to eonaiiliii- some forms of eurreut-conduetors 
which are of great theoretical interest &s well as of 
practical importance. They are all developed from the 
concentiic axis of force system in such a way as to collect 
together a great number of lines of force through some 
definite portion of the field of the current. There are two 
ways of arriving at this result ; in the first place, we may 
collect into a small compass some considerable length of the 
conductor itself, by winding it in the form of a cui! or hol>liin ; 
and in the second place, by the introduction of masses of 
iron we may greatly increase the permeability of the medium 
through which the lines of force have to pass. By the 
latter method we may convert a coiled current-conductor 
into an electro-magnet, of far greater strength than any 
natural magnet, or even than any of the compound jwr- 
manent magnets, which we have been bo far able to prepare. 
Such electro -magnets enable ub to study the magnetic 
properties of various substances much more accurately 
than would be possible with weaker magnets of Bteel. 

175. Coilfl.— We have already (§ 149) described how 
the lines of force in the field of a current become collected 
together into a bundle, when the conductor is bent into the 
form of a loop. We may further increaae the number of lines 
of force by adding more turns of wire to the loop. We shall 
cause the more lines of force to thread through the loop, the 
greater the length of the conducting wire we wind on, i.e. the 
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gre&ter the number of turns of wire ; a conductor of this 
Itinci conatitntes one form of ' coil.' The straight line 
tlirough llie centre of the winilinga, perpendicular to their 
]ilane, is called the axis of the coil. 

The sum of all the plane areas bounded by the separate 
liiriis of wire is catted the total area of the wmdings, a 
quantity which la of importance in (letoriniiiing the number 
of lines of force which thread through tht- coil. When the 
cnrrent is measured in amperes, we speak also of the 
nomber of ' ampere- turns,' meaning the product of the cur- 
rvnt-atrength and the number of turns. When the dia- 
r of a (ring-shaped) coil is given, the (ield- intensity is 
lOrtional to the number of am pore- turns. 

Fig. 71 shows the liue-of-force diagram for a ring- 
|lip«:>(I coil, in a pitinr piinsing through the axis of symmetry. 



I 







■2': Sp are the phices where the coil intersects the plane of the 
11, on either side of which it projects semtcireulivrly. 
e linea of force eiu-rounding all the separate turns follow 
roximatflly the same course, and unite to form con- 
U>U8 carves, those which most closely embrace the cross- 
1 of the coil being nearly concentric with it. On the 
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other hand the more remote lines, owing to the presBore of j 
the inner ones, are howed out excentricnll; into widely ' 
spreading carvea. In the neighbourhood of the aiiB of 
the coil, the field is approximately uniform. 

The line-of-force diagram, fig. 71, waa obtained in the follov- 
ing way. Upon a ring-shiqied wooden frame, 1-7 cm. btt»d, 
2-0 cm. deep, imd 11 cm. intemul diameter, niiiny turns uri' nooni 
of covered coppfr wire 1 mm. in diameter, and the frarui' is sap- 
ported vertically upon a. stand. A piece of thick cardbuu^, with 
a reotangnlar hole cut in it, is slipped over tho ring and amn|ed 
so that its upper face is horizontal, and passes exactly tlirongh 
the centre of the ring. Upon the cardboard is laid a sheet of 
paper, with rectaogtilar notches cut in one edge, to receive the 
cross- sections Syi of the coil, another sheet of paper wifli > 
straight edge bt^iii^' laid with this edge in contact with the notched 
edge of the former sheet. Thus we obtain even the centrni por- 
tions of the diagram, and by separately removing the two sheets 
from their positions and joining them together again, wa are 
enabled to photograph the diagram without any obstruction bom 
the upper part of the coil. Where the two sheets of paper meet, 
a dark line appears in the figure, running juat above Sp Hj). 

176. multipliers. — These are devices for detecting aod 
measuring even feeble currents, and depend upon t!ie 
principle of collecting together as many ae possible of the 
lines of force due to the current. To produce more consider- 
able effects upon a magnetic needle than would be possible 
with a simple current loop, the lines of force are augmented 
in number, by superposing many turns of wire. It was in 
this way that the first Bensitive instruments for detecting 
and measuring currents were constructed (Schweiooer and 

POOGENDORFF, 1820). 

The effect may be still further increased by using, 
instead of a simple needle at the centre of the coil, an 
astatic pair of needles, one of which lies within the coil 
while the other, oppositely magnetised, lies above them- 
This arrangement of needles diminishes the infiuence of the 
earth's magnetism, which tends to restore the suspended 
system to its position of rest ( § 45), while it adds together 
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fectB produced by the windings apon the inner and 
ntec needles, as may be easily verilied by moans of the 
thumb rule ' ( § 160) ; the right hand, pointing in the 
51136 of the current, being laid upon the upper part of the 
indings, first with the palm turned towards the inner 
eedle, then towards the outer. 

Since those endsof theneedles which point in either one 
irectioQ are of opposite polarity, the effects produced upon 
lem by the held of the current will reinforce one another. 

177. Oalvonometer. — The measurement of a current by 
ejection of a magnetic needle may be made more accurate 
'hen, instead of a single coil of wire, two coils side by aide 
re naed, the lines of force proceeding from the one being 
nmedtately taken up and kept together by the other. In 
bis way we avoid a divergence of the lines of force at the 
lace where their effect is to be compared with that of the 
arth's magnetism, the field between the two coils being 
early uniform. Here the magnet hangs, suspended by a 
ocoon fibre or thin quartz fibre ; it may conveniently be 
a the form of a thin circular disc made of steel, and so 
sagnetised that when it is suspended its magnetic axis is 
lOrizontaJ. If one face of the disc is polished, the deflec- 
iona of the reflecting magnet may be very accurately read 
broagh the aperture of the coil by means of a scale and 
elescope (G. "Wiedemann's mii-ror yali:aiionieter). In place 
f the steel mirror, Siemens introduced a bell magnet, to 
fhoee stem a mirror was attached. For reasons to be 
xplained later, the steel disc or bell magnet is surrounded 
ly a mass of copper, and the suspended system is protected 
rom draughts by a glass case. 

More recently systems of several needles have been 
mployed, arranged between two pairs of coils. A light 
Uvered glass mirror is attached to the middle of a flattened 
luminium wire. Above and below the mirror, on both 
ides of the wire, short slender pieces of magnetised watch- 
pring are fastened, all the magnets belonging to the upper 
their north poles turned in one dii-ection, while 
1 the lower set have their north poles turned in 
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the opposite direction. If there are the same number o( 
magnets above and below the mirror, and if all the individnal 
magnets are about equally strongly magnetised, the vhole 
fijatem is very nearly astatic, the effect of teneBtrial 
magnetism on the upper system being aJmost euctl; 
neatralised by its <^posite effect on the lower system. On 
the other hand, the magnetic moment of either aystem is 
relatively large, if we take account of its lightness. Each 
system of needles lies between a pair of coils, one ptui 
being traversed by the current in one sense, and the other 
pair being traversed in the opposite sense. If the eospen- 
sion is made by means of a thin quartz fibre, these instm- 
mente may attain to great sensitiveness, detecting even the 
bilUonth of an ampere. (Lord Kblvin, H. E. J. G. du Bob 
and Rdbbkb.) 

178. Solenoids. — Let a long stiff wire be wound in the 
form of a belix, a certain space being left between consecu- 
tive turns, so that we may easily see what goes on in the 
interior. The wire tube thus formed is called a ' solenoid,' 
and must not be confused with the ' unit solenoids ' spoken 
of in § 84, the two uses of tho term beiiig entirely distinct. 
We will investigate the disposition of the lines of force iu 
the neighbourhood of such a coil when it is made the asis 
of a concentric distribution of force. 




In a board AA, fig. 72, 12 cm. by 25 cm. and furnished witb a 
projecting rim, two small hollows a, b are sunk, and are filled 
with mercury, into which wires from without are made to dip. A 
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series of obliqae parallel grooves r, to r, are also cut in the board 
and filled with mercury. Upon the board AA ia laid another oE 
equal aize, which ia kept in position b; resting upon the projecting 
rim of the former ; two semicircular openings being cut in this 
rim to ftllow the npper board to be conveniently lifted off. The 
upper board is pierced perpendicularly with a series of holes 
(Dumbered from 1 to 16), and through these are thmst wire hoops 
B| . . . . B|, The free ends of these hoops are straight, and 
amalgamated at the tips, which dip into the mercury troughs (or 
eaps) in the manner shown in the figure. Thus the hoops 
represent the upper portions of eight turns of a solenoid, the 
mercury troughs repreeenting the lower portions. The pheno- 
mena will be very little influenced by the fact that the lower por- 
tions of the winding are not curved like the upper. 

Upon the npper board is laid a sheet of paper pierced with 
oorresponding holes. Over this fine iron duet is evenly scattered, 
and then the wire hoops B are arranged in podtioa, so that they 
dip into the mercury below and establish a continuous metallic 
ooimection between a and b. After the current has been stopped, 
the wire hoops may be carefully lifted out again, and the line-of- 
taree diagram rendered permanent, either by means of a spray of 
one of the solutions mentioned in § 7, or by transferring the iron 
particles to gummed paper, or by photography. It was by this 
last method that fig. 78 was prepared. 

Line-of-foree diagram in a plane through the arie of a 
tolenoid (fig. 78).— Each of the black dots in the fignru 
represents a cross-section of the conductor, and may be 
recogmsed as such by the 
encircling lines of force 
which are collected about 
it. Bat since Qie cur< 
rent has the same direc- 
tion in adjacent wind- 
ings, the more remote 
lines of force merge in- 
to one another. Thus within the solenoid there is a 
continaons flow of lines of force which are bent into a 
■inuoos form in the immediate neighboarbood of the 
emrrent-cottdiictor. Each torn of the solenoid encompasses 
fireeh Unea of force and carries forward the flux of force 
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from the preceding turn. ThtiB within the solenoid tbe 
magnetic force is very strong, while ontside there are hurdlf 
any lines of force. The more nearly we approach the am 
of the solenoid, the more exact ia the parallelism betveea 
the lines of force ; the field is uniform. Fig. 7S further 
illustrates the crosB-pressure which the lines of force eiert 
upon one another. The outer lines of the system bulge oat 
into the spaces between the tarns of wire, like elastic threads 
tied up tightly into a bundle, while just under the wire 
they are ciosely crowded tofi^ther. Such a solenoid faoB 
far greater field-enfrpy than its separate wijidinss. At its 
eods, the linea of force divergo in all directions. 

179. Eqnivalenoe of solenoids and bar mag^nets. — At one 
end of a solenoid linos of loi-ce emerge as they do from the 
north pole of a penu:iiitnt magnet, while at the other end 
they re-enter the solenoid, as would be the case at the south 
pole. Tkua a BoUnuid, so far a« coiiremg the external dit- 
position of its lines nj fyrcc, heliares exactly liken bar magjxt. 

If we follow out the direction of the etirrent, we have 
at onee a sufficient datum for determining from which end 
of the solenoid the lines of force emerge, which end, that 
is, corresponds to the north pole of a magnet, as well iis 
the end where the lines re-enter, that is, the magnetic soiilh 
end. Since the current -con doc tor embraces the lines of 
force in the clockwise sense, these lines will be passing into 
the interior of the solenoid at that end which, viewed from 
the outside, corresponds to a clockwise circulation of the 
current. On the other hand, that end which corresijonds 
to a counter-clockwise circulation must appear as a source 
of lines of force, that is, as a north magnetic pole. 

Model of the solenoid with its lines of force. — A helix, SO cm. 
long and 6 cm. in diameter, is wound from thick copper wire 
overwound with red cotton or silk, the direction of the current in 
the wire being indicated by meana of red arrows. Through the 
helix are threaded & number of model tubes of force (fig. 30), 
which are bent round into the form of closed curves (§ 127), their 
arrangement being such that the rotatory motions corresponding 
to the magnetic forces follow the same direction as the current. 
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These moilel solenoids are to be preferred to the usual cylinder 
witli arrows marked upon it. 

So far as concerns the external disposition of lines of force, 
our model will correspond exactly to that of the tiibular magnet 
in fig. 42. 

We may here notice how the model, with its interior rota- 
tional motions, may be used to explain the phenomenon of 
the electro -magnetic rotation of the plane of polarisation of 
light. If we BUppose the periodically alternating circum- 
stances which constitute a beam of light to he propagated 
along the lines of force through the interior of the solenoid, 
the variations of conditions, which take place transversely 
to the lines of force, will always he communicated to particles 
which are themselves in rotation about the direction of the 
lines of force as axis. We might be led to expect, then, that 
an alternation of conditions originally taking place in some 
determinate direction (a so-called plane-polarised beam of 
light] , on being propagated along the axis of a helical current, 
would be somewhat rotated in the direction of the latter. 
This consideration formed the basis of Lord Kel\in's and 
Maxivbll's conclusion that rotational motions exist in a 
magnetic field. 

The following experiments show that a solenoid doeB 
actually behave like a luagnet. 

Kxpenment 5B. — A long open wire helix, with arrows in- 
dicating the direction of the current and the corresponding 
direction of the lines of force within (most conveniently the 
model just described), is connected to terminals by means 
of condueting wires, so that it is traversed by a current. 
It is then brought near to the poles of a declination needle. 
All the deflection experiments described in J 38, corrflajwud- 
ing to both the principal positions, may now be performed 
with the solenoid, just as they were previously performed 
with the bar magnet. 

lUperimtnt 59. — To the ends of a solenoid made of thick 
aluminium wire, gold threads are attached liy which it is 
bung up. \Vhen a permanent magnet is brought near to 
~~ lolenoid on one side or the other, corresponding deflec- 
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tiona take place, and when the magnet is axially approached 
to the Bolenoid, phenomena of attraction and repnlBioii are 
obaerved, like those described in j 33. 

Experiments maj also be performed withAHP^BK'BSUEpeiuioii 
(§ 161), the solenoid being proyided with points which dip inU 
mercni; cnpa, but this method is not so convenient as that of the 
alominimn wire helix suspended by gold threada. 

Although there is so close a resemblance between sole- 
noids and magnets of the same external form, there is yet 
a very eBsentinl difference between them ; this arises from 
the different spacial relations (ejclosis) existing in the fields 
of magneto and of currents. In the case of steol magnets, 
we cannot directly follow the course of the lines of force in 
the interior, we only suppose the lines are taken up and 
transmitted by chains of molecular magnets. 

In the cast of the solenoid, the course of the lines of 
force may be followed without hindrance throughout the 
whole interior, the medium being the same as in the but- 
rounding s-jiace, and having the same permeability; we 
may pass jilong the lines o! force right through tlie helii 
from one side to the other, without encountering surfaces 
which separate media having entirely different magnetie 
properties. 

180. Bobbins. — The effects produced by a solenoid are 
greatly increased when a greater number of lines of force 
are made to thread through its interior, that is, when greater 
and greater lengths of wire are wound upon the helix. Wien 
the length of the helix is increased the ' end effects ' become 
less important, that is to say, the irregularity of distribution 
of the lines of force always existing at the ends, which bt- 
have in regard to the external field as sources of lines of 
force (compare fig. 73). 

Solenoids of this kind, closely wound with several layeri; 
of insulated wire, we shall refer to as bobbine. 

They must necessarily give rise to the same phenomena 
as the solenoids already examined, only in a greater degree, 
corresponding to the increased number of the lines of force. 




Thus a bobljin is also characterised by the emanation 
and divergence of lines of force from one end (N), and their 
convergence to the other end (S) , where they re-enter the hehx. 

Fig. 74 shows a view from above of an arrangement suitable 
for producing the fields with wLicb we shall now be coiiceraed. 
AA is a base-board, IGcm.x 40 cm., standing on feet and provided 

SjMth a wooden rim. From it project two supports BI!, IS cm. 

^^bart, each having a circular hole, 2'<) cm. in diameter, bored 




[brough its upper half at the same height above AA. Through 
these holes is fitted a pasteboard tube C, of tlie same (external) 
diameter, and with walls about 2 mm. thick. In the figure, C is 
indicated by dotted hues. Insulated copper wire 1 mm. thick is 
wound upon It. The apparatus usetl for producing tigs. 75-78 
had five layers of windings, each consisting of 100 turns of wire, 
so that the total number of turns was 500, and the number of 
tarns per unit length of the helix was 28. The ends of the wire 
are brought to FF. 

To enable the observer to investigate the disposition of the 
hnes of force inside and outside the helix, and especially at the 
ends, the lower half of tlie pasteboard tube is filled by a semi- 
cylinder of wood ; wooden shelves DD are also fixed to the sup- 
ports BB. at such a height that their upper surULces lie flush with 
that of the wooden semi- cylinder. At the same height again 
there are wooden shelves running alongside the bobbin and 
teniiinating where they meet BI). Upon the horizontal table thus 
conalracted is laid a sheet of paper, which has notches of the 
appropriate form cut in it, so that it may project far into the 
interior of the bobbin, and at the same time may fit closely round 
the enter boundary of the windings. 
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It is especially important to reader directly evident the 
behaviour of permanent magnets and of pieces of soft iron in 
the field of a solenoid. To allov this, a groove E£ is cat in 
the shelves DD and the inner wooden semi-c;linder, so kb to mn 
right through the helix from side to aide. In this groove sqoaie- 
prismatic bar magnets or bars of soft iron may be kid. 

161. Xagnetio effsoti of bobbiiu. — ^We proceed to con- 
sider a nnmber of experiments with helices traversed b; 
currents, showing the disposition of the lines of force in 
arrangements which have important applications, especiall; 
in technology. 

Fietd of the ji^ilr of a iMbbin.—Vfv shall first consiiler ihe 
undisturbed divprgenct of lines of force from the enil of a 
liobbiii (fig. 75). Th.-L-ros8- 
sections of the windiugB 
appear ae two black patclies 
in the lower part of the 
figure. The turna of wire, 
it must be reniemberL'd, do 
not extend right to tie 
ends of these eross-sections, 
since the thickness of the 
F,o. 76 support B intervenes (fig. 

74). Within the bobbin the 
field is uniform, but where the lines of force appear, to the 
left of the diagram, they are already beginning to diverge. 
After the black rectangular patches which represent the 
section of the helix, there are no more windings, and here 
accordingly the lines of force diverge regularly and without 
hindrance into the external field. It will be noticed how 
the strong stream of lines of force through the interior of 
the bobbin spreads out on all sides as it passes through the 
open end. In the field facing the bobbin we shall place 
first of all bodies which are themselves sources of hnes of 
force, and in the next place such bodies as have a far higher 
permeability than the surrounding medium. 

(n) Action of a bobbin vpon a permanent vuignet. — In 
the channel E of the apparatus, fig. 74, is laid a power- 
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fn] bar magnet of rectan<;iilar cioss section the end of 
the magnet and the end of the boblm which are turned 
towards one anothpi I eiu^, of tl e a ii i U I Fi "( 

8ho^^B bow tbt Imes of 

force iBtnimg fr m the 

interior of the bol i i 

V> W are delle te i 

encountering the 1 

which emergL frum 

bending round tl 

pole I B tlie; mi I 

round an impenttial 1 _. tM P9 ^ 

, , , ' ,, ■* -■-* — ii^j" ■■_ ■sK:^ 

obstacle Like the 

stream lines from two 

ntigbbouring sources which send forth fluil i^iinBt one 

another tbt bnes of force cminating from the belix 

produce a lending m the lines ^bich procted from N 

and which ultimately pass i und to the south pole (outside 

the figure) 1 eynnd the indifferent zone t of tl e magnet 

Thus it 18 that there m an in iifferent point or zero point J 

between the end of the bol bin and the pole of tl e magnet 

the fiel 1 intensity being inapj ec able throngl a small 

region surroundint, th s ] oint If tl e iua„ t s movable 

it will be dn\en away a\iall^ from the pole of the bobbin, 

owing to the pressure across the direction of ihe lines of 

force. On the other hand, when the magnet is fixed, the 

Ixjbbin, if movable, will be thrust in the opposite direction, 

that is, away from the magnet. 

If the magnet pole of opposite name be turned towards 

the end W W of the belix, the phenomena will be reversed, 

the line-of-force diagram being similar to ti;;. 77. The 

lines of force emerging from the bobbin stream into the 

south pole (sink) of the magnet. The tension along the 

lines of force tends to drag the magnet into the interior of 

the bobbin, or, when the magnet is held fixed, to drag the 

l-ibbin over it like au enclosing case. 

I'he mechanical actioiia of bobbins upon coaxally placed 

magnets were made the basis of many of the older electro- 
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motors. When the curraDt throngh the bobbm is made to alt«r- 
nttte in durection, the magnet is correspondinglj dnwn in md 
thniet out, so that a reciprocating motion results, like thatof the 
piston of a steam engine. 

(b) Action of a bobbin on soft iron.^Since iron collects to- 
gether the lines of force, that portion of the iron bar vhicli 
is turned towards the bobbin becomeB a sink (soath pole) ; 
hence the iron is drawn towiu-ds those jilaoL-H wliere the 
lines of force are densest, that is, from the external field 
into the interior of the helix, and this independently of the 
direction of the current. Herein liea the wide appUcabilit)' 
of the phenomenon, for example, in the regulation of arc 
lamps. 

In the channel E of the apparatus, fig. 74, is laid » 
short piece of soft iron. If now a current be made to 
circulate in the bobbin in either direction, the line-of-force 
diagram obtained will be like fig. 77. The lines of force 
emerging from the interior of the helix, between the wind- 




ings WW, do not diverge equally in all directions as in 
fig. 75, but pass for the most part to the soft iron Fe nt 
greater permeability, entering it at e and making their vr»J 
through its length. At the further end a they once more 
emerge into the field. In the neighbourhood of a the lints 
of force are much denser than if no iron were present. The 
end e has become a ' sink,' and the end a a new source. 
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e remaining lines of force, wbich have not passed through 
the iron, are spreaJ out less widelj' than they would 
the undisturbed field. The iron has collected together the 
lines of force to such an extent that the field from /* to e in 
the figure is nearly uniform. If the iron rod Fe is free to 
move, it will be drawn into the interior of the helix owing 
to the tension along the lines of force which terminate at e. 
The strength of the pull exerted upon iron depends upon 
the number of lines of force concerned. This number is 
approximately proportional to the eurrent-atrengtli , for the 
measurement of which the phenomenon may accordingly be 
employed. 

E.rperiment 60. — A helix wound with many turns of 
wire is supported vertically upon three feet, and 
core which can pass easily through the helix is supported 
below with its upper end just within the windings. When 
a strong current is passed through the helix, the iron core 
ia lifted up and sucked into the interior of the coil ; on 
breaking the circuit it falls down again. 

182. Spring ampere-meter. — A bobbin of wii'e ia fastent;d 
in a vertical position upon a stand, or against a wall, and 
a long vertical guiding rod is fixed so as to be coaxal with 
the bobbin. Sliding upon this rod within the bobbin ia a 
thin cjlindrically bent piece of sheet iron, which is attached 
to a helical spring above. When there is no current flow- 
ing, only the lower end of the sheet-iron cylinder dips into 
the interior of the bobbin, but when the circuit of the 
current is closed, the cylinder is drawn down into the 
bobbin against the resistance of the spring, the displace- 
ment being the greater the stronger the current employed. 
The valne of the current in amperes is given by an index 
attached to the iron cylinder and moving over a vertical 
locale ; this latter having previously l>een empirically 

Rnatcd so as to give 'direct readings ' (F. Kohlhadsch). 

B lectureB and demonstrations it is very convenient always 

liable to show the vaJne in amperes of the curreiita used in 

ment ; in this way not only ia the meaning of the term 

D Tiew, but a definite conception hecomsH associated with 
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definite number of these practical units. It is therefore Tecf 
desirable to be able to show to a large audience a measmiiig 
instrument of considerable size and of a t3rp6 commonly employed, 
especially in technology. Eohlbausch's spring ompire-meter ii 
convenient for the purpose, as without mnch expense it can be 
made of such dimensions that its indications can be read ftom a 
considerable distance. 

183. Uiufonn field within a helix. — A bobbin traversed 
by a current provides one of the mrnt important ways of 
prodacing a strong uniform magnetic field. If the bobbin 
ia Bofficiently lonj;, thu offeets of the free i^nds soon bioome 
negligible as we pass to the iuterior, whure (he lines of force 
ran almost exactly parallel to one another. We shall nu^ 
use of the uniform field in the interior of a helix to render evi- 
dent thehigh permeability which is characteristic of soft iron- 
Once more place the short iron bar in the channel E of tli^ 
apparatus, fig. 74, and fasten to it with sealing-wax a stripof 
cartridge paper whoso breadth ia equal to the bore of the bobbin. 
After eprinkliiis the paper uniformly with iron dust, pu.»biti 
along with tho iron bar, into the interior of bobbin. On 
closing the cirruit of the cuiTCut for ii. sliort time, and tapping 
the apparatus, we obtain a line-of-force diagram such as fig. T8. 



The lines of force run parallel to one another in the 
interior of the helix, until they approach the extremity 
of the iron rod Fc, towards which they strongly converge. 
They pass through the iron, and emerge again at the 
further end, where they once more spread out ; but at 
greater distances from the iron they become more and more 
parallel to one another, so that the field r^ains its imifonn 
character. Lines of force crowd into the iron from the 
surrounding field. Soft iron in the interior of a helix tra- 
verged by a current collects together tlie Unea o/force. 
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Since the lines of force which enter Fe at one end are 
esftctly the same in number as those which leave it at the 
other end, and since the lines of force at a little distance 
neither converge nor diverge, the mechanical forces exerted 
upon the iron will just neutralise one another's effect, so 
that there is on the whole no force tending to move the iron 
iu one direction or the other. 

The directiuK infloeace exerted upon iron particles by the uni- 
fonu tield in the interior of a helix may be rendered evident to u 
large aadience by projection with a lantern as follows : A short 
wide glass cylinder is provided with two glass discs which caji be 
screwed firmly against its ends so as to close them (as in appa- 
ratus for investigating the rotation the plane of polarisation by a 
sugar solution), and upon this cylinder several layers of thick 
tnsalated copper wire are wound. The cylinder is filled with a. 
mixture of glycerine and iron filings, and is placed in front of the 
I&DterD, in the axis of the emergent beam of light. The picture 
of the cross -section of the cylinder, when formed upon the screen, 
appears dark, because the light is cut off by the irregularly distri- 
bute<l iron filings. If, however, a strong current is sent through 
the helix, the particles arrange themseh'es in axial chains, and 
allow light to pass. 

181. Magnetising helix. — The strong nnifonn magnetic 
field which exists in the interior of a helix through which 
a current is flowing is used to magnetise steel bare. This 
is A far more effective method of magnetisation than that of 
rubbing with another magnet, as described in § 19, for in 
the present case we make use of far denser bundles of lines 
of force, and can therefore cause a much greater number of 
lines to pass through the steel, even when the coercive force 
(5 If*) 18 greater. If the helix is longer than the steel rod 
to be magnetised, the magnetic force due to the current is 
everywhere the same along the length of the rod, which 
thus becomes very uniformly magnetised. 

Expifriment 61. — Let umnagnetiaed steel knitting-needles be 
placed within a long hehx through which a current is flowing. 
On stopping the current and removing the needles, the Utter will 
be found to act ae bar magnets of considerable strength. 
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It has been already mentioned that the number of lines 
of force which thread through the interior of a helix 
depends on the number of turns of wire, and on the 
strength of the current, that is to say, on the number of 
'ampere-turns' (§175). Within a long helix the field- 
intensity is the same for all cross-sections which are 
sufficiently far from the ends, its value being immediately 
deducible from the number of ampere-turns per centimetre 
of length. 

If Z is the length of the helix, and if there are n turns of wire 
in all, then njl is the number of turns per unit of length. If, 
then, there is a current of % amperes flowing in the circuit, the 
number of ampdre-tums per cm. length of the helix will be n// x t. 
This must be proportional to the field-intensity at any point 
within the helix. From considerations similar to those addaced 
in § 165 we may see that the field-intensity ^ corresponding to a 
current of t amperes through n turns of wire in a helix I centi- 
metres long is 

'«>=*'"i^ (88) 

In the bobbin, fig. 74, n/Z was about 28, and the current em- 
ployed in making the line-of-force figures had a strength of 20 
amperes =2 deca-amp^res (i.e, 2 absolute electro-magnetic units), 
though such a current could only be kept circulating through the 
coil for a veiy short time. Thus the field-intensity in the interior 
was about 700 units, so that a unit pole placed within the helix 
would experience a force of 700 dynes, which, roughly speaking, 
is equal to the weight of 7 grams. In other words, 700 lines of 
force pass through each square centimetre of the cross- section of 
the interior. In the earth's magnetic field we foimd that there 
was about one line of force to each 2 cm.^of perpendicular surface, 
so that our field is approximately 1400 times as strong as the 
terrestrial magnetic field in Central Europe. 

185. The electro-magnet. — The magnetic permeability of 
soft iron is more than 1,000 times as great as that of air. 
If, therefore, the interior of a helix is filled with this mate- 
rial, there will be a great reduction of * magnetic resistance,' 
so that corresponding to a given number of ampere-turns 
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I»et unit length (that is, to a given magneto-motive force) 
"■'e shall have a far greater number of hnes of induction 
'h reading through the helix. At either end of a strong 
hflii provided with an iron eort; the numher of lines of 
force entering or leaving uiust accordingly be very great. 
^ helix thus provided with an iron core is called an eltvtro- 
'nagiiet. 

Experinifnt Hi.— A. bobbin has the ends of its wire joined to 
flexible carrent-conductors, and is brought near to Bome iron 
mils : several of these will be drawn into the interior of the 
tobbin or will be held in contact with the ends. If now 
*e iulroduce into t!ie bobbin an iron core which exactly fills 
)l, the magnetic effects will be enormously increased, though 
ampire-niBtef placed in the circuit shows that the strength 
current is unaltered. If the circuit is now broken (at some 
itant point) the nails fall away from the iron core, the magnetic 
its having ceased, except for a small amount of" residual 
TQagnetism.' 



1 
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Since the iron core only increases the permeabiHty of 

one part of the field of the current, the polarity of the ends 

of the helix (§ 179) will remain unchanged: 

_■, The norOi piiU of an electro-mag net is tliat which {viewed 

HfepfemaUjf) i» cncompaased counter-clockwise by tJie current, 

^■kv aOHth pole being that which is encompassed clockwise. 

^ If a complete iron ring is overwound with one or more 

layers of insulated wu-e, throagh which a current is made 

to circulate, we have thus an electro-magnetically excited 

toroid. Here agam the magnetic force in the interior is 

related to the number of ampere-turns per unit of length 

in the manner given by equation (33), § 184. Owing to the 

small ' magnetic resistance ' of the circuit, and the absence 

of all demagnetising end-effecta (§ 96), a toroid of this kind 

may acquire a very high degree of magnetisation 3, the 

aluea of the flux of induction I being correspondingly great. 

Jingly such endlesH helical forma and closed electro- 

;netic circuits are largely used in investigating the 

rnetic properties of different kinds of iron, etc. 
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186. Some applioatiooa of electro-magnets. — The applica- 
tions of electro-magnets are bo numerous and varied that 
we can here attempt no more than a very slight account of 
tbem. In the first place, all the experiments vith perma- 
nent magnets described in Ghapters I. and 11. may be repeated 
with electro-magnets with &r more powerful effects. To 
this end the electro-magnets are to be joined to ' terminals ' 
by means of flexii'Ie conductors, or supported by strung 
gold threads. 

Ii-on bars, either straight or bent into a horse-shoe form, 
may be overwound with insulated wire, thuB furniBhing us 
with electro -mag nets of the bar or horse-shoe type. The 
fields of these have the same properties as those of tbe 
correHponding forms of permanent magnets. To show the 
form of their fields the coarsest iron filings may be ut-eA; 
these stand out to a considerable distance from tbe electro- 
magnet, and render evident peculiarities in tbe remoter ]iarls 
of the lines of force, such as could not be recognised in the 
case of ordinary magnets. 

The hftiug power of electro-magnets is very great, espe- 
cially of those of the horse-shoe form. Tbe iron armature 
sometimes remains attached to these latter even after the 
current has ceased to fiow, an effect which is due to residual 
magnetism. 

This residual magnetism in the cores of electro- magnets plays 
an important part in the working of tbe dynamo, as we shall see 
later. The poles of a large electro-magnet, of which we Eball 
repeatedly have to make use, are distinguished by coTerings of 
red and blue paper respectively. 

Experiment 63.^A little bar of bismuth is hung up by 
a silk fibre attached to its middle, so that its axis rests 
horizontally, and a bar of iron of tbe same dimensions is 
suspended in a precisely similar manner. If the bismuth 
is brought between the poles of a powerful electro-magnet, 
it sets itself across the direction of the lines of force, in 
virtue of its diamagnetic properties (eqnatorial setting. 
§ 105). A much weaker magnetic field will suffice to show 
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Sat tbc iron bar sets itself along the direction of the lines 
of for(^6. 

Bat the great ajjpheability of electro-magneta depends 
not BO much on theii- strength as on the rapidity and ease 
with which their magnetic properties can be made and 
destroyed, especially since these changes can be effected 
from a distant position. All that need be done is to make 
or break contact at any point of the galvanic circuit. This 
is sometimes effected by the electro-magnet itself, as in the 
case of automatic fnifart-hreakera ("Wagner's hammer), 
continuously excited tuning-forks, and electric bells. The 
armature attracted by the electro-magnet is of soft iron, ■ 
and is fastened to a spring which presses against a platinum 
point on the side remote from the magnet. The current 
passes between the platinum point and the spring, and 
through the fixed support to which the further end of the 
spring is attached, after which it passes in a helical path 
around the iron of the electro-magnet. When the circuit of 
the i:urrent is closed, the electro-magnet sends forth lines 
of force which pass very largely through the armature. 
This is accordingly attracted towards the magnet so that 
it no longer makes contact with the platinum point : the 
circuit is broken, the electro-magnet loses its magnetism, 
nnd the armature springs back to its former position. But 
as soon as the spring presses on the platinum point, the 
circuit is once more completed ; thus the cycle of operations 
commences afresh, and continues to repeat itself automati- 
cally without any need for external interference. 

In telegraphy, the circuit of a current is closed by de- 
pressiug^^a key at the one station ; this causes lines of force 
to embrace the conducting telegraph wire, a large number 
of these Unea being gathered together by the core of an 
electro-magnet which is set up at the other station, and 
whose coils are included in the circuit. The electro-magnet 
thus attracts an armature which is attached to a mechanism 
of one kind or another, so that either marks are made upon 
a strip of paper drawn through the instrument — a dash for 
a continued contact and a dot for a momentary contact — 
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as in Mobsb's writing telegraph, or else some definite 
symbol upon a type-wheel is brought into position and 
printed upon the paper, as in Hughes's printing telegraph. 
Electrical clocks depend upon the making and breaking 
of an electrical contact by the pendulum of a standard 
clock. A metallic point is attached to the lower end of the 
pendulum, and dips for a moment during each swing into 
a drop of mercury, thus closing a circuit which includes a 
series of electro-magnets. These accordingly become mag- 
netised and, each attracting an armature, cause a wheel in 
a system of clockwork to turn through the space of one 
tooth. In this way a single clock at a central station may 
be made to indicate the time with certainty at a number of 
secondary stations. 
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CHAPTER XI 

FOBCES EXERTED UPON A CURRENT-CONDUCTOR IN A 
MAGNETIC FIELD (* LEFT-HAND RULE ') 

In Chapter IX. we gave some account of the mutual actions 
of currents and magnets, the former being supposed fixed 
while the latter were free to move. But these mutual 
actions give rise to a new series of phenomena when long 
or short portions of a current-conductor have freedom to 
move through a magnetic field. Here again one of the 
fields concerned in the action has a coaxal distribution, 
and it is therefore not surprising that in many cases the 
forces exerted are such as produce rotations. 

187. Movable sliding-piece in a uniform field. — In order 
to determine the force exerted upon a current-conductor 
in a magnetic field, a portion of the conductor must be 
given such freedom of motion as will allow it to follow in 
the direction of the impressed force, without at the same 
time severing its connection with the fixed parts of the con- 
ductor. In nearly all the arrangements designed for this 
purpose there is a sliding-piece in the circuit of the con- 
ductor — that is, a rod or wire sliding upon a pair of rails or 
channels filled with mercury, each rail or channel having 
one end connected to wires which form part of the circuit. 
The blind ends of the rails or channels which project beyond 
the slider are not traversed by the current, and give rise to 
no lines of force. 

Fig. 79 shows a sliding arrangement of this kind, suitable for 
exhibiting the phenomenon to a large audience. The base-board 
AA» 45 cm. long and 20 cm. wide, is provided with feet, with a 
pcojeoting rim and with a hole which can be closed or opened at 
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pleasure; this last being intended to facilitate the removal of 
any mercnty which may have been spilt. To A A aje fiistened tvo 
Tertical st^us BB, which in torn support the board CC. 8iib- 
pended by the two threads /i/j is a hoop of copper wire m, bent 
twice at right angles, and loaded with a small piece of brass; 
this oonstitates the sliding -piece. The ends of m, which are bent 
downwards, are armed with narrow blades of platinum foil (Qot 
specially indicated in the figure, where they appear foresharteaed 
to straight lines). These blades dip into mercuiy contained in 
channels which are excavated in wooden bars Hi, Hi, seen in end 




Fro. 79 



view in the figure. The bars H,, Hi are provided with projector 
pins, which fit into boles in the board AA and serve to keep tbe 
bars fixed in tbeir proper places. From them thick but easily 
removable metallic connections (conducting wires) pass to thf 
terminals Kj, K^, these connections being kept above the base- 
board, so as to be easily recognised. Between the two wooden 
bars is a block of iron E, which serves to collect together the lines 
of force. 

The threads/,,/, are attached to the board CO by means ol 
the pegs S|, s^. The paper vanes F,,F,allow even small to-and- 
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fro movements of the wire hoop to be seen from a distance, 
especially when the narrower side of the apparatus is turned 
towards the audience. Above the movable wire and within a 
little distance of it is the strong bar magnet MM, which can be 
clamped in position in the brass socket T, attached to the boanl 
CC. When the circuit of the current is closed, the hoop ?w is dis- 
placed to one side or the other in the magnetic field between M 
and £, and when the circuit is broken again the hoop returns to 
its position of rest. If it is desired to maintain the field of the 
current continuously, and to move the magnet MM nearer to and 
further from the movable wire, the brass sleeve S may be firmly 
clamped upon the magnet, while the screw belonging to T is re- 
laxed, so that now the magnet may be rapidly lowered to within 
a little distance of the hoop m without fear of an actual contact 
between the two. 

When a magnet-pole is approached to a movable wire 
conveying a current, or when a current commences to flow 
in a movable conductor placed in a fixed magnetic field, the 
forces acting upon the conductor in question are found to 
be perpendicular to the lines of force of the magnetic field, 
and also perpendicular to the conductor itself. Thus with 
the view of our apparatus shown in fig. 79, the displacement 
of the hoop m is towards or from the observer. Eight per- 
mutations of the experimental conditions may be made : (1) 
Magnet fixed (a) north pole downward : (a) current in one 
sense ()8) current in the opposite sense (superposition of a 
current- field upon a magnetic field already existing), (b) 
south pole downward : the displacements corresponding to 
(a) and (/9) are now reversed in direction. (2) The current 
flowing continuously, the magnet is lowered towards the 
movable wire (a) with north pole downward (b) with south 
pole downward. When the dii'ection of the current is 
reversed (a) and (yS) give corresponding reversal of the 
direction of displacement (superposition of a magnetic field 
on an already existing current-field, which is driven away 
by it). 

The displacement of a movable conductor in a magnetic 
field thus exhibits a twofold symmetry, a reversal of direc- 
tion being produced by a reversal of the current as well as 
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"bj a reversal of the lines of force in the field of the magnet. 
The direction in qnestion, then, depends both on the 
direction of the current and on that of the lines of force 
of the magnet. 

We shall ase blue axrows to indicate the direction in vhich 
the conductor moyes, just as we have already oaed red arrows to 
indicate the ilircctiou of the cuiTeiit in the conductor, iuul white 
arrows for the direction of tho lines of force. 

Experivient (i4.— The s&nie phenomena may lie shown wilh 
lesB completeness, hut at the aauie time quite strikiugly, b; plu- 
ing between the poles of a powerful compound horse-ahoe magnet 
or electro-magnet some part of a ^ei^ible condtictor, through which 
a current ia then made to pass. Gold strip such as is uwd for 
binding hair is well suited to the purpose, and will stand a current 
of 20 amperes oi' more if the circuit is only closed for a. short 
time. When the direction of the current is reversed, tlie strip 
mshes suddenly across the field to one side or the other. 

188. The left-hand rule. — Alt cases of motion of a 
movable portion of a current-conductor placed in a fixed 
magnetic Hold are in accordance with ons simple mle, 
however complicated the relations involved may seem to be 
in individual instances. By extending the thumb and &st 
two fingers of one hand, so that they are mutually at right 
angles, we have a means of representing the twofold sjm- 
metry wliich was shown in the last paragraph to charac- 
terise the phenomenon. If the hand is turned through half 
a revolution about the middle finger as axis, the direction 
in which the thumb points becomes exactly reversed, and 
the same result also holds when the half-revolution is made 
about the forefinger as axis. 

If we perform all the permutations of the experiment 
described in the last paragraph, combining each direction 
of the current with each direction of the field of the magnet, 
we shall find that there is an invariable relation connecting 
the three directions : of the current, of the lines of force of 
the magnet, and of the resulting displacement of the con- 
ductor. We have already used the forefinger to indiealf 
the direction of the magnetic lines of force, &om north pole 
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> eouth pole, while the middle finger has been used to 
B the direction of the current. AVe shall accordingly 
ind that the direction in which the current is displaced, 
across the direction of the magnetic lines of force, is always 
that indicated hy the extended thumb, provided we are 
using the fingers of the left hand. 

Thia is Flemino's three-fiiiger rule, which may he form- 
Uy stated as follows : 

// ue hold the forefiniier of the left hand in the direction 
f^e lines of force of a fixed magnetic field, and the middle 
! the direction of the current, the curTetit-conductor 
% be urged in the direction of the thumb of the same hand, 
B the direction of the lines of force. ('Left-hand rule.') 

It will be well to verify this rale for all the eight combinations 
named above. The thumb naA two fingers of the left band, 
pointing in mutually perpendicular directions, constitute a left- 
banded system of co-ordiuate8. In the seijuel we aball find it con- 
venient to cover the two fingers and the thumb with cylinders of 
white, red, and blue paper tCHpeclivelj, corresponding to the 
ibreotions of the Unea of force, the current, aud the displacement of 
the current -conductor. When we come to deal with the pheno- 
mena of induction, we shall have to formulate a ' right-hand rule,' 
which is geometrically tbe opposite of that now considered. 

Our present rule also includes the cases to which the 
thumb-rule and swimmmg rule of § 160 are applicable; 
those cases, namely, where the current is fixed and the 
origin of the magnetic lines of force movable. Since for 
every action there is an equal and opposite reaction, it 
follows that when the current is fixed the bundle of lines of 
force proceeding from the north pole of the magnet will 
be iirged in the direction opposite to that of the thumb ; 
hut the direction thus specified coincides with that in which 
tho tliumb of the right hiind points when the palm of the 
hand is turned towards the source of the lines of force— that 
is, towards the north pole of the magnet. The reader may 
easily satisfy himself of the correctness of this statement 
by laying the right band upon the middle finger of the 
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left in the sense of the cnirent, following the rale given in 
§160. 

189. Hechaniofll interpretation of tbe d;iuiiiioaI fbrcei.— 
Iq Chapter H. we explained the matoal action of tvo 
magnetB, not by sapposing that their polea exerted forces of 
attraction or repnlsion on one another, bnt by means of 
tenBiODB and presanrea in the intervening mediom, that is 
in the field common to the two magnets. We shall no* 
ehow that the forces which currents and magneta eiert 
npon one another may be deduced from the stmctnie of 
the resultant field, without any necessity for further as- 
aomptions. 

If a rectilinear current-conductor is brought into a 
magnetic field, which for the sake of simplicity we may 
soppose to be uniform, the lines of force belonging to the 
two fields will have the same direction on one side nl the 
conductor, and contrary directions on the opposite ode, 
provided the current does not coincide in direction with 
lines of force of the magnetic field. In accordaute, then, 
with 5 128, the effects of the lines of force hecome 
strengthened on one side of the current and weakened 
on the opposite side, and hence the conductor must esperi- 
ence a force tending to move it through the magnetic fieU. 
That the direction of the force is that which corresponds 
to the left-hand rule will be evident when we remember in 
which sense the current is embraced by its lines of force. 

The model, iig, 80, exemplifiea very clearly the superposition 
of two fields in the present case. The two parallel limbs of a 
wooden framework are marked respectively N (red) and S (blueli 
and represent for example the poles of a horae- shoe magnet, "o 
represent the lines of force hh of the uniform field between ^ 
and S, a number of indiarubber tubes are stretched across, theii^ 
ends being secured to pegs, and arrows being marked upon thi^m 
as in fig. 33. Within the field thus represented, we lay a model 
of the system of lines of force surrounding a current, fig. (i5. T 'S 
the cross-section of the conductor, the direction of the current 
being towards the observer, and rr are the concentric ring-shaped 
tubes of force. To represent the possibility of sending a current 
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ragh T, this conductor laust he capable of moving parallel to 
itself along a pair of rails, parallel to N and S (that is, vertical), 
cne in from of the luagnetic system and the other behind. The 
tings of lines of force surrounding the current run counter-eloci- 
nise as seen id the 
liguro, corresponding to 
the direction in which 
the current tiowa. Hence 
the rotational motions 
are towards theobaener 
through the apertures 
of the rings, as indicated 
by lite little arrows. 

tlbove the coiiduc- 
T. fig. 80, each 
lent of volume is 
Iravereed in opiwsite 
directions by lines of 
force due to the two 
fielde, go that the 
two effects are aiitapo- 
nistic, the reauStant 
energy per unit volume and the preeanre across the 
lines of force being correspondingly diminished. Thus 
below the conductor there is a pvesaure acting, which tends 
to thrust the conductor away, and ia not compensated by 
an equal preesure above. Hence the resultant force on T 
is directed upwards as indicated by the arrow B. The effect 
is further increased by those parts of the lines of force which 
lie more to the two sides, since in the lower parts of the 
lines the components of the resultant rotational motion are 
greater than in the corresponding upper parts. 

If the forefinger of the left hand be laid upon the lines 
of force Ilk in the direction (N-S) of the arrows, and if the 
middle finger be extended in the direction of the current 
(M. from the plane of the figure towards the observer), 
Kthumb will point upwards, in the direction of motion 
fl-hand rule.) 
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The special form of the mechanism in motion is here of less 
importance than the anergy content of the variouB portions of 
the field, as exemplified by means of the mechanism. For ve 
saw in § 170 that there must be a certain qoantity of this £eld- 
energj to produce such mechanical forces as those now oornddeied, 
the resulting displacements causing a change in the number of 
lines of force embraced by the current. Compare also §1M 
below. 

190. Electro -mEigiietic rotatioiis. — If we limit the freedom 
of motion of tlie eurrent-coniliictor by oonstrainiiig one 
point of it to occupy a fixed position in space, and if «8 
arrange tlie movable portion of the conductor and the 
magnetic JiiJd ao as to be symmetrical about this point, 
the matii!il action between the current and the magcel 
may be made to produce a continuous rotation. 

Of the liirge number of mechanisma which have been 
constructed to show this rotation of a movable current- 
conductor in a magnetic field, we shall describe nnly a few 
typical fcxampleB, aome of which are chiefly- oE historical 
interest, while others htivu important practical iipplications, 

(a) Famday's rntathifi vire. — This oldest and simplest 
of all such dtvices is still found the most convenient with 
currents of moderate strength. A movable piece of con- 
ducting wire has an eye at one end, by which it hange in 
the field of a fixed magnet, whose axis passes through the 
Itoint of suspension. The lower end of the wire dips into 
mercury, and when the circuit of the current is closed tbe 
wire rotates round the magnet. 

An ordinary cylindrical lamp-chimney G, fig. 81,24 cm- i" 
length and i'r> cm. internal diameter, is closed by corks S an^ ^ 
above and btlow. Through the centre of the lower cork the bar 
magnet M is stuck so that one of its ends n projects to a distaoi^e 
of about 8 cm. into the interior of the cylinder, A conducting 
wire also passes up through the lower cork into the mercury- 
Another copper wire passes through T, and ends in an aiualg^' 
mated loop H. From this hangs the straight piece of wire P. 
to which a small paper vane is attached. The lower part ol 
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the cylinder contains just enough mercury to ensure that the lower 
amalgamated end of the wire D shall dip well into it. The har 
magnet M is fixed in a vertical position in a stand. 

If a current is sent through the movable 
wire D (fig. 81), from below upwards, and 
if the north pole of the magnet M is upper- 
most, the movement impressed upon the 
wire D, when it occupies the position in- 
dicated in the figure, will be away from the 
observer, and the continued action of the 
two fields upon one another will produce a 
rotation in the sense of the dotted arrow,— 
that is, counter-clockwise as seen from above. 

(6) Rotating hoop of wire. — A more 
symmetrical arrangement may be made 
by dividing the current, and making it 
pass down through the two legs of a wire 
hoop, one on each side of a bar magnet, fig. 
82. 

The pole n of a powerful bar magnet or Tm. 81 

electro-magnet is surmounted by a wooden cap 
H, round the lower part of which runs an annular groove RR 
containing mercury, to which the conducting wire Z is connected. 
The pointed pivot s, directed vertically upwards, is fixed exactly 
in the centre of the cap, and upon it turns the wire hoop BB 
fitted with the bearing N. The two limbs of this hoop pass 
vertically downwards, and dip into the mercury channel RR on 
either side. The upper side of the bearing N is hollowed out 
and contains mercury, into which dips the amalgamated point 
of the wire D, held in an ordinary cHp. Thus a current can 
enter the hoop through D. 

The current entering at N (fig. 82) becomes divided and 
flows along the two limbs of the hoop BB down to the 
mercury in the channel RR, from which it is led away by 
the wire Z. If it is the north pole n of the magnet which 
projects into the field of the current, the right-hand limb 
will be urged towards, and the left-hand limb away from 
the observer, so that the hoop of conducting wire will rotate 
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in the sense indicated by the dotted arrows, that is in 
the clockwise direction as seen from above. This rotational 
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direction, combined with the (upward) direction of the 
magnetic lines of force, constitutes a left-handed screw. 

191. Magneto-electric motor. — The rotational movements 
experienced by current-conductors in the fields of fixed 
magnets are applied in the construction of machines which 
overcome frictional resistances at the expense of the energy 
of the electro-magnetic field, maintaining their moving 
parts in continuous rotation and having a capacity for 
performing mechanical work. This is the principle of 
magneto- electric motors, or ' electro-motors.* In all 
technical applications the movements directly produced 
are rotatory, though in some cases they are converted 
by suitable mechanism into a progressive or a reciprocating 
motion. 

The steam engine primarily produces only a recipro- 
cating backward and forward motion, which is transformed 
into a rotatory motion by an intermediate mechanism of 
connecting rods and cranks. Herein lies the principal 
advantage of the electro-motor over the steam engine, the 
former producing directly the desired rotatory motion. 

Fig. 88 represents an ai'rangement which may serve as a 
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model of a magneto-electric motor. Between the two equal and 
oj)posite poles N and S, belonging either to different magnets or 
to a horse-shoe or electro-magnet with suitable pole-pieces, the 
\rire circuit BB is mounted upon the fixed stem T, about which 
it can rotate. The middle of the upper horizontal portion of the 
wire has been beaten out until it is rather broad, and indented 
with a centre-punch, the indentation resting upon the pointed 
end of the axle T. The lower extremities E£ of the wire are 
crossed over one another, without touching, within the insulating 
ivory block D. This block can turn freely about the stem T which 
is fixed in a wooden base H. Sunk in this base are two semi- 
circular channels Qii Qs, into which the wires z^ Z2 protrude. If 
mercarj is poured into the two channels, there results a hori- 
zontal conducting ring whose continuity is broken at two opposite 
points of its circumference. (Compare the smaller diagram lying 
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lielow the pfrindpal one in fig. 88, and representing the base H as 
aeon from above.) The apparatus is to be placed between the 
poles of iba magnet so that the axis of symmetry of the ring is 
peipendieolar to the lines of force. 

It ihexe is sofEhsieiit merouiy in the semicircular channels, it 
irill pirpjeot so far above the horizontal hee of H that the two 
nmalgamatml ends EE of the wire circuit dip into it as they pass 
during the zotatioiiy while the portions of mercury in the two 
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oompartments do not flow together across the little voodeii pu- 
titiona. 

When the apparatus U in the position shown in fig. 83, a 
current enters by «„ passes along the semicircular mercur; 
channel Q,, to the immersed end of the wire circnit B,up 
the right-band side of the circnit, along the top, down the 
left hand side, throngh Q, and out b; the wire £,. Tbe 
action between this current and the system of lines of 
force passing from N to S causes the circuit to be urged in 
the sense indicated by the dotted arrows, that is coouter- 
clockwise aFi seen from abovp. 

The currtnt-couductor continues to exporienee a rota- 
tional impulse under the influence of the fised magnetic 
field until it has reached the position in wliich it embraces 
the maximum number of lines of force^that is, uotilits 
plane has become perpendicular to the direction of the 
field NS. Since the ring, moreover, possesses some inertia, 
the kinetic energy which it Ijaa acquired will cause it to 
turn some way beyond this middle position. But in order 
that the rotation may still be helped forward in the same 
direction, tho fi^ld of the current must have its liirection 
reversed. This result is automatically effected ; for that end 
E of the wire circuit which previously dipped into Q, pae^es 
across the intervening gap so as to reach Q,, and conversely, 
thus the current is made to fiow up that side of the circait 
which it previously flowed down, and the field of the magnet 
seeks to turn the circuit right about, which corresponds to 
a continuation of the existing motion in the same sense. 
At the next time of passing through the mean position 
(dead point) the direction of the current is once more 
automatically reversed in the movable part of the circuit ; 
and BO on. 

If, instead of a single circuit of wire, we arrange a large 
number of such circuits upon one axis with their planes 
intersecting one another, the result is a drum-shaped 
surface entirely built up of these circuits, with currents 
flowing up one side and down the other. Such a drum 
when provided with a suitable commutator and placed in 
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inetic field, is set in rotation, the Eeparate windings, 
■hich follow closely one after another, all helping to in- 
rease the effect {' drum arnsature '). 

In order to gather as mail}' lines of force as possible 
iro ugh the windinge.the wires are wound upon an iron drum, 
ot made in one continuous mass but built up of thin plates 
f iron, insulated from one another and closely bound up 
jgether ('laminated armature'). The reason for this 
lamination ' will appear later. We need not sjieak here 
t the special arrangements which serve to reverse the 
nrrent in the separate windings just at the right instant. 
'hey will be described in connection with dynamo machines, 
tfhich are exactly the opposite of electro-motors in action, 

I9i. Rotation of radial currents. — In all cases where 
¥« have spoken ot the axial system of lines of force of a 
^Ivanic current, we have assumed that the annular lines 
tf force of these systems are, as it were, boujid up with 
ihe material of the current-conductor, just as we saw, in the 
■use of ordinary magnets, that the issuing and re-entering 
ines of force are definitely attached to the steel. The 
iorreetness of our assumption is shown in a Bi)ecially 
nstmctive manner when we consider those continuous 
otationa which occur in the case of so-called radial 
■urrents, flowing within the fields of fixed magnets, 

Ej-periviftit Go. — A circular disc of copper has its edge 
unalfiamated, and is mounted upon a horizontal axle about 
which it can rotate freely, the lowest pomt of its circum- 
lerence dipping into a drop of mercury in a hollow placed 
MQeath. A strong current enters the disc at its centre and 
HBsea to the drop of mercury below, from which it is led 
way by a rondueling wire. This current Howd principally 
llong that radius <if the disc which terminates in the 
nercnry. producing around it an axial system of lines of 
force. If the lines of force of a powerful horse-shoe 
n&gnet sue made to pass perpendicularly through the 
lower part of the disc, this latter will be set in rotatioa 
(Barlow's wheel). Those parts ot the wheel through which 
the current flows will be driven out of the magnetic field 
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in accordance ivith the left-hand rule. As soon as this 
happens, however, they cease to be traversed by the current, 
a new portion of the rim of the disc becoming immersed 
in the mercury ; but the defecting influence is now exerted 
on that radius of the wheel which has newly assumed the 
function of current-ooiuiiifliir, iinit tthii-Ii in coii.^i-cjinnceis 
also driv<?u out of the Held, and ao on, the retiuli king a 
continuous rotation of the disc. 

Expet-imeiit (56. — The same effect is still more strikinglj 
shown when a flat circular dish filled with mercury is ftlaced 
upon one iiole of a powerful electro-magnet, the internal 
margin of the dish being covered with an annular strip of 
sheet copper. If a metallic current-conductor be dipped 
into the middle of the mercury, the current being led awaj 
from the annular copper strip by a second conducting wire, 
the current spreads out radially from the centre, and is 
uniformly distributed in all horizontal directions througb 
the mercury. Since the lines of force of the magnet paBs 
upwards or downwards through the entire movable mass, 
the whole will acquire a rotatory motion, whose direction 
is given by the left-iiand rule. 

In the centre the rotation is strongest, for there the annular 
lines of force due to the current are most closely pocked togetber. 
The level of the more central portion of the mercury surface 
becomes depressed, owing to the action of ' centrifugal ' forces. 
The phenomenon may be rendered dsible to an audience bv 
allowing flat corks, carrying little candles, to float on the surface 
of the mercurj-. 

In this experiment, as in those previously described, a com- 
mutator should he introduced into the circuit of the current, fo 
that the direction of the current may be reversible, as well a^ 
that of the magnetic field. We have thus the opportunity of 
applying the left-band rule in cases of the most varied kind. 

193. HovementB of a flexible conductor in the fleld of > 
bar magnet. — The electro-magnetic actions assume a pecaliai 
form when the current-conductor is fiexihle and is allowed 
to hang freely near to a fixed bar ma^et, and parallel to 
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■fc An arrangement suitable for this purpose is due to ^^^| 


HBbLMBOLTZ. ^^^H 


^ To 11 sijuare base-board B (fig. Hi) is fusteued a wooden ^^^| 


stem H, supporting by means of a brass clump the strong ^^B 


bar magnet M, with poles 






« ami ». Also attached to 






H is a thick copper wire D, 






which arches upwards aH 






nhown in the figure, and 






ends, vertically above the 






magnet, in ft piece bent 






downwards. The extremity 






of this piece, which flboiild 






not be too near to the pole 






w, is split so as to receive 






the end of a thin gold strip 




^^H 
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by it, and hangs clo^o 11 
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beside the magnet reach- '^^^| 


^M 


ing fully down to the hast- II 




board B. A wire con- , IH 
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L^eying a current is at- IM'" -^ 
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■belied to the lower end of M H 




l^e gold strip by means of 
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K binding screw, a corre- 






gponding wire being at- 
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tached to I), and a com- 
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^Utatator being placed in 
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^Be circuit. 






^H Experiment 67. — Let 
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Hjto gold strip SS (fig. 84) 


I.'r,-.. SI 
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^Km supported at the middle ■ 


^B that il hangs loosely in the neighbourhood of the two ■ 


Htods of M, and then let the circuit of the current (about 1 


Hbd amperes) be closed. The strip becomes wound round 1 


^9m Dpper and lower portions of the magnet bo as to form 1 


a continaouH helis. If the direction of the current be 1 
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opposite direction. The unwinding and rewinding arisiiig 
from repeated reverealB of the current are eBpeo^jr 
Btriking. Here again, if the polarit; of the magnet has 
been determined, the direction of the force acting upon 
each element of the movable condnctor may be dednced 
from the left-hand role. 

For example, we find ou applying the mle, that at the upper 
end of the rod, where the linee of force leaving the pole nue 
proceeding towards the obserrer, the strip conveying a cmrentin 
the direction of the arrows, when in front of the magnet M will 
be urged towards the left (direction of the thumb), when beUod 
the magnet to the right. This is apparent from the figote. At 
the lower end, that portion of the strip which lies in front oi the 
magnet will be urged towazde the right, tia,t which lies bebind 
towards the left. 

194. ftuantitative law of the mechanical action upon i 
movable cnrrent-condnctor in a stationary magnetic field.— We 
have now followed out qualitatively in a variety of case 
the action of a masiietic field upon a movable conductor. 
We saw that the left-hand rule could alwavs bo applied to 
determine the direction of the reeulting motion, and ^e 
even deduced the law itself from a consideration of tbe 
symmetry which characterises the interaction of the fields 
concerned. We must now formulate the quantitative 
relations which hold good in such cases. 

In all cases where quantitative relations betv^een 
measurable quantities are concerned, the most general 
expression of the relation is that derived from the law of 
energy. From the expression tdN, for the electro-magnetic 
energy of the field of a current {§ 170), by making use of 
the principle of energy, we may calculate the mechanical 
force P exerted upon a current-conductor by a magnet, 
owing to the mutual action of their respective fields. 

In fig. 80, for example, let us suppose the rails, on whicli 
slides the movable conductor T, to run vertically upwards. 
and to have their upper ends connected to oondncting wire^ 
so that they form part of a closed cirenit. Thus when T 
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moves in the direction of the arrow B, magnetic lines of 
force of the field NS which were preWously embraced by the 
ciri'uit will eease to be so embraced, so tiiat the number of 
lines N threading throngli the circuit becomes continually 
lesg. Thus if the current strength i is maintfiined constant, 
the electro- magnetic energy is diminished by the amount 
iWN when (?N lines of force of the fixed system NS leave 
the embrace of ihe circuit, that is, when i/N such linee are 
cut through by the sliding conductor T. We may suppose 
that this happens when T has mo\'ed forward through the 
distance ds. In place of the energy itW some other form 
of energy of eiiual amount must be produced, in accordance 
with the principle of energy. If P is the value in dynes 
of the force acting upon the conductor T, this force does 
work P(/s during the displacement ds. Hence if no loss of 
energy takes place, the work thus gained must be e([ual to 
the loss of el L'ctro- magnetic energy : that is 



Pd«=idN . 



In the case represented in fig. 80, the field in uniform, the 
sliding conductor is straight and iierj>endicQlar to the lines 
of force, and the displacement of the conductor is perpen- 
dicular to both these directions. The expression for f/N 
can then be very easily calculated. If ^ is the field in- 
tensity, / the length of the conductor T (measured between 
the rails on which this conductor slides), the area swept out 
by T when it moves through ih cm. perpendicularly to its 
length is Ms cm,^ and through this area pass ^liis lines of 
force of the field. These ^hls lines of force are cut through 
j-the movempnt of T, so that they cease to be embraced 
ilie circuit. We have thus (/N = .^Ws, and 

^P=i<Ql (35) 

Ktilinear conductor of leiujth \ forme part of a cir- 
Weonveying a ruirent of i deea-amp^ms, and is placed 
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perpendicularly to the lines of foi'ce in a uniform magnetic 
field of intensity »^, the force acting upon the conductor is equd 
to the product of the three quantittes named. 

This law is of the greatest importance in the construction of 
electro-motors, since it serves to determine the capacity of the 
motor for doing work. 

If the three directions in question are not mutually perpen- 
dicular we shall be concerned with projections, so that circular 
functions will appear in the formula. H the direction of motion 
da makes an angle with the direction of the lines of force, the 
change in the number of lines of force embraced by the circuit, 
arising from the displacement di of the conductor, is 

If further the rectilinear conductor is inclined at an angle f to 
the lines of force, I must be replaced by the product 2 sine, so 
that we have as the general expression for the work done upon a 
conductor by the stresses in the electro-magnetic field 

i^l. ds^m^mi c, 

the force being accordingly 

P=z\&Zsin0sin£ (35a) 

[It must be remembered that work has to be continually 
expended to maintain the current i in the circuit, so that 
the problem does not stand upon the same footing as if no 
energy were supplied from sources external to the system 
considered. As a matter of fact, a circuit in which a cur- 
rent is maintained constant by external means always tends 
to assume that position and configuration in which the 
electro-magnetic energy is a maximum,'] 




CHAPTER XII 

BUXAL AND UCLTUXAl, ilAClNETIC FIELDS OF I 



So far we have considered only the Held of a single 
galvanic current, and its combination with the fields of one 
or more magnets. This combination of fields forms the 
liasis of the important group of phenomena classed together 
under the name of electro-magnetism. We pass now to the 
consideration of those fields which are due to the simul- 
taneous presence of two or more currents. Each such 
current constitutes the axis of its own system of lines of 
force. The structure of the field is accordingly determined 
fcy the simultaneous existence of the several axes, so r.hut 
in this sense we may speak of ' biaxa! ' or 'raultiaxal' 
matjnetic fields. 

The coaxal system of lines of force due to a current is 
equivalent to that ai'ising from a suitable magnetic distri- 
bution. Hence it follows that currents must exert an 
action on magnets, and magnets on current-conductors. 
This action, again, must take place in just the same 
manner when the magnets in question are replaced by 
cur rent -conductors, for example by solenoids or bobbins. 
That is, since magnets act upon magnets, there must also 
be an action of currents on currents. This result was 
established by Amiwre in 18'20, that is, immediately aftei' 
the announcement of Oersted's discovery of the mutual 
action between currents and magnets. According to the 
doctrines of that time a current was due to the flowing 
of a certain something, which could be collected in a 
stationary condition by rubbing bodies together, and which 
waa called electricity. The actions exerted upon one 
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another by rubbed bodies in virtue of their * electric 
charges ' were called by Ampere * electrostatic/ the actions 
arising from * current electricity ' being called * electro- 
, dynamic/ just as that branch of mechanics which deals 
with the phenomena of motion was called dynamics, and that 
which deals with the conditions of rest, statics. Thus the 
whole subject has received the name of ' electrodynamics.' 
When we take the conception of lines of force as the 
basis of our treatment, the present chapter follows quite 
naturally from the last ; the system of magnetic lines of 
force upon which we there supposed an axial system to be 
superposed has simply to be replaced by a system coaxal 
with another conductor. 

A. — Electrodynamic action between two different current- 

conductors 

195. Field of two same-way- directed parallel correnti.— 
Taking the line-of-force diagram as our starting point, we 
can see immediately what phenomena must occur mider 
any given conditions. Suppose that we have given two 
rectilinear current-conductors parallel to one another and 
not at too great a distance apart. Each of these is to be 
an axis of force — that is, it is to be joined to a pair of 
terminals in a determinate sense ; and in the first place 
we shall suppose this sense to be the same for the two 
conductors. 

The same current may be used for both conductors if their 
contrary ends are joined by a metallic wire, so widely bowed out 
as to be without influence on the portion of the field under in- 
vestigation, the portion, that is, which lies between the parallel 
conductors. 

We suppose the conductors arranged in a vertical 
position, the plane of the diagram being taken at right 
angles to their length, that is in a horizontal plane. ^ 
each conductor the current-strength is the same. 

In this experiment we shall make use once more of the 
apparatus described in § 145, and represented in fig. 47. Near 
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to the br%i wire L|, aiid paralldl to it, a Becoiul similar wire L^ is 
unuiged, its ende being imiuersed in the second pair of mercury 
Dups, while oorreBpinding holes in the board C and the paper P 
kUow it lo pass through. The wire H,, which leads from the 
positive terminal, is dipped into the left-hand upper cup, so that 
the current paaaes downward through the left-hand conductor L, 
[compare the smaller figure to the side). Into the left-hand cup 
in tbe lower block E^ dips the end B of the nuxiliary wire, its 
jpperend dipping into the right-hand cup of the upper block E,, 
vhonce the current passes downward again through the conductor 
Lij, and into the right-hand cup of Ejdips the wire H^, which leads 
.he turrent away to the negative terminal K^. If a commutator 
3 introduced into the circuit, we may at pleasure reverse tho 
Urection of the current, bo that it flows upwards through the two 
saralle] conductors. 

II the wires are afterwards made to pass through different 
loles in the board C, we may thus obtain the Une-of-force dia- 
rraJns corresponding to different distaiict's between the wires, the 
!iUT«nt-strength remaining the same. 

If th« two current-conductor 8 arc far apart (fig- 85) 
hey hardly prodnce any appreciable disturbance of one 
mother's fields (fig. 85); .... ,,--.,..,,.,.- .. .„..^.^_- ^^.jnn 

'utitid each of their cross- ' 

lections SS run chcular 
ines of force, as if the 

iecond current wt-re not "• '"- 

present. But if tho twu 
comiucturs are broughi 

Bearer together, ao that "■""" -■.-.--'-—- •■^--,-.-^ 

each of the two axial fields '''"'• '*^ 

extends into the range of the other, the course of the lines 

of force becomes niodiheil (fig, 86). 

Each of the two euiTent-conductors S,, Sj, considered 
by itself, lias a coaxal system of lines of force, the form of 
which ill the immediate neighbourhnod of the conductor is 
maintained witliout Hensible disturbance, except for a small 
blank space in the innermost part of the field where the 
tentjiou tending to shorten the Unes of force has been so 
[;reat as to drag the iron particles away into contact with 
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the surface of the conductor. If the currents are both 
flowing downwards, the lines of force will run cloctwise 
around S) and S,- Between the two condoctors, tb«ii 
annular lines of force are 
in contrary directiona, bnt 
ae we pa^s to more dlBtant 
points, the agreement of 
direction between lines of 
the two systems becomM 
closer and closer. In w- 
cordanee with 55 86 aai 
123. the influences exerted 
by S| and S. will more or 
less completely nentralise one another at points between 
S| and Sj, whUe in more outljing parts of the field tbej 
witi strengthen one another. 

There will be one curve iii the diagViim formed like a 
lemniscate or figure of eight, and embracing both condnt- 
tors. The lines ruiuiing just outside this curve are some- 
what sharply bent inwards above and below. Exactly m 
the middle, between S, and Bg, there is a double point 
where the two halves of the figure-of-eight curve nieft> 
"Within these two halves again, the lines of force are in the 
form of ovals, with considerably elongated ends turned 
towards one another. As we approach the conductors inotc 
closely, the form of the lines becomes more and more nearly 
circular. The lines at a greater distance from the conduc- 
tors become less and less indented above and finally assume 
an elongated oval or elliptical form. At greater distances 
still, the two fields become so blended together that thej 
might be taken for the field of a single current of twice the 
strength of either. 

196. Electrodynamic actioa between same-way-directed 
parallel currents (attraction). — The tension along the mag- 
netic lines of force (fig. 86) must tend to draw the two con- 
ductors closer together. Each annular line of force tendB 
to shrink together like a stretched rubber band ; thus it 
presses upon the inner annular lines and these finally upon 
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the innermost oval and circular lines. These last, however, 
are close against the current-conductors themselves, and 
transmit to them the forces arising from stresses in the 
medium. Thus the two conductors experience forces urging 
them together. 

Like parallel currents attract one another. This mode of 
expression, based upon the older view of the phenomenon, 
is retained for the sake of shortness, although we look for 
the seat of the action in the medium surrounding the wires, 
referring it to stresses in the field — tensions along and 
pressures across the Unes of force. The mechanical forces 
exerted upon the conductors are represented in fig. 86 by 
two arrows pointing towards one another. 

The resultant field of the two currents is the seat of electro- 
magnetic energy, the amount of which per unit of volume varies 
from point to point, since the field-intensity is not everywhere the 
same. If the differences of intensity are compensated by the 
action of other (mechanical) forces which constrain the conductors 
to remain at rest, no work is done. If, however, the compensat- 
ing action is withdrawn, an * electrodynamic ' phenomenon results, 
the wires move towards one another, part of the electro-magnetic 
energy of the field being transformed into palpable kinetic energy. 

Pf the currents are maintained constant, the energy of the field 
will be increased by the nearer approximation of the conductors, 
the supply of energy being derived from the battery or other 
agent which maintains the current.] 

197. Field of two oppositely directed parallel currents and 
their electrodynamic action on one another (repulsion). — The 
two neighbouring parallel rectilinear conductors must now 
be made to convey currents in opposite directions. 

The line-of-force diagram may again be best obtained by 
means of the apparatus fig. 47. The ends ER of the auxiliary 
wire are removed from the mercury cups, while Hj (for example) 
is made to dip into the left-hand upper cup (as seen from in front). 
Thus the current from K, passes downwards along the wire L,. 
The wire hoop b is arranged as a bridge connecting the mercury 
caps of the lower block £2, so that the current rises in the con- 
ductor L2, and is finally conducted away to K 2 by the wire Hj, 
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which is turned upwards and made to dip into the ligU-hind 
upper cup. On oommutation of the current the directdcns in tbt 
two neighbouring conductors otill remain opposite to one another. 

The hoe of force diagram for this case is represented in 
fig 87 S, and S, ore the cross sections of the two con- 
ductors. If the current I 
along S| is from above I 
lownwards tbrougli the 
\ lune of the diagrdU, its 
1 es of force are iD the 
do kwise direction. In 
this case, tht current 
along S, flows from below 
" upwards through the 
jilane of the diaj^rara, and 
its lines of force, as seen by the observer, ruu t-ounter- 
clockwise. Hence in the naiddle between S, and S,, the litea 
of force which lie side by aide are in the same direction. 
The tensions and pressures which they would separately 
exert are added together. The annular tubes of forc« are 
densely crowded together, the pressure which they esert 
upon one anotlier being so considerable that the rings 
belonging to the two currents are widely displaced from 
their concentric arrangement, and driven further oul- 
wards. Between S, and Sa the distances between consecutivf 
tubes are less, while outside the line S, Sj they are greater 
than in the case of a single undisturbed field (compare fig- 
48). This pressure across the lines of force tends to drive 
the two current-conductors asunder, as indicated by the 
arrows pointing right and left in the diagram. If the con- 
ductors are free to move, the distance between them willb* 
increased by the action of the stresses in the field : ' tk 
conductors repel one another.' This electrodynamic 'repul- 
sion * is the exact opposite of the phenomenon described in 
§ 19G. 

If the sectional diagrams of the fields of force described in 
§§ 195, 197 are formed afresh after the direction of the cumnt 
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baa been reversed, we may thus saiisty ourselvea that the direc- 
tioD of the parallel currents in space has no influence on the 
resdt. but that the agreement or opposition of direction of the 
two currents determines the form of the resultant biasal held. 

1 l)S. Fondament&l electrodynamic experimentB. — The 
mechanical forces arising from the distribution of lines of 
turce may be very easily demoastrated by means of various 
arrangenients, of which we proceed to describe Bome typical 
emmplea. 

(n) ,1 jiipf'j'e's (rtWc— Ampere supported wire rectangles 
upon points dipping into littJe cups filled with mercury. If 
thee*' cnps are connected to a source of current, and if a 
second conductor (flexible, for example) conveying a current 
of about the same Btren^th is brought near, attraction takes 
place in the caee of same-way-directed currents, while on 
reversing the direction of either one of the currents, the 
effect becomes one of repulsion. 

To remove the slight disturbing effect which arises from the 
action of terrestrial magnetiBm, it ia convenient to use a double 
rectangle, that is a wire bent into the form of two rectangles 
lying side by side and traversed by the current in opposite cyclic 
directions. The bimdleg of luies of force which thread through 
the two rectangles are of equal strength and exactly opposed to 
one another in direction, so that the action of the earth's magnet- 
iam upon the one is just compensated by its action on the other. 
the double rectangle being astatic. The electro -dynamic experi- 
ment may then be peifonned upon one vertical or horizontal side 
of the rectangle, the direction of the current along that side being 
indicated by the attachment of an arrow. 

{b) Suspende<l roth. - -It ia very convenient to use two 
coils of tliick insulated aluminium wire whose wide windings 
are easily followed by the eye, and which are suspended 
dose to one another by pairs of gold threads. In the cir- 
cuit of each a commutator is interposed and a strong cur- 
rent (4 to 6 amperes) is made to circulate, its direction 
being best indicated by means of arrows attached to the 
circuit. If the currents are in the same direction, the two 
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coils strongly attract one another and remain in close con- 
tact, -while if one of the curreuts is reversed in diiection, 
repulsion takes place. 

Influence of the permeabUity of the intervening m«iiiuii - 
Sini^e the mechanical forces arise from the stresses which 
accninpany the lines of force, tlieir mapnitude nuiBt iieMS- 
sarily he increased when a greater number of lines is collected 
together in the interior of the coils. 

Experiment 68.^WhiIe repulsion is taking jilace between 
two coils, in which oppositely directed cun-ents of eqnal 
strength are circulatmg, let a thick round bar of soft iron 
be thrust through the apertures of the coils without touch- 
ing them ; the divergence of the suspending threads will be 
found to increase. If when the currents agree in directiM 
the points of suspension are so far apart that the tnntoal 
attraction of the coils cannot produce actual contact letween 
them, the introduction of the hon core will greatly iacreasa 
the deviation from the position of rest, so thiit a much 
greater component of gravity is needed to balance the 
attraction. 

The mutual attractions and repulsions of the coils omY be 
regarded as arising from the bundles of lines of force with which 
they are associated when currents are made to circulate in them, 
and in this connection wo may refer once more to the model in 
fig. 5S. From the disposition of the hnes of force it will he seen 
that when currents are sent in the same sense round coila whose 
windings are parallel, opposite polarities are turned towarda one 
another, the lines of force which emerge from the one coil passing 
directly into the other {attraction) ; oppositely directed correnls, 
on the other hand, cause the polarities which face one another to 
be alike (repulsion). 

199. Uutual electrodynamic action between the tepante 
toms of the same helix. — When we examined the course 
of the lines of force through an open solenoid (fig. 73) we 
saw that even the separate turns of the same current-coo- 
ductor are encircled by lines of force as are the parallel 
wires 8, S, of fig, 86, being likewise traversed by same-way- 
directed currents, Although the innermost (annular) lines 
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5f force embrace only the separate turns of the conductor, 
the outer Unes coalesce with those belonging to neighbouring 
turns. As, in the case of different currents flowing in 
like directions, these Unes of force tend to draw the two 
conductors together, it follows that there will be a similar 
electrodynamic action between the neighbouring turns of the 
solenoid which are parallel to one another, and traversed by 
currents in the same sense. The whole helix has a tendency 
to become shorter, the separate turns of wire appearing to 
attract one another. This effect is shown very strikingly 
in Roget's spiral. 

Experiment 69. — A long helix is made of thin copper 
wire, and consists of a single layer of turns wound as closely 
together as possible. The helix is hung up by one end, the 
lower end being loaded with a small weight. The end of 
the copper wire is amalgamated and dips vertically down- 
ward into a mercury cup, which is joined to one of a pair of 
terminals, the other terminal being joined to the upper end 
of the helix. As soon as the circuit of the current is closed, 
the turns of the helix become drawn together. Since the 
upi^rmost turn is fixed, the lower turns are thus lifted up, 
so that the amalgamated end of the wire is raised out of the 
mercury ; the lines of force and the pull arising from them 
cease to exist, the helix falls back under the action of 
gravity, and the end of the wire becomes once more im- 
mersed. Once more the phenomenon of the current is 
repeated, and the contractile stress acts along the direction 
of the field, the same cycle of changes occurring again and 
again. The end of the spring is thus alternately immersed 
in the mercury and withdrawn from it, its movements being 
accompanied by the rhythmical crackling of the vivid sparks 
which occur on breaking the circuit. 

200. Action of different parts of the same oorrent-condnctor 
upon one another. — The older theories sought to analyse all 
observed actions between finite systems into actions between 
infinitesimal elements of those systems. Thus the forces 
exerted by current-conductors upon one another were 
resolved into those arising from so-called current-elements, 
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to which was ascribed a mutual action according to a defi- 
nite law, the action between finitely extended conductors 
bemg calculated from these elementaiy actions by addition 
(integration). If however we confine our attention to the 
mutual actions of finite systems, such as alone oe«iir in 
nature, we may apply our doctrines to the elucidation of 
certain experiments which were designed to show the ent- 
tence of euch actions of current-elements on the remainiiig 
portions of a circuit. 

Experiment 70 (Df la Hives' jioat.iii;i hi)«p).—'Ivo 
parallel grooves are cut in a board, at a small distance apart, 
and are tillifil with mercury. The grooves must t>9 of Buch 
a breadtli that in the middle of the reflecting mercury Bui- 
face there is no appreciable capillary curvature. Currait- 
conductors are connected to these two grooves, which are 
also placed in conductive cOQDection by means of n hoop of 
copper wire, this latter having two long horizontal parJld 
limbs which rest iii)on the mercury surfaces. The entire 
hoop is covered with an insulating layer of pealing-wtti, 
except at the extreme ends of the two limbs which are bent 
downwards, and expose an nncoated copper surface to the 
mercury. Thus it is through these extremities that tbe 
current flows. 

niien the atrrent circtdatet, the hoop swims away, in 
whichever sense the current may be. Thus it would seem 
as if the portion of the current in the hoop were repelled 
by the portion in the fixed parts of the circuit. 

According t-o our theory, however, the phenomenon is 
to be explained by the pressure across the lines of force 
which are embraced by the path of the current. Every 
such circuit embraces a number of lines of force determined 
by its shape and size, by the strength of the current, and 
by the nature of the surrounding medium, § 155. These 
lines of force press outwards against the path of the current 
(compare experiment 54, § 150). If anywhere along this 
path there ia a place where the conductor can easily gin 
way (hke the hoop in the present case) the movable portioo 
will be driven outwards by the pressure of the lines of force. 
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B it might appeR,r as if this part of the conductor were 
ipelled by the remain Jt-r. 

201. BehaTioor of crossed cuirents,— If the two conductore 
'e not ptii-ftilel. bat make any angle with one another, their 
;ntuftl action may be moat simply inferred from a considera- 
on of the lines of force in each of four dihedral regions, 
ito which we may suppose the field divided. The rectilinear 
mductors in general cross one another obliquely, the 
lortest line which can be drawn from one to the other 
iing perpendicular to both. Let two planes be drawn, 
bch passing through this common perpendicular and one 

the conductors. Thus the field is divided into four 
hedral compartments, in each of which the direction of 
te lines of force is determined by the directions of the cur- 
ints. Let us fix our attention upon volume elements in 
itlying parte of the dihedral regions, where it is easier to 
'Uow the composition of the lines of force belonging to the 
so systems. In the two compartments where the currents 
re flowing both towards or both away from the point of 
"oaaing, the disposition of the lines of force will be very 
tnilar to that in the biaxal field of parallel samf-jcag 
irfc^erf currents ; hence these portions of the conductors 
ill be urged together. On the other band, the disposition 
E the lines of force in the other two dihedral regions will he 
imilar to that in the field of parallel apjiositelif-di reeled 
urrents, so that the corresponding portions of the condao- 
ora will be urged asunder. In other words, the pressure 
lue to the lines of force seeks to widen the dihedral angle 
f these regions, thus adding to the effect in the two other 
cunpartments of the field, where angle tends to become 
mailer. The total effect is thus a tendency to hrhui the 
i-osseti rotuliictora into parailditm. 

These concluBions may be verified b; experiments, performed, 
ir esample, with Ampere's table. The phenomenon, then, ia 
so seen to be a consequence of the dispositioii of lines of force, 
^assumption being needed as to attractions or repulsions 
B eleuentar}- portions of the current -eouductora. 
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202. Coirenta in peipe&dionlar diniotioiu; contiinini 
rotation of one onirtoit-oo&dnotor nnder tlie iiifl.neiLoe if 
another. — Let there be a straight condactor, such as & 
channel filled with mercury, in connection with which is 
another straight conductor in a perpendicular direction ; for 
example, a vertical copper wire, whose lower end dips into 
the mercury, and which is encircled by lines of force due to 
a current flowing in it. Let us consider the disposition of 
the lines of force in a plane passing through the twa con- , 
ductora. The annular lines of force due to these two con- 
ductors are perpendicular to the plane in question and lo 
one another ; in one of the angular compartments into 
which we may suppose the field divided (as in the last para- 
graph) the two sets of lines of force intersect the plane in 
the same direction, and here accordingly they mutuftilj 
strengthen one another's effect, this being the ease in the 
regions along whose boundaries one current flows towarda 
the point of intersection, and the other current away from 
it. In the adjoining regions where both currents Sow 
towards the point of intersection, or both away from it, the 
two seta of hues of force pass through our plane in opposite 
directions, so that their effects are antagonistic, and the 
pressure across their direction is correspondingly less. The 
vertical conductor must therefore experience a force per- 
pendicular to its length, and urging it away from the region 
first mentioned. If it is free to move parallel to itself, lite 
the wire dipping in the mercury channel, it will be driven 
along the other conductor, towards that side where the two 
currents have the same direction relatively to their point of 
intersection. 

This cross-pressure may be applied to produce a con- 
tinuous rotation of one current-conductor under the eleclio- 
dynamio influence of another, just as under the influence 
of the field of a fixed magnet. A copper hoop is capable of 
rotating upon a fixed pivot, whose axis is vertical, the two 
limbs of the hoop being best vertically downwards, and 
dipping into a circular channel of mercury, from which a 
current flows through them in all positions, either ascend- 
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1 both limbs, or descending in both. The cu'cuit is com- 
pleted tbtough the pivot. Suriounding the vertical limbs 
of the hoop is another circuit consisting preferably of several 
turns, and having the plane of ita windings horizontal. 
The mutual action of the two fields produces a continuous 
rotation of the copper hoop, in the one sense or the other, 
according to the manner in which the dii-ections of the two 
currents are related to one another. 

The action in the vertical tangent plane which we have 
considered outweiglis any efi'ect upon the more distant, bent 
portions of the cunvnt-path. 

203. M^;tiitiide of the electrodynamic action. ^At each 
point of a biaxal or multiasal magnetic field the resultant 
effect is to be found by compounding together tlie efi'ecta 
due to the separate conductors. But the field-intensity 
due to a current is at each point proportional to the current- 
strength (5 1G5). In a magnetic field formed by the super- 
position of two such fields [the field-intensity is the sum of 
two terms, each proportional to the strength of one of the 
tarrents. The stresses at each point are proportional, 
however, to the square of the corresponding field-intensity, 
and accordingly contain terms proportional to the product 
of the two current-strengths. It is to these ' product terms ' 
in the resultant stresses that the mutual electrodynamic 
action between the circuits is due]. The mechanical forces 
exerted upon the current-conductors in the resultant field 
depend upon the distribution of the lines of force, and 
especially upon their number ; they are proportional to the 
product of the two current- strengths, or in the case of two 
portions of the same circuit acting upon one another, to the 
square of the current-strength. 

W. Weber has established the accuracy of this result by 
a series of very careful experiments with coils conveying 
currents, one of the coils being bifilarly suspended (bitilar 
electrodyn amometer). 
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B. Ehctrodynamic fiux-of-iniiHclion diagrams 

The diagrams of uniaxal magnetic fields descrilved iq 
5 172 may be combined with other diagrams of the sami' 
kind, just as the diagrams of two or more magnetic fields 
were combined to represent the resultant of those fields. 
Thus we obtain a representation of multiasal or plectru- 
dyuamic fields. 

204. Combiaatioii of "^ "'igraiiu of two axial fleldt of 
force. — Lot the diagram for each current be prepared as in 
§ 172, and then let the two diagrams be superposed. We 
thus obtain the distribution of lines of force in the field ol 
two currents, whose directions may be either the same or 
opiKJsite. The eonaidei'atious inTolved in this case are qoil'' 
similar to those already mentioned in connection with ilia 
production of a bipolar magnetic field from two unipolar 
fields. They lead to the following rule : In a plane at riglil 
angles to the ases of force, construct the line-of-force dia- 
grams lor the two currents (the permeability of the sur- 
rounding medium is assumed c'lual to nnity). Thustbe 
di;igr;nn it' divided u]i into qnndrilatoral figures, through 
each of wliiuli a diajjional has to be drawn. In tliL- caaeof 
(-urrmts wiioso diroetion is the same, the lines of force of 
fill' two ^y-ti'int; encircle their axes in the same wensc, fli'' 
the diagonals arc to he drawn as in ligs. 8!) and 90, Hale 
11. When ihe currents are in opposite directions, the lines 
eiuiivle their respective axes in contiary senses, and the 
dia^<inals are to be drawn as in tigs. 91 and i12. 

In the former case the lines of force in the immediate 
noij;ii)>onrliuod nf the axes A, and A., are in the form ^'' 
sqiarate ring^. and as we follow the system of lines further 
out, we see that thuy pass tin'ough an intermediate lorin 
resombhng a lemniseate to curves wliich are more and more 
nearly eireiilar. This case is represented in the iron-filing 
diagram, fig, 8(). In the second case the lines of force 
surrounding the two conductors arc distinct, and never 
coalesce, but press upon one another so as to be displaew 
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further from the middle of the field, the resulting diagram 
being oa Bhovm in fig. 87. 

The correctuess of the diagonal rale will be evident if we 
''emeiuber a property characteristic of the diagram for a uniaxat 
6ei(l ; namely, that at each point the field-iiitciisity is inversely 
proportional to tlie distance between the nearest lines of force 
(compare § 173). In fig. 88, let Ti', r," be two consecutive lines 
offeree of the system Ai, distant Ui from one another; r,', r," 
two conaecutive lines of the system A,, whose distance apart h 
Suppose also that we have to deal with currents ' 
(^both passing for example from above down- 

^rards through the pl&ne of the diagram), so 

Lhat (he annalar lines of force run in the 

same cychc (clockwise) direction. If the 

lines are drawn at Hufiiciemly small in- 
tervals, we may regard the sides of the 

resulting quadrilateral figures as straight, 

ajid these ligai-es themselves as parallelo- 

gauna. At a point P in the field, let the 

magnetic forces due to the two separate 

Bystcms be dexioted by '^.,. ■%, their direc- 
tions being tangential to the circles 

Uie i^uadrilateral is small, its 

of action of >§, and .^,. 

In accordance with § 173 these magnetic forces are inversely 

ionaJ to the distances between the respective pairs of lines 

ce, so that 




at the point P. If 
lie VC17 nearly along the lines 



•e>-^ 



.1.1 



=oj : 



Again, from the similarity of the corresponding triangles tfao 

D between these distances is equal to the ratio between the 
rides of the parallelogram, that is ai:a|=S^ : ti|. Hence tb 
resultant of the two magnetic forces is along the line joining P to 
the opposite comer of the parallelogram. 

Here again the distance between consecutive lines of force in 
the resultant field is at each point iuversfly proportional to the 
resultant field- in t^-nsity, as may be seen from considerations 
gaite similar to those which we encountered when combining the 

8 of two magiiL-ts. When a field ii^ to be foruied by combin' 

k two nniaxal fields, the representation of the lines of force may 

plished by means of the following rule : 



ttx^« 1 
ittfc line ' 
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In each of the two originaJ simple fields let the lineB of £ 
be numbered, the imiermost circle of radius rp having the i 
p=0, the next in order theindesj)=I, and soon; wehavettx^^^ 
combine any line of force of the one system— say that whose i' 
is m — ^with some line of the other system — for example thaC- ^ 
whose index is n. In accordance with § 172 T^=e"^,r,= •^' • 
If the two fields are in the same (cyclic) sense, we pass fronc:^ '^^ 
point P (fig. 88) where the m* and n* circles of the resperf^^tife 
systeme intersect, to the point of intersection of the (m + 1 )" c :^"role 
of the first system and the (n— l)** circle of the seoond. Th^^'i' 
to say, we join together those two comers of the parallelognur:=* ^^ 
which the 6im of thi' inflict* 11113 tlie wxiiif VHliiuini+)(, iT^tus 
each of the resultant hnes of force, in the ciise of same- ^aj 
directed uniaxal fields, corresponds to some determinate vu^'"^ 
m+n of the sum of the iutlices. To obtain the lines of forc^^ °^ 
the resultajit field when the original fields are oppositely direc^E^^i 
we must pass from n point of intersection, such as (i'„, r.) to in^^^^' 
sections where both indices are higher oi both lower, the dil^^*'' 
ence m^n having a constant value along eath of the result^^^' 
lines of force. The separate lines of the resultant system ar*"-"^ "" 
this case distinguished by different values of the number 7»— ;— — '■ 

206. Propeitin of biaxal fioz-of-force diagrama. — Fro^^^^ 
our construction it follows that in each of the diagrams ^ 

figs. 89 to 92, Plate II., the flux of force bttweai each p^^" 
of consecutive lines ia unity. The canals or tubes of for^^'''^ 
are supposed to be limited above by a second plane paralW 
to the plane of the diagram and at a distance of I cm. froc^^^*" 
it, Htie again, as in the case where we combined the field^^^ 
of two magnets, the field-intensity at any place may b--'** 
immediately deduced from the distance between two con 
secutive lines at that place. If the deca-ampere is taken a^^^ 
the unit for the measurement of current- strength, and th^^^ 
centimetre as the unit of length, the field-intensity is equaff^ 
to the reciprocal of the number of centimetres in the dis- 
tance measured. 

(a) Diagram for eavie-uay-directed paraliel currents. — 
Figs. 89 and 90. The latter of these figures represents a 
different but similar system of lines of force on a larger 
scale. The arrows by the conductors A, A, are intended to 
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ficate that the constituent iieldB follow the same cyclic 
direction. The special features which characterise the 
di8i>osition of the lines of force are much more clearly shown 
in theBe diagrams than in the direct iron-filing figure (fig, 
86), which is not altogether easy to follow, especially in 
its more central part. It will be seen how the inner lines 
of force are elongated to the form of ovals, whose narrower 
ends are directed towards one another from either side of 
the field, and approach one another more and more nearly 
as we pass to the larger ovals. The characteristic features 
of the diagram are the indentation of the lines which have 
become fused together, and the nay in which these lines 
continually approximate to the circular form as the distance 
from the conductors i: 



Along edch line, in accordance with the investigation in the 
last paragraph, )■,„ xi\=e 'f ^constant, Linea whose equations 
are of this form are called leniniscates. It follows from ourcon- 
structiou, and from the equation obtained, that for all pointa on any 
one of these lines the product of the diatances from the two fixed 
points A, and A.^ has the same value. 

(/») Diagram for ••ppoxitelji-direiited parallel ciiirenl». — 
Fig. 91 shows the course of the lines of force through a 
somewhat wider range than fig. 92, which represents the 
central portion of the field on a larger scale. As in the 
component fields, the lines in the resultant field are all 
circles, thek centres, however, heing displaced further and 
further out along the continuations of the line A|A,, The 
central line of force, which is straight, and divides the field 
Bymmetricftlly, may be regarded as belonging to the circum- 
ference of a cii-cle of infinite radius. Every other line cuts 
the line A.Aj in two imints, one nearer to the conductor, 
lUid lying between A, and A^, the other more remote from 
Mte conductor and lying in the outer part of the field. 
^Hln the middle, between the two wu-es, the lines of force 
^B much more closely packed together. In the figure, 
^B example, the field-intensity is increased from l/0'26 

r -: 
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in pie field) to liO-13 (corresponding quantity for" 

ihe resultant tield) ; that is, in the ratio 2 ; 1. 

Along each of these hues we have 

"=fl « = const. 

The syateni of lines represented by equations of this form being 
ft family of circles. The straight line A, A, ia divided bar 
monically by each of the eirdes. 

It will be well lUso to construct line-of-force dingrama 
for currents of unequal strejigtb, the process following the 
same rules as in the case of equal currents. Maxweu., to 
whom we owe these and other similar constructions, hAs 
also mapped the lines of force for a grating consisting of 
mB.ny parallel wires. 

206. IKagramforaeirenlareuTaitwifliaoantnlmftgniatie 
needle. — The diagrams of moltiaxal fields, like those of 
Quiaxal fields, may be combined witit the diagrams of the 
fields of magnets, thus famishing an instractive repre- 
sentation in cases which would be difficult to follow analyti- 
cally. As an example we shall take an arrangement which 
is of especial practical importance ; a magnetic needle 
being placed in the iield between two conductors, and being 
free to turn in a plane perpendicular to those conductors. 
We shall suppose the conductors to he rectilinear and 
parallel, and traversed by currents in opposite senses. The 
resulting diagram does not differ essentially from that which 
would be obtained if the same current were made to pass 
round a circular conductor, with the magnetic needle at its 
centre. This latter arrangement is the one adopted in the 
tangent galvanometer. 

Suppose that at A', fig. 93, a current is liowing up- 
wards through ihe plane of the diagram, the conductor 
bending across the paper from left to right, and passing 
down again through A. Hound A' and A draw the concentric 
circles representing the lines of force ; then draw diagonal 
lines joining those points of intersection for which the 
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differences of the indices are the same. Thus we obtain a 

Cgram similar to flg. 50 (iron- filing diagram, fig. Bl). 
In the middle between two parallel rectilinear conductors, 
'ersed in opposite directions by currents each of strength i 
a-araperea, the field intensity is 2, 2i-i-a/2=8i/a, where a is 
the distance between the couductors. If a conductor carrying 
the same current is bent into the form of a circle of diameter a, 
more lines of force are brought into the plaue of the diagram from 
a.bove and below. By § IfiS the field -intensity at the centre of 
the circle will be iri/a when the current -strength is i. We must 
a-ccordingly construct our diagram for a current -strength iir/a 
deoa-amp^res to obtain the nearest approximation to the distribu- 
tion of lines of force through a circular loop in which the ctirrent 
is i. Thus our diagram will furnish a fair representation of the 
^Mnx of force through the circuit of a tangent gah'anometer tra- 
^^hrsed by a current i, at least in the more central parts of the field. 

^r Let the two poles, s= — 8/4iTandre= +8/47rumts, be 
placed ui>on the line AA', symmetrically with respect to its 
middle point, so that the tlux offeree proceeding from one 
pole or entering the other is equal to 8 units. The resul- 
tant field is obtained by combining the eight straight lines 
from the poles n and n with the lines of force already 
mapped for the biaxa! field, due account being taken of the 
Bense in which the lines run. It will be seen that eight 
lines of force terminate at s, while eight others originate at 
n ftnd pass out amongst those of the hiaxal field. Thus we 
obtain a diagram corresponding to fig. Gl. The tension 
along the lines of force tends to deflect the needle in the 
a indicated by the thumb rule. 

When on the field already considered we superpose the 
aiiform terrestrial magnetic field in the direction AA' 
, we have a representation of all the magnetic forces 
incerned in the working of the tangent galvanometer. 
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